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Preface 


This fact became very clear to the Indian leadership that 
independent India needed a different kind of education for its 
social development. Many Committees and Commissions were 
set up to analyze the existing system and to suggest various 
measures to reorient its educational system. The large 
number of graduates/post-graduates that our universities are 
producing every year in traditionally set pattern is proving 
mere wastage of scarce national resources and is only adding 
to already deteriorating employment position and quality of life. 
The recent new education policy which was enunciated in 1986 
Strongly recommended that the secondary school education 
should be revamped for a vast majority of the students who leave 
the school and enter life. For such a large majority of students 

’ vocationalisation of education became the need of the hour. 
This is true that India does not have a history and tradition of 
vocational education and as such it has to learn from the 
experiences of the Western countries especially America. 


These three volumes discuss the history and the methodology 
of vocational education and its suitability in Indian context. It 
is hoped that these volumes will initiate thinking in the field of 
vocational education and would help in finding out the new 
contents and methodology of vocational education according to 


the needs and aspirations of the Indian society. 


Sita RAM SHARMA 


Introduction 


cover the beginnings of vocational 
education, whetber it be in the field of industrial education, art 
education, home economics education, or part-time education. 
he finds his most fruitful field of study in the history of 
apprenticeship. And, if he tries to trace the development of the 
factors that enter into present-day problems of vocational 
education, he must study the breaking down of the old-time 
apprenticeship system and the various efforts to provide 
substitutes for it. The vocational education of the present day 
is a modern substitute for an essential part of medieval 
apprenticeship—that part which can be taken over by the 
school, To a very large extent, present-day problems in 


vocational education arise because of the various interpretations 
of what part can advantageously be taken over by the schoo} 
and what still belongs to the industry, the business, or the 


home, 


Whenever one seeks to dis 


important fact about the earliest form of 
at the relationship between master and 
f father and son. Apprenticeship grew out 
of home relationships, and it retained those relationships more 
or less unchanged down to the time of the Industrial 
Revolution. The early Jewish law placed upon the father the 


The most 
apprenticeship is th 
apprentice was that 0 
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duty of teaching a trade. The Talmud contains these sentences: 


“As it is your duty to teach your son the law, teach hima 
trade.”1 The usual custom was for the son to go to the school 
of the rabbis in the morning to learn the law and for him a 
remain with his father inthe afternoon learning his father’s 
handicraft. In this plan of education is seen the prototype of 
the present part-time school. Two other sentences from the 
Talmud reveal one of the basic motives for this practice among 
the Jews: “He who does not have his son taught a trade 
prepares him to be a robber.” “Disobedience to this ordinance 
€xposes one to just contempt, for thereby the social conditions 
of all are endangered.” Clearly, the ancient Jews associated 
skill of hand and industriousness with good citizenship and the 
lack of these with social parasitism or something worse, 


From the Babylonian code of about 2250 Bc.® one learns 
that it was more or less customary for an artisan to adopt a 
son and then teach him his handicraft. 

In fact, the law required him to teach the handicraft; other- 
wise, the adopted son might legally return to his own father’s 
house, Whether the motive of the artisan in adopting the son 
was to secure the economic benefits of the son’s labour or, as 
Mays has recently pointed out to be the case under the Hindu 
law,‘ to meet the religious requirement that certain fune 
ceremonies be continued by a son, we know that the fath 
son relationship was carried over into the e 
apprenticeship. The apprentice was to be treat 
4 8on would be treated in matters Pertaining to 
shelter, moral and religious instruction, correcti 
ment, and instruction on good citizenship as we 
pertaining to instruction in the Processes, the arts, and the 
“mysteries” of the craft. To what extent the early laws and 
fegulations concerning adoption and apprenticeship had been 
violated is not clear, but it is Certain that, to avoid misunder- 
standings and trouble, indentures, Stating the conditions of 
apprenticeship, were recommended by Xenophon before the 
Christian era and that as early as18 Bc. indentures were 
employed in Egypt. “They relate to the trade of weaving, 


ral 
er- 
arly practice in 
ed essentially as 
food, clothing, 
on and punish- 
Il as in matters 
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nail-making, flute-playing, short-hand writing, and hair- 
dressing.””® 


The first of these—the “keep’—was a substitute for the 
provision of physical needs that would naturally have been 
given to the apprentice if he had been living in his father’s 


home. 


The second—moral, religious, and civic training—came 
through the master and his family, through the church that he 
attended, and through his contact with the town authorities and 
the community celebrations of various kinds that were common 


in those days. 


Tbe third—general education—varied much, depending 
upon the knowledge of the master and his interest in teaching 


his apprentice. Usually, it included reading and writing and 


sometimes ciphering. In some cases, especially where the 


apprenticeship extended over a long period—from nine to 
twelve years—the apprentice would be sent to school for a year 


to learn ‘‘grammar” or a foreign tongue. 


The fourth—the “mysteries”’—consisting of the secrets, 
Tules, recipes, the applications of science, mathematics, and 
art which were useful in the trade, were taught by the master 
from time to time as they were made use of in the work. 


In England, it came to be customary to have each indenture 
enrolled by the town clerk and to require each apprentice to 
take an oath that he would obey the laws. This was a good 
lesson in citizenship. Moreover, it emphasized the fact that, 
not being old or skilled enough to be a member of a guild, he 
was under the supervision of the town authorities. The town 
would protect him against any gross mistreatment from his 
master and protect his master against any gross misdemeanors 
on the part of the apprentice. The town authorities would 


enforce the ordinances concerning his apprenticeship and see 


that he lived up to his contract. The indenture usually called 


for an apprenticeship covering seven years. 
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It is readily seen, therefore, that the medieval apprenticeship 
which grew out of a father-son relationship provided: 


1. Keep, ice., food, clothing, shelter, and parental care, 


2. Moral, religious, and civic training. 


3. General education according to the customs of the 


time, 


» 


. The mysteries, i.e., the technology of the trade. 


a 


» Practical knowledge and skill in all the Process of the 
trade or craft, 


The fifth—the Practical knowledge and skill—covered all 
Processes in all branches of the trade, not merely a section of 


it. The method of learning was chiefly through imitation of the 
master. 


Apprenticeship, then, in medieval times was not merely a 


Scheme of trade and technical training; it was also an educa- 
tional institution, giving the boy of that time all the funda- 
mental or general education he would ever get. It was the 
chief educational institution for the middle-class youth. Up to 
the nineteenth century, the great majority of the people, even 
in the most Progressive nations, received very little, if any, 


schooling. As a matter of fact, apprenticeship was sometimes 
valued more because of its gener. 


value—its moral and religious in 
and write and cipher, 


made it lawful for church 
ice pauper children. The 
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In the New England colonies, when masters were not capa- 
ble of teaching their apprentices to read and write, they were 
required to send them to schools. For this reason, elementary 
schools appeared very early in Massachusetts. In 1647, the 
General Cost ordered that every town of fifty householders 
should appoint one within their number asa school teacher. He 
was to be paid by the parents and masters or “by the inhabi- 
tants in general,”* Under this law, many towns established free 


schools,” 


It should be kept in mind that medieval apprenticeship at 
its best existed under an individual-craftsman system of produc- 
tion; each master workman had his own shop or working place 
and, to assist him, one or two or a very few apprentices and 
nor two. It was always production on 
ter knew the whole of the trade, and 
he taught the whole of it to his apprentices. Often his shop 
was in his home, and his home was also the place where his 
Products were sold direct to the consumer. As soon as produc- 
tion on a large scale began by grouping many workers in one 
room, the master could not give the same personal attention to 
his apprentices; he could not teach them effectively. Instead of 
Continuing to be a master craftsman, he gradually became 
merely an employer, and the apprentices were managed by the 
journeymen—five to ten apprentices to a journeyman. And as 
the division of labour became more common, the apprentices 
were kept busy on the work that they could do best or that was 
Most profitable to the employer, and little or no thought was 
given to their instruction. The father-son relationship had given 
way to the employer-employee relationship. The apprentices 
became mere “hands” working for an employer at apprentice 


‘wages. 


sometimes a journeyma 
€@ small scale. The mas 


he factory system of production as 
vention of power machinery, but 
y asthe fourth century B. c., the 
d quantity production had taken 
referring to the manufacture of 
here many shoes of the same 


It is common to think of t 
having originated with the in 
there is evidence that as earl 
idea of division of labour an 
root in Greeee. Xenophon, in 
shoes, says that in the large cities w 
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kind were needed, one man might get a living by doing nothing 
but stitching, enother by cutting them out or by cutting out 
upper leathers only, while another would merely put the Pieces 
together. This system of production is said to have resulted in 
a large increase in the number of slaves.® 


Quantity-production by division of labour or specialization 
in work, or what is known as the ‘factory system.” received a 
tremendous impetus when, through the inventions of Kay, 
Hargraves, Arkwright, and Compton, power machinery became 
a commercial success in making cloth, and textile manufactur- 
ing on a large scale began in England. Textile factories sprang 
up where there was adequate water power. 


Instead of working in their homes under their own masters, 
the makers of cloth were now obliged to work in mills ‘under 
masters who made them work for what wages they chose to 
give, and during what hours they chose to dictate.”’®? Compe- 
tition between manufacturers became keen. The demand for 
cheap labour was so great that children as young as eight years 
of age were brought into the factories and allowed to work 
twelve and even thirteen hours a day. Indeed, the demand for 
child labour was so great that the pauper children of the work- 
houses in the large cities were bargained for by the owners of 
factories and delivered in droves, the workhouse authorities 
being glad to get rid of them. These children were often housed 
in sheds or in the factories and given the poorest kinds of food, 
and the beds in which they slept were no sooner vacated by a 
day shift than the night shift took possession of them. The 
children were entirely at the mercy of those who regarded them 
solely as implements of Jabour.2° And this form of slavery was 
legal under the Poor Law of 1601. The children could be thus 
“apprenticed” until they were twenty-one years of age, if they 
lived that length of time. Many of them did not; the death rate 
was appalling. In 1796, the Manchester Board of Health, while 
investigating the spread of contagious discases, pointed 
out some of the monstrous evils of the system. The heart of 
Britain was touched. Agitation against the inhuman treatment 
began. Sir Robert Peel, a manufacturer, championed the cause 
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of the children in Parliament. Through his influence, the first 
Factory Act was passed, in 1809. This limited the hours of 
labour to twelve between 6 A.M. and 9 P.M. It required that 
instruction in the three R’s should be given to apprentices and 
included certain sanitary regulations and a system of inspection. 
This law, which required the factory owners to live more nearly 
up to the requirements of the old apprenticeship system, very 
naturally turned these owners against the system. They wanted 
child labour without the apprentice restrictions. 


Meanwhile, James Watt had invented the steam engine, and 
with this available, the factory owners began to leave the isola- 
ted water-power sites and move their mills to centers where they 
could secure child labour without indentures and, consequently, 
without being required to feed, clothe, and provide schooling: 
for the children. In 1814, the apprenticeship law was abolished. 
Then conditions became about as bad as they had been before 
the first Factory Act was passed. Sir Robert Peel again came 
to the relief of the children, and in 1819 an act was passed by 
Parliament which provided that ‘‘no child under nine years 
of age should be allowed to work in a cotton factory, and no 
young person under sixteen to work more than twelve hours a 


day exclusive of meals.” 


In 1825, through the efforts of Sir John Hobhouse, the age 
limit was increased from sixteen to eighteen, and the number of 
hours reduced to sixty-nine. In 1830, a comprehensive movee 
ment to better conditions began under the leadership of Lord 
Ashley (later the Earl of Shaftesbury) who made the fight for 
the ten-hour law. Southey, the poet, said of the conditions in 
the factories, “Ido not believe that anything more inhuman 
than the system has ever disgraced human nature in any age or 
country.”? Charles Dickens, after visiting the cotton mills of 
Manchester, wrote, “What I have seen has disgusted and 
astonished me beyond all measure. I mean to strike the heaviest 
blow in my power for these unfortunate creatures,’18 


Lord Ashley failed to get the ten-hour law, but the effort 
forced the Government to pass a new Factory Act in 1833 
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“which in respect to education was immenssely in advance of 
all provision for the working class at the time,’ and it estab- 
lished “the principle that labour and education should be 
combined.”"35 


Under this statute children between nine and thirteen might 
only be employed if they had a voucher of having attended 
school two hours on six days in each preceding week. The 
Inspector might require the employer to make a deduction 
of one penny in the shilling from a child’s wages, and pay 
the same for the schooling of the child according to his 
direction.?% 


This law was not satisfactory. It did not insure good schools 
for the children and did not wholly divorce the employer from 
educational responsibility. In 1844, a new act was passed per- 
mitting the employment of children for half time at eight instead 
of nine years of age, but the hours of labour were reduced. 


The parent or person having direct benefit from the wages of 
the child employed on alternate days was forced to cause 
the child to attend school for at least five hours between 
eight inthe morning and six in the evening on the weekday 
preceding each day of employment. Children employed 
otherwise than on alternate days were to attend school 
for three hours in each working day of the week during any 
part of which they were employed, or two and a half hours 
on winter afternoons.” 


This new law accomplished two important things: It 
definitely placed the responsibility for the general education of 
working children upon their parents or guardians instead of 
‘upon the employer, as has been the case under the old apparen- 
ticeship law. It inaugurated the half-time schools for factory 
workers which, until 1870, were, in large measure, England’s 
substitute for an adequate compulsory-education law. 


While this substitute for the general education of the old- 
time apprenticeship was taking place in England, an important 
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movement among workmen and their friends was striving to 
provide a substitute for the mysteries of the apprenticeship 
system. This movement found its most popular expression in 
the mechanics’ institute movement. Fabian Ware give the 
following account of its origin: 


The pioneer in this movement was Dr. George Birkbeck... . 
While engaged as professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy at the Andersonian Institution in Glasgow, 
Birkbeck was obliged to employ ordinary workmen to make 
his scientific apparatus, for there were no specialists in this 
branch of work in the town. On one occasion he employed 
a tinman to construct a model of a centrifugal pump. It was 
in the cellar which was the tinman’s workshop that, sur- 
rounded by tbe workmen who were making the pump, he 
was struck with their ignorance as to its uses, and at the 
same time their desire to obtain enlightenment. It was here 
that he first conceived the idea of giving a course of 
gratuitous lectures for the scientific instruction of the work- 
ing classes. In the programme for this course which he drew 
up shortly after, he announced his intention of establishing 
classes “‘solely for persons engaged in the practical exercise 
of the mechanical arts, men whose education early in life 
had precluded even the possibility of acquiring the smallest 
portion of scientific knowledge.” And he added that 
“greater satisfaction in the execution of machinery must be 
experienced when the uses to which it may be applied, and 
the principles upon which it operates, are well understood, 
than when the manual part alone is known, the artist remain- 
ing entirely ignorant of everything besides.’”2® 


Dr. Birkbeck’s lectures became immediately popular. 
‘Seventy-five persons attended the first lecture; 200, the second; 
300, the third; and 500, the fourth. This was in the year 1800. 
In 1804, Dr. Birkbeck moved to London where, in 1824, he was 
instrumental in establishing the London Mechanics’ Institution. 
Its object was “the instruction of the members in the principles 
of the Arts they practise and in the various branches of science 
and useful knowledge.”"® The institution included a reference 
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library, circulating library, reading room, and a museum of 
machines, models, minerals, and so forth, and provided lectures 
on a great variety of scientific and practical subjects and classes 
for teaching, especially mathematical subjects and their applica- 
tions. The membership rose to its highest point in 1826 when 
there were 1,477 members. Similar institutions were opened in 
all the larger centers of Britain and in such American cities as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati. By 
1841 there were 216 such institutions in Great Britain with a 
membership of more than 25,000. After a few years, the mem- 
bership grew smaller, because many of the men whom they were 
intended to help most were unable to profit by the lectures. 
They had received too little fundamental education to be able to 
comprehend them unless given in the simplest possible way. 
Demonstrations and illustrated lectures, therefore, became the 
most popular, 


While the mechanics’ institutes did not accomplish all that 
was hoped for them, they did render a real service in stimulating 
an interest in acquiring knowledge—especially of the natural 
sciences and their applications in industry —in pointing out the 
need of public elementary schools, and in laying the foundations 
for many of the present technical schools and colleges, To give 
Proof of the value of the mechanics’ institute movement in 
America, one hardly need do more than name the Franklin 
Institute in Philadelphia, the Mechanics’ Institute in Cincinnati, 
the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen in New York 
City, and similar institutions in other cities. These have rendered 
a great service, especially in the direction of providing a modern 
substitute for the mysteries of the old apprenticeship. 


In order to find the best examples of early efforts to sub- 
stitute school instruction for the apprenticeship method of 
teaching the trade processes, it is necessary to cross the English 
Channel to France. For several] centuries, entrance to the handi- 
crafts in France, as well as in England and other European 
countries, had been regulated largely by the guilds. In France, 
the guilds, controlled by a few well-to-do masters, held a 
monopoly of trade privileges. It became extremely difficult and. 
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expensive to gain admission to apprenticeship. For these reasons, 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, the guilds were very 
unpopular. The result was that, when the Revolution came, 
one of the early acts of the Constituent Assembly was definitely 
to abolish the guilds. Under this act, every person was at liberty 
to work at any trade or craft he desired, provided he could 
obtain a licence and would conform to certain regulations. 
Thus, the regulation of apprenticeship was suddenly transferred 
from the guilds to the government. It was only natural that this 
action should result in damage to apprenticeship and a lowering 
of the standard of workmanship. Early efforts were made to 
remedy these defects by furtber legislation, but the advent of 
power machinery and the factory system of production made 
them ineffective. So, to train her craftsmen, France began to 
look in another direction. Before this time, she had taken the 
lead among the nations in the establishment of art and technical 
schools. The French Academy of Painting and Sculpture was 
founded in 1648; a school for training engineers for bridge and 
road building was opened in 1747; a school of mines began its 
work before the Revolution; and the famous Polytechnic came 
into being in 1795. France believed in the school as a means of 
training technical experts and artists. Her national schools had 
been a success, Why not look to the schools to take over all 
the work of apprenticeship? Already she had one successful 
trade school. In 1788, the Duke of La Rochefoucault-Liaucourt 
established on his farm at La Montague a school in which the 
sons of non-commissioned officers of his regiment might 
receive a general education and learn certain trades. In 1799, 
government of the First Republic was so favourably impressed 
with its advantages that it was declared a national school and 
transferred to Compiegne. A few years later, Bonaparte visited 
the school, and he, also, was pleased with it and proposed to 
make it a school for training foremen. There were five shops in 


this school for, respectively: 


1, the trades of blacksmith, fitter, machinist, and metal. 
turner; 
2. the trade of foundryman; 
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3. the trades of carpenter, joiner, and cabinet maker; 


4, the trade of wood turner; and 


5. the trade of wheelwright.?° 


‘In 1826, two-thirds of each day were devoted to manual work 
and linear drawing, and the remainder to theoretical instruction. 


Another school giving effective instruction in the trade pro- 
cesses was established, in 1827, by the Christian Brothers of 
“St. Nicholas. In this school, which occupied an old convent 
building in Paris, tbe instruction in shop work was given by 
foremen from the different factories in Paris. The plan of 
‘instruction, however, was only one step removed from the 
Ordinary apprenticeship of the time, because the boys entered 
into an working agreement covering three or four years, and the 
manufacturers furnished the teachers and the materials on 
which the boys worked and kept the shops in repair, in return 
for which they received the labour of the boys in the finished 
work turned out. 


The value of school instruction in the processes of a trade 
was discussed at length in the report of the French Commission 


of 1865 on technical education. This report classified such 
instruction as follows: 


1. instruction in schools of weaving and otherwise, chiefly 
for orphans, in which the purpose was to train machine 


Operators or, as the report says, “apprentices of the 
bumblest order’; 


the comprehensive instruction needed to give a boy a 
trade; 


+ 4 more limited amount of practical experience com- 


bined with theory needed to produce foremen and 
Superintendents, 


The members of the Commission thought that all of these, 
~when suited to local Conditions, deserved the encouragement of 
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the state, yet they took stand that the chief object of instruction 
in the shop should be to train all-round mechanics and not 
machine operatives. And they believed that this was possible.. 
In support of their contention, they referred to the fact that- 
several schools, especially those under the Christian Brothers,. 
were sending out boys at the end of three or four years who- 
were able to “obtain wages at least as high as those earned by 
ordinary apprentices.” They had accomplished this while giving: 
the boys “general and technical instruction up to the limits. 
required by their social position.” Moreover, the habits of order 
and morality acquired by these boys caused them to be “sought 
by the heads of workshops.”*+ 


On the other hand, the Commission recognized the serious- 
ness of the criticism that the school shop did not accustom its- 
pupils to work with that rapidity of execution which is funda- 
mental in economical production. They believed that this could 
be remedied by “‘a good organization, meeting as far as possible 
the normal requirements of industry.”’** In spite of what they 
believed was possible, they did not look forward to any large 
Proportion of the necessary workmen’s being trained in the 
schools. They considered that the great mass of apprentices 
would have to be trained in the factories. 


In 1868, a very important step forward was taken in teach- 
ing the processes of a mechanical trade, The government of 
Russia was in need of more practical engineers and more 
mechanics for its railway service. The problem of helping to 
supply them was turned over to the Imperical Technical 
Railway School at Moscow. The director of this school, Victor 
della Vos, realized that the usual process of training mechanics 
by the apprenticeship method was slow and uneven jin its 
results, Working in the spirit of a production engineer, under a 
military system, he wanted to produce a higher grade and more 
uniform product in trained workers in a shorter time and ata 
lower cost. He concluded that he could not accomplish this by 
apprenticeship methods in the regular production shops 
connected with the school. He, therefore, established a new 
set of shops which he called “instruction shops’’ to distinguish 
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them from his production shops. For each of the instruction 
shops he provided a teacher to give instruction to a large class 
instead of to a few individuals. He equipped each of these 
shops with as many working places and as mapy sets of tools as 
there were members in a class. Then he analyzed into simple 
elements the processes of each trade or art to be taught and 
Organized these elements into tool and construction exercises. 
These were arranged in the order of difficulty of performance. 
A working drawing of each exercise was provided for every 
Student in a given class. In each shop, the teacher, an expert 
mechanic, began the course of instruction by giving a demons- 
tration lesson on the first exercise of the series and then requir- 
ing all members of the class to perform the same exercise, each 
member working at his own bench or forge or lathe or other 
working place, depending upon the circumstances. At the 
proper time, the teacher gave the second demonstration and, 
later, a third, and so on, until the first period of the course was 
completed. During this period, each student had learned the 
fundamental uses of all the tools. In the second period, elements 
of construction—in woodworking, joints—were taught in a 
similar manner but with less close inspection on the part of 
the teacher of the use of the tools. Such inspection was less 
necessary now, because correct habits in the use of the tools 
had begun to be found. In the third period, the students, 
working individually or in groups, made projects involving 
severa] or many elements of construction. During this period, 
the student did his own planning, and the teacher assumed the 
attitude of a superintendent. In this period, the purpose of the 
procedure was to develop the student’s initiative and power to 
take responsibility. 


As an economical and effective scheme for producing 
mechanics for the railway service, the Della Vos plan was a 
success. Indeed, it was much more than that, because it was 
just what industrial educators in many schools in other 
countries had been working toward and wanting. This system 
was shown at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 
1876, and made a_ profound impression, Almost immediately, 
courses of instruction based on the Russian Principle of analysis 
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were developed in the leading trade and technical schools of 
both Europe and America. And although the system originated 
entirely as a scheme to facilitate the production of mechanics 
and not at allas a means of general education, in America it 
gave the first impulse to manual training work which developed 
into an important movement in general education. 


It is true that, since that time, in both trade teaching and 
instruction in the manual arts as part of a general education, 
there has been a reaction against the particular form of course 
used by the Russians and others during the ’seventies and 
7eighties. There has been a reaction against abstract exercises 
in shop work just as against abstract exercises in teaching lan- 
guage and mathematics and drawing. But the fundamental idea 
of analyzing an art or trade or manual occupation for teaching 
purposes has constantly gained in momentum, until its practice 


is axiomatic today. 


Sixteen years ago, Dr. L. D. Harvey, of Stout Institute, at a 
conference of manual arts teachers held in Bloomington, 
Illinois, made the surprising statement that he wished we had 
$40,000 to spend in making analyses of the different trades so 
that all of us might know better what to teach in manual 
training and trade schools. He saw farther into the future than 
the rest of us. We now recognize that what he said at that 
meeting was a prophecy. Since that time, this country has spent 
several times $40,000 in analyzing trades and occupations; and 
from present indications, the work has hardly more than begun. 
It is this analytical work, first employed by Della Vos in 
Russia, that has enabled the school to improve upon the old 
apprenticeship methods of teaching the fundamental skills of 
many trades. But the use of this type of analysis has not 
stopped at the school; it has become the basis of apprentice 
teaching in many factories. It is mow being applied in the 


training of foremen. 
Recapitulating, it is seen that the old-time apprenticeship 


was broken down by the invention and use of power machinery, 
the development of the factory system, and the consequent 
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demand for cheap labour. In the readjustment that took place 
during the nineteenth century, the responsibility for the keep, 
the moral and religious training, and the general education of 
the young worker were definitely transferred from the master 
or employer to the parent or guardian. Then, to give relief to 
the parent or guardian, free public elementary schools came 
into being, furnishing a better type of education than the old 
apprenticeship. For the mysteries of the trade there was 
substituted the class work and lectures of the mechanics’ insti- 
tutes and a variety of co-operative and philanthropic institutions, 
The instruction in these consisted, for the most part, of 
mathematics and its various applications, drawing—freehand, 
mechanical, architectural—and the natural sciences, especially 
their more common applications in machinery and the various 
industries. As a substitute for the apprenticeship method of 
teaching trade processes, the schoo] made comparatively little 
progress before 1870. There was grave doubt whether the 
school could ever take the place of apprenticeship in teaching 
the processes of a mechanical trade. Then came the Russian 
experiment based on a teaching analysis of several of the 
mechanic arts. This experiment demonstrated that the funda- 
mental skills can be economically and effectively taught in 
school shops. The recent results of the analytical promis 
have been far reaching. Trade analysis bas expanded into 
occupation analysis and is affecting teaching far beyond the 
realm of industrial education. Yet with all this development, 
there are still doubts about the effectiveness of the school in 
providing a complete substitute for the educational features of 
the old apprenticeship. The school has demonstrated that it 
can furnish a superior type of general education including some 
moral and civic instruction—it can teach the mysteries, or what 
we now call the “technology” or the “related subject matter,” 
better than the industries are likely to do it~and that it can 
teach certain fundamental skills effectively. On the other hand, 
it still remains true that although special skills can be taught 
and requisite speed can be acquired in a school, they are 
usually most effectively gained in the industrial plant under a 
part-time co-operative plan or under a modern apprenticeship 
agreement. 
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When studied in its historical setting, vocational education 
bas a broad foundation to rest on in the old apprenticeship 
system—a very worthy ancestor. The inheritance of vocational 
education, however, also includes a persistent conflict of forces 
which was born of the Industrial Revolution. This conflict has, 
been between the machine and a narrow range of knowledge,, 
on the one hand, and a more comprehensive trade and a wider 
range of knowledge, on the other. Out of this conflict and the 
changing social-ideals and economic conditions have come the 
present-day problems. 


On June 8, 1936, President Franklin D. Roosevelt approved 
the George-Deen Act®® authorizing increased appropriations 
of Federal funds for the support of vocational education. On 
the same date the President addressed identical letters to 
Senators Smith of South Carolina and George of Georgia, and 
to Congressmen Palmisano of Maryland and Deen of Georgia. 
The text of the letter was in part as follows: 


I have approved H.R. 12120, a bill to provide for the 
further development of vocational education in the severab 
States and Territories, because of my deep interest in 
providing our young people with adequate opportunities 
for vocational training. So many criticisms have been 
directed at the bill in its present state, however, that it 
seems to me advisable, before the act goes into effect on 
July 1, 1937, that a disinterested group review its provisions 
in relation to the experience of the Government under the: 
existing programme of Federal aid for vocational education,. 
and the relation of such training to general education and. 
to prevailing economic and social conditions.” 


The Appointment of the Committee 


In accordance with the intention expressed in this communica-. 
tion, the President on September 19, 1936, invited 18 
individuals to serve on a committee to make a study of 
vocational education. The full text of the letter of invitation; 
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gent to each person asked to serve on the committee, is as 
follows: 


At the time I approved H.R. 12120, which authorizes 
additional appropriations for Federal aid for vocational 
education in the several States and Territories, I indicated 
my belief that before the Act goes into effect on July 1, 1937, 
the whole subject should be reviewed by a disinterested 
group. It is my thought that such a group should study the 
experience under the existing programme of Federal aid 
for vocational education, the relation of such training to 
general education and to prevailing economic and social 
conditions, and the extent of the need for an expanded 
programme. 


I take pleasure in inviting you to accept membership on 
a committee to make such studies and to develop recommen- 
dations which will be available to the Congress and to the 
Executive. The services of the several Federal departments 
will be available to this committee. Travelling expenses 
incurred by members in attending committee meetings will 


be met by the Government. 


I hope that it will be possible for you to serve in this 
capacity and to assist in the development of a sound basis 
for a programme of vocational education which will be of 
maximum benefit to those affected. 


The Committee held its first meeting on November 6 and 
7, 1936. It was immediately realized that a fundamental attack 
on the problems of Federal relations to vocational education 
would require an extensive study. The Committee at its first 
meeting authorized the appointment of a director of studies and 
the development of a staff for the conduct of the investigation. 


_ In the course of the studies carried on for and reported to 
the Committee it became increasingly evident that the problems 
cof vocational education could not readily be disentangled from 
the larger questions involved in the whole matter of Federal 
relations to education in general. Furthermore, certain bills 
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authorizing a large expansion of Federal aid to education 
were introduced into the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
‘Congress and were given serious consideration. In view of these 
developments the President on April 1, 1937, enlarged the 
scope of the responsibilities assigned to the Committee and 


added four members. 


The original expectation bad been that the final report of 
the Committee on the subject of vocational education would 
be available in time to be considered by Congress in determining 
the amount of the appropriation for the fiscal year ending in 
1938. With the expansion of the functions of the Committee, 
it seemed inadvisable to make a final pronouncement concern- 
ing Federal relations to vocational education until the study of 
education in its wider scope had been completed. A preliminary 
statement was agreed to by the Committee and presented to 
the President on April 24, 1937, making recommendations 
concerning the amount that should be appropriated for 
vocational education under the George-Deen Act for the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1938.75 


Plan of Conducting the Investigation 


The general plan for conducting the study of vocational 
education was to appoint specialists in each of the major areas 
of the whole field and to assign them responsibility for the 
preparation of memorandums on their special topics. These 
investigations were planned under the leadership of the Director 
and the Associate Director of Studies, and the memorandums 
in preliminary. form were submitted to a number of experts 
for criticism. The titles of the principal memorandums and the 
names of the staff members who prepared them are as follows: 


A Brief History of the George-Deen Act, by Lloyd E. Blauch. 
The Administration of Vocational Education, by Walter 


D. Cocking. 
History of Administrative Interpretations of Certain Phrases 
in the Vocational Education Acts, by Katherine A. Frederic, 
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The Development of the Statement of Policies for the: 


Administration of Vocational Education, by Watson 
B. Dickerman. 


Financing Vocational Education, by Leonard Power. 


Research Functions of the Federal Board for Vocationat 
Education, by Oswald L. Harvey, 


Vocational Education in Agriculture, by Barton Morgan,, 
assisted by Marion E. Olson. 


Home Economics Education, by Clara M. Brown and Opal 
T. Rhodes, 


Vocational Education in Trades and Industries, by Lewis. 
W. Smith and J. Orin Powers, 


The Experience of Industry with Vocational Education, by- 
Stephen M. Loebl. 
The Experience of Labour with Trade and Industrial’ 


Education, by Howell H. Broach and Julia O’Connor 
Parker, 


A Brief Survey of Co-operative Diversified-Occupations 
Programmes in Six Selected Cities with Special Reference 
to Labour Standards, by Mary E. Skioner. 


Vocational Education in Office Occupations, by Lewis 
W. Smith, assisted by Margaret Blander. 


Vocational Education in Distributive Occupations, by Lewis 
W. Smith and Margaret Blander. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement in Relation to Vocational’ 
Education, by Anne Davis. 


Occupational Trends and Their Relation to the Problem of 
Vocation Education, by O. F. Carpenter,?6 

The Preparation of Vocational Teachers, Supervisors, and 
Directors, by Lloyd E, Blauch, 

Federal Relations to the Vo 


cational Education of Negroes, 
by Doxey A. Wilkerson and 


Robert C. Weaver. 
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Five basic sources of information and data were utilized 
in the study of vocational education: (1) Available published 
and unpublished reports and studies bearing on the problem; 
{2) an extensive series of questionnaires for the collection of 
data and opinions; (3) statements submitted by interested 
groups and persons; (4) organized conferences in which interest- 
ed groups were invited to participate; and (5) informal con- 
ferences with a wide variety of persons having first-hand 
knowledge of the programme of vocational education. Through 
co-operation with the staff of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
‘Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York, a considerable amount of material collected in that study 
was made available for the investigation of Federal relations to 


vocational education. 


Every organized group having anything to do with voca- 
‘tional education in the United States was given an opportunity, 
either through the conferences or by means of submitted state- 
ments, to present points of view for consideration by the 
‘Committee. Every effort was made to secure as representative 
a sampling of individual conferences as possible, and no person 
was denied opportunity for a hearing on a point of view 
pertinent to the problem of Federal relations to vocational 


‘education. 


The Nature of the Study 


lly a staff study for the Advisory Com- 
for its consideration in developing recom- 
mendations with respect to vocational education. In addition 
‘to this staff study, the members of the Committee had available 
the proceedings of the conferences and the statements submitted 
by various organizations and individuals, as well as their own 
personal knowledge of the situation in vocational education, 
which, in the case of a number of members of the Committee, 


‘was rather extensive. 


The study was origina 
mittee on Education, 


This study undertakes to survey in a fairly broad way t 
whole plan of organization for the federally reimburs' 
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Programe of vocational education, the outcomes of this service, 
the needs of the country for occupational preparation, and the 
manner in which those needs may best be met. The present 
treatment does not presume to go beyond the presentation and 
interpretation of the findings from this investigation. 


The data and conclusions were based in the main upon the 
series of staff memorandums Previously listed. The basic 
Sources used in the investigation were reexamined, however, and 


Some material was included which was not available at the time 
the original staff memorandums were prepared. 


This study was the first attempt at an extensive outside 
appraisal of the federally reimbursed programme of vocational 
education in the United States. A committee of 52 citizens, 
appointed in 1929 by President Hoover and organized by 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, reported in 1931 on the general 
problem of Federal relations to education. The report of that 
Committee, prepared under the leadership of the late Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, made considerable reference to the programme of 
vocational education, but did not attempt to survey it 
extensively, The report of the National Advisory Committe on 
Education, as that group was designated, bas been of great 
value as a starting point for the present investigation. The. 
attempt in the present treatment has been not only to consider 
the educational Problems involved, but also to consider the 


Social and economic relationships inherent in any programme 
of occupational Preparation. 


This study of vocational education was conceived Primarily 
as an attempt to collect and interpret the existing factual 
information and Opinions and the attitudes of those who in. 
various ways have had close personal knowledge of the 
operation of the programme, Much of the latter sort of material 
came to the Committee in a confidential manner. Because of the 
nature of the inquiry and the kind of evidence considered. It 
is not possible to document or cite Specific authority for each 
and every conclusion reached in this study, 


: Particularly where: 
the attempt is to present a synthesis of t 


he views of many 
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individuals who are in a position to speak from their personal 
knowledge of the programme. 


In any report of a study of an operating programme, itis 
only natural that greater space should be given to discussion of 
the deficiencies and sbortcomings than to the points of 
excellence that need no correction. Care has been taken in this 
study to mention the many praiseworthy features of the fede- 
rally reimbursed programme of vocational education, but such 
points do not require so extensive a discussion as the features 
in which some revision seems to be desirable. It will be under- 
stood that this apparent distribution of emphasis does not 
indicate any lack of appreciation for the many excellent 


accomplishments of the programme. 


Certain phases or aspects of vocational education were not. 
treated in the atudy because attention was given then in other 
staff publications of the Advisory Committee on Education. 
Although the administration of the vocational rehabilitation of 
Physically disabled persons has been closely associated with 
vocational education, the rehabilitation programme has so 
many distinctive aspects tbat a separate study has been devoted 
to it2? The Co-operative Agricultural Extension Service main- 
tained through the land-grant colleges is treated fully ina 
separate study dealing with the land-grant colleges and their 


associated services.” Certain problems of vocational education 
peculiar to the Negro race are treated in a separate study 
dealing with Federal relations to the education of Negroes.’® 


encountered in the investigation of 
vocational education was the relative lack of previous evalua- 
tive research studies or even of adequate routine administrative 

d throw light on the achievements of the 


data in form that woul 
federally reimbursed programme. Although every effort has 
been made to develop materials of this sort for the present 


study, only a beginning could be madein the limits of the 
time and finance available. The process of evaluation begun 
in this inquiry should be continued under appropriate 


auspices. 


One of the difficultie 
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American Occupational 
Conference 


An interesting chapter in the history of occupational adjustment 
was completed when the National Occupational Conference 
closed its doors on September 30, 1939. More than six years 
before—in February 1933—organization of the Conference 
was announced by Morse A, Cartwright, director of the 
American Association for Adult Education, in which 
organization the N.O.C, resided financially, The time was 
Depression was Playing 
housands of youth were 


surprising numbers went fro 
for which they had been 


a central clearing h 
was created, 
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In the six and a half years that followed, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York appropriated approximately halfa 
million dollars for work in this field. Part of this was for the 
support of the N.O.C., part for research and related projects 
conducted by the Conference, and part for projects undertaken 
by co-operating organizations. The work has included studies 
of occupations, research 1D the measurement of individual 
differences having occupational significance, experiments, 
demonstrations, and evaluations of operating programmes of 


occupational adjustment. 


Many individuals have contributed much in the way of 
counse] and active support to the accomplishments of the 
N.O.C. General Robert I. Rees, Mr. Cartwright, and Franklin 
J. Keller were closely identified with the founding of the 
Conference, Dr. Keller being the first director and serving until 
July, 1936. The valued advice of Walter A. Jessup, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and the understanding support of Frederick P. Keppel, then 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, were 
available to the Conference at all times. The vigor and resource- 
fulness of J. Walter Dietz and his previous experience as a 
member of the Executive Committee made him a most worthy 
successor to General Rees as Chairman. Most helpful also was 
the generous assistance of the N.O.C. Technical Committee 
under the chairmanship of Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Minnesota. To these should be 
added the names of Anna L. Burdick, Harold F. Clark, Harvey 
N. Davis, James E. Russell. Thomas G. Spates, Alexander J. 
Stoddard, and Ben D. Wood, all members of the Executive 
Committee. They have served without stint, and their wise 
counsel has kept the Conference on a steady keel throughout 


the six years. 
lows will aim to present concisely the 


The report that fo ! 
main lines of activity which the N.O.C. 


record for each of the 
has carried on. 
Almost immediately upon formation the 


Publications. 
faced the problem of publications. The- 


Executive Committee 
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question of a periodical was quickly answered by conversations 

between Dr. Keller and officers of the National Vocational 
“Guidance Association which led to an agreement whereby the 
two groups became co-operating publishers of the magazine. 


The Magazine. When the N.O.C. was organized the Trustees 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association accepted a 
mutual benefit proposal that the Conference become co- 
publisher, with the addition of the word Occupations to the 
then existing name, The Vocatianal Guidance Magazine. The 
48-page periodical, with a paid circulation of fewer than 2,000 
was increased in size and in the scope of its offering. In three 
years the number of readers had grown by 50 per cent to nearly 
3,000, and in the succeeding three years the 1936 figure was 
increased by more than 100 percent to approximately 6,500 
Paid subscriptions. This expansion is credited to an increased 
interest throughout the nation in vocational guidance and 
Telated activities in the general field of occupational adjust- 
ment, especially in placement and follow-up for out-of-school 
youth. It should be noted also that during the last three years 
there had been in effect an editorial Policy that called for 
presentation of magazine articles and departments as com- 
pletely practical in their application as it was possible to 
-obtain. Typical among comments of readers was one that 
declared: “Occupations is far better than ever. In fact, it’s 
getting to be a magazine that challenges Comparison with 


of them, for meat, for readability, for usefulness, 
right interestingness!” 


any 
and for down- 
Appeal to reader interest through useful 


-and helpful information has been a Primary objective, and its 
Teception appears to warrant continuance of this policy, 


The six volumes of the Magazine beginning with the issue 
‘for June 1933, contain a total of a 


Pages. More than five hundred 5 
buted by nearly as many authors, including some of the most 
Prominent individuals in the fields of educ 
industry, and labour. The great diversity of subjects covered 
-and the calibre of authors may be observed in the subject and 
-author indexes of the six volumes, XII to XVII inclusive, which 


PProximately six thousand 
Pecial articles have been contri- 


ation, commerce, 
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appear on pages 837 to 860 of the June, 1939, issue. Three 
supplements were issued: New Frontiers in Guidance (March,. 
1934); Breathitt County in the Southern Appalachians: Voca- 
tional Guidance in a Social Setting (June, 1936); and 
Vocational Guidance in Rockland County (May, 1936). 


Special numbers were published on the following topics: 
Occupational Distribution and Trends (February 1934); 
Analysis of the Individual (April 1934); Mental Hygiene and 
Guidance (November 1934); Vocational Guidance and Educa- 
tion for Negroes (March 1936); Criteria of Vocational Success 
(June 1936); The Social and Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous (April 1937); Youth and Labour (March 1939); 
and Jobs of Tomorrow (May 1939). There have also been 
annual numbers reporting conventions of the American Council: 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


Scores of articles from the magazine have been reprinted in 
full or in abstract form in otber periodicals, attesting to the 
value of the material presented. Wherever occupational adjust- 
ment problems are discussed it is rare indeed that Occupations: 
is not mentioned; it has come to be recognized as a highly 
valuable handbook and reference work in vocational counselling,. 
in placement, and in problems of young people. It is parti- 
cularly worthy of note that no other monthly magazine in the: 
country contributed as many references to American Youth:- 
An Annotated Bibliography, published last year by the American. 


Youth Commission. 


Early in 1938, when it became evident that the work of the: 
N.O.C. was nearing completion, the National Vocational. 
Guidance Association appointed a Committee on Future Policy 
and assigned to it the task of preparing the way for the Associa- 
tion to resume full responsibility for publication of the magazine. 
A plan was presented at the 1939 Convention in Cleveland which 
included authority for the Committee to negotiate with the 
Carnegie Corporation for a final grant to facilitate this transfer. 
This request was approved subsequently at the April meeting 
of the Carnegic Corporation. With the funds thus made 
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available the Association hopes to make the magazine self- 
‘supporting. 


The final grant from the Corporation enabled the new 
Editorial Board to retain the same general format of the 
magazine. By decision of the N.V.G.A. Trustees and Delegate 
Assembly the number of issues per year was set at eight instead 
of nine, October through May. A slightly smaller size of type 
permitted inclusion in eighty pages of as much or more material 
as had previously appeared in ninety-six pages. A lighter weight 
paper and a less expensive style of binding gave the appearance 
and “feel”? of less bulk but provided greater ease in reading 
and handling. The cover design was changed also. The 
magazine office equipment of the N.O.C. was moved on July 
1, 1939, to the Association’s new headquarters in ample space 
Provided by Teachers College, Columbia University. Harry D. 
Kitson continued as editor, Following publication of the 
October 1939, issue on September 15, Donald M. Cresswell 
resigned as Managing editor and was succeeded by Ralph B. 
Kenney, formerly a counsellor in tbe Albany High School, 
Albany, New York, who served also as executive secretary of 
the N.V.G.A., succeeding Fred C. Smith, 


In the six years that the N.O.C. has been co-publisher of 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, funds allocated 
from N.O.C. maintenance Plus special grants from the Corpora- 
tion have totalled more than $ 100,000 for the magazine. The 
N.O.C. retired on June 30 from participation in its Publication, 
confident in the belief that Occupations would continue to 
expand in usefulness and value to all who are interested in the 
advancement of occupational adjustment. 


Occupational Index. Prior to the N.0.C, 
bibliography of current literature describing occupations. To 
meet this need the Occupational Index was established in 
January 1936. It now covers regularly all n 
United States Government publications, a Jar, 
technical and general magazines, and the pamp 
of several hundred organizations. 


there was no 


€w books, all 
ge number of 
blet publication 
During its first three years 
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2,562 new references were listed, annotated, and indexed by 


subject, title, and author. 


The Occupational Index has been incorporated and has 
received a terminal grant from the Carnegie Corporation which 
is expected to place it upon a self-supporting basis within a 
few years. The office and workroom of Occupational Index were 
moved to New York University on May 1, 1939. Robert 


Hoppock is the editor. 


Occupational Abstracts. To make occupational information 


still more accessible, the N.O.C. in 1935 initiated a series of 
appraisals and abstracts of available literature—published in 
Pamphlet form —each pamphlet covering a single occupation. 
More than sixty titles have been completed and approximately 
forty-one thousand copies of these have been distributed. 
Occupational Index, Inc., has accepted responsibility for 
continuing this programme as long as available funds permit, 
and for exploring the possibility of continuing on a self- 
sustaining basis. Editing and publication activities were trans- 
ferred to offices at New York University on May 1, 1939. 


he first book to be published for the 
Conference was Job Satisfaction by 
e standard, almost the only authori- 
ith this most important aspect of 


Books and Reports. T 
National Occupational 
Robert Hoppock. It is th 
tative volume dealing W 
occupational adjustment. 


aphies of material describing occupations 
n the N.O.C. was organized but none was 
both complete and up to date, The senior author of one of 
these publications was engaged to prepare a complete biblio- 
graphy covering, as far as possible, all material published from 
1920 to 1935. The result was Books About Jobs by Williard E. 
Parker, published for the N.O.C. by the American Library 
Association in 1936. The book was received with enthusiasm 
by counsellors everywhere, apparently because it met most 
effectively the need which had led the Executive Committee to 


authorize its preparation. 


Several bibliogr: 
were available whe 
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Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing by Walter V. Bingham was 
published for the National Occupational Conference by Harper’s 
on February 19, 1937. Dr. Bingham wrote this book under a 
subvention from the Carnegie Corporation upon the request of 
the Executive Committee of the N.O.C. That the choice both 
of project and author was wise has been amply borne out by 
the reception of the book. The eager acceptance of the volume 
both as a text and asa reference indicates that the book will 


probably be the standard discussion in its field for some time 
to come. 


In the spring of 1937 Vocational Guidance Throughout the 
World appeared. This admirable comparative survey was the 
work of Franklin J. Keller and Morris S, Veteles. Each of the 
authors had visited most of the countries about which he wrote, 
and for those not visited excellent reference material had been 
made available. The result was a penetrating overview of 
guidance practices in all the important nations of the world. 
No comparable volume had existed hitherto, so that the 
National Occupational Conference in under-writing the prepa- 
ration of the manuscript performed a service out of all 
proportion to the investment represented. 


The interim report of the Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents entitled Occupational Adjustment was a 
1938 publication of the National Occupational Conference. In 
the words of the superintendent who wrote it, ‘‘The report is an 
effort to state the essential principles of occupational adjust- 
ment as they have developed out of a year’s thinking and 
experimentation on the part of the Tour members, and to 
review some of their efforts and accomplishments during the 
same year. . . Present plans contemplate another, perhaps several, 
interim reports, pointing toward a full and comprehensive 
statement when this seems justified by circumstances.” The 
report has been widely circulated and has formed the basis for 
discussion at twelve Regional Conferences on Occupational 
Adjustment sponsored by the N.O.C, during 1938-39 in cities 
represented by the superintendents who participated in the tour, 
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In the preliminary steps toward organization of the 
National Occupational Conference, General Rees was one of 
the most active and interested of the small group of men who 
brought the body into being. It was he who was chosen 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, a position which he 
held until his sudden death on November 23, 1936. So highly 
did his associates in the N.O.C. hold his achievements that a 
special memorial booklet was prepared and published ia 1938;. 
Robert Irwin Rees—An Appreciation. A limited edition was 
provided for distribution among his many friends and 
associates. 


One more N.O.C.-sponsored publication came from the 
press last May. This is a booklet reporting results of a special 
occupational adjustment study of the schools and community 
in Essex Country, New Jersey. The study was made under the 
direction of Howard D. Campion, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Los Angeles, California, Public Schools. The Vocational 
Schools of Essex County, New Jersey is a significant contri+ 
bution in that it presents an entirely new type of study covering 


a country unit vocational school system located in a thickly 


populated industrial area. 


Grants to various other individuals and organizations, 
made by the Carnegie Corporation on recommendation oft he 
National Occupational Conference, resulted in the following 
publications in addition to 4 number of special articles published 


in Occupations? 


Guidance Bibliographies for 1935 and 1936, by the United States. 


Office of Education (1937). 


Life Earnings in Selected Occupations, by Harold F. Clark and 


others (1938). 


Occupations in Retai 
Women Workers Th 
Pruette (1934) 


| Stores, by Dorothea de Schweinitz (1937). 
rough the Depression, edited by Lorine 
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Publications of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 


Directory of Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in Fields Related to Health (1936). 


Directory of Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in Professions Other Than Those Concerned 
with Health and Arts (1936). 


Directory of Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in the Fields of Business and Industry 
(1937). 

Dentistry —Its Professional Opportunities (1934). 

Dentistry as a Profession (1934). 

Special Librarianship as a Career (1933). 


Business Opportunities for Home Economics Trained Women 
(1938). 


‘Publications of the United States Office of Education 


Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance, by 
Giles M. Ruch and David Segel (Bulletin No. 202). 


Guidance Programmes for Rural High Schools, by Paul W. 
Chapman (Bulletin No. 203). 


Occupational Information and Guidance; Organization and 


Administration, by Harry A. Jager, Layton S. Hawkins, and 
Giles M. Ruch (Bulletin No. 204), 


Field Service. In February 1933, the National Occupational 
Conference took over the field Service activities of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. There Were available at that 
time a number of mimeographed lists of references on methods 
of teaching occupations, follow-up Studies, homeroom guidance, 
College personnel work, and the theory and Practice of voca- 
tional guidance, which were sent Out in response to requests for 
such ioformation. As the inquiries increased in number certain 
types of requests became familiar through the frequency with 
which they appeared. As soon as it became evident that there 
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was a continuing demand for a certain type of information, the 
N.O.C. undertook to have such information prepared in mimeo- 
graphed or printed form. A number of articles in the magazine 
and a few of the research projects resulted from this attempt 
to meet the needs of working counsellors. In June, 1935, there 
were on the list of publications seventeen mimeographed 
bulletins and sixteen reprints; in June, 1939, there were four 
Mmimeographed forms, sixty-one occupational abstracts, and 
eighty-three reprints, several of the earlier mimeographed forms 
having been incorporated in articles for Occupations and later 


Teprinted. 


In the first three years of the N.O.C.’s existence there were 
3,585 requests for help in solving counselling problems, In the 
three years ending February 1, 1939, the requests numbered 
13,022, or a total of 16,607 since 1933. These came chiefly 


from librarians, high school principals and counsellors, college 
d students. In smaller numbers 


deans and placement officers, an 
rintendents of schools, state 


Tequests have come from supe 
directors of education, government agencies (mainly the N.Y,A., 


the C.C.C., and the W.P.A.), personnel officers of business 
Organizations, Y.M.C.A.’s_ and Y.W.C.A.’s, ministers, and 
hospital and prison authorities. The writers represented 
Practically every section of the United States. Inquiries also 


baye come from Cuba, Canada, the Philippine Islands, South 


America, Australia, and China. 


otal number of requests approximately 11,000 were 
| ranging from one publication to 
1,000 in a single order. Io round figures 41,000 occupational 
abstracts and 35,000 reprints of articles that have appeared in 
Occupations have been distributed. The main sources from 
which these orders have emanated are: individuals, 2,300; high 
Schools, 1,700; libraries, 1,600; colleges, 800; local boards of 
education, 750; and government agencies, 300. 


Of the t 
orders for printed materia 


orders for printed material, although time- 


The handling of : 
e answering of letters 


consuming, is of less importance than th 
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from those who seek specific information or help. The greatest 
number of these have come from the following groups: 


Individual. 800 inquiries regarding opportunities and 
training in more than 100 different occupations. 


High school principals and vocational counsellors: 600 
requests for information on such topics as lists of occupa- 
tional books, cumulative record systems, organization and 
development of guidance Programme, opportunities and 


training requirements in specific occupations, schools for 
the handicapped. 


College Counsellors, teachers, and placcement officers: 
400 inquiries including information on tests, employment 


Statistics, college vocational guidance programme, personnel 
work for college women, 


Local boards of education: 400 requests including most 
frequently inquiries regarding starting a county guidance 


Programme, forms and methods used county and city 
Occupation surveys. 


Other groups, including parent-teacher associations, civic 
organizations, prison authorities, personnel directors of busi- 
ness organizations, National Youth Administration directors, 
education directors of the C.C.C., and state departments of 
education, have sent numerous requests for information on 


» Vocational 
ons, tests used for employee 
odustrial Counselling service, 
b high schools in advising 


In November 1937, Mar 
Bureau of the Cincinnati Pub. 
under a fellowship grant and 
the field Service to 
counsellers, librarians, 


y P. Corre of the Vocation 
lic Schools came to the N.O.C. 
assisted materially in bringing 
the attention of a greater number of 
and government agencies than hitherto 
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had been aware of the service and the wealth of material avail- 
able through the N.O.C. library and files. 


Another important part of the field service work has been 
the counsultation in the office by members of the staff with 
persons from all over the world. In the past six years these have 
numbered more thana thousand and have included visitors 
from British Columbia, New Zealand, Australia, China, Japan, 
South Africa, and Belgium. The staff members have travelled 
extensively to give advice in various communities on 
vocational guidance problems. Since the beignning of the 
N.O.C. they have met with 369 professional groups, have 
attended 178 meetings, and have given 295 addresses. Their 
articles, published in various magazines including School and 
Society, Nation’s Business, Education Digest, Vital Speeches, 
Child Study, Business Education World, National Education 
Association Journal, Phi Delta Kappa, Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, American Vocational Association Journal, and Opportunity, 
haye numbered 68 in addition to those published in Occupa- 
tions. There have been scores of invitations for service, articles 
and addresses which could not be accepted. 


United State’s Offices of Education. Early in 1938 conversa- 
which led to the organization on August 


w Occupational Information and Guidance 
ted States Office of Education, Washington, 


tions were begun 
1, 1939, of a ne 
Service in the Uni 
D.C, 


The scope and duties of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service have been clearly described by John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in the 
November 1938, and April 1939, numbers of Occupations. 
One of its functions is the approval of plans for the setting up 
of occupational information and guidance divisions in the 
various states. Up to June 1939, such plans had been 
approved for six states—Maryland, Michigans, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Maine—and the first three of these 
states had appointed supervisors Or directors of Occupational 
Information and Guidance. Preliminary steps for approval of 
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Plans had been taken (1939) by Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
North Dakota. 


In the course of the organization of the Service, the follow- 
ing were retained as consultants for varying periods: Richard 
D. Allen, Walter V. Bingham, Paul W. Chapman, and Layton 
S. Hawkins. The new service has functioned efficiently under 
the able direction of Harry A. Jager as Chief. As of September 
30 other members of the staff included Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Guidance; Royce E, 
Brewster, Specialist, Consultation and Field Service; Marguerite 
W. Zapoleon, Specialist in Occupations for Girls and Women; 


Eugenie A, Leonard, Consultant; Pedro T. Orata and Waldo B. 
Cookingham, Specialists, 


In planning the work of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service it was agreed that eventually all field service 
and mail inquiries received by the N.O.C. should be forwarded 
to the Washington office. Transfer of these activities was 
completed on February 1, 1939, During the thirteen months 
following organization of the new Service members of the staff 
have made thirty-four field trips to forty-two cities, colleges, 
and universities in nineteen states and have delivered thirty- 
seven addresses to local, state, and national groups. To meet 
demands made upon the Service, thirteen, leaflets, lists, and 
bulletins aggregating 260 Pages have been printed or 
graphed. Total distribution of the 
estimated at 55,000 copies. Between August 1, 1938, and 
August 30, 1939, an average of one thousand requests for 
information and assistance had been received a 
each month. Reference already has been made t 


publications which the Service Planned to have ready for 
distribution. 


mimeo- 
printed bulletins alone is 


nd answered 
© three major 


The Occupational Tour. One of the most significant activi- 
ties of the N.O.C. was the Occupational Education Tour for 
School Superintendents. The Possibility of the tour had been 
discussed early in the autumn of 1936 with Alexander J, 
Stoddard, chairman of the Educational Policies Commission of 
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the American Association of School Administrators. Dr. 
Stoddard’s enthusiasm for the idea encouraged the director to 
present the matter to the Executive Committee of the N.O.C., 
who in turn recommended to the Carnegie Corporation that a 
special grant be made to carry out the project. 


Ensued then a period of planning which involved the invita- 
tion and release from duty for two weeks of a representative 
+ securing the co-operation of the 


group of superintendents; 
administrative officers of the schools and cities to be visited; 
working out the actual details of the tour; arranging for net- 


work broadcasts from certain cities during the tour, and other 


publicity features. 

on, May 2, 1937, the group of thirteer 
Chicago with N.O.C. staff members 
for preliminary organization and preparation for the days to 
follow. Early in the evening the men boarded the private 
observation—Pullman car that was to be their domicile for the 
next ten days, and an experience unique to all members of the: 


group began. 


On Sunday afterno 
superintendents met in 


The immediate result of the tour was the tentative report 
of the findings reached by the superintendents after the final 
two-day conference at Princeton Inn. A digest of this report 
and the story of the tour was published in Occupations for 


June 1937. 


Throughout the year 1937-38 articles appeared in Occupa- 
tions describing occupational adjustment programme experi- 
ments in each of the cities represented. The year culminated. 
in a conference of the group held at Asheville, North Carolina, 
in May 1938, resulting in the N.O.C. bulletin Occupational 
Adjustment. At the Asheville meeting each of the superinten- 
dents agreed to sponsor @ conference in his own region the 
purpose of which would be to extend the influence of the 
report. The story of these regional conferences appeared in the: 
June 1939, issue of Occupations under the title “Occupational. 


Adjustment from Coast to Coast.” 
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What the final result of this experiment will be cannot be 
written at this time. The Carnegie Corporation has provided 
a generous terminal grant to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, which will facilitate the concluding activities under 
the guidance of the retiring director of the N.O.C. It was planned 
to have the original group of superintendents meet later for a 
further pooling of experiences and ideas. Ultimately a final 
report will be written which should take its place with other 
significant documents in American education. 


National Occupational Conferences. Five regional conferences 
sponsored by the N.O.C., 1933 to 1935, brought together five 
bundred economists, psychologists, and personnel workers 
from secondary schools, colleges, and industry. The first was 
held in August 1933, at Camp Stevens, Johnsonburg, New 
Jersey; the second in January 1934, at International House, 
Berkeley, California; the third in April 1934, at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; and the final one in August 1935, at Estes 
Park, Colorado. A similar conference on guidance for Negroes 
was held at Atlanta University, Atlanta, in December 1935. 


In each of these conferences major issues in occupational 
adjustment were discussed from all angles. A typical day’s 
programme opened with a general session from 8 to 10 a.m. 
in which some current problem was briefly outlined in a ten- 
minute statement by some authority, extemporaneously and 
conversationally discussed for an hour by a panel of five or 
Six persons representing conflicting points of view, and then 
opened for general discussion from the floor. From 10 a.m. 
until noon the conference divided into small groups for more 
intensive discussion of subtopics of Particular interest to 
members of the smaller groups. Afternoons were left free for 
wrest, recreation, and individual conferences. In the evening 
another general session on a different topic followed the general 
plan of the first morning session. 


The results were invaluable to the N.O.C. in formulating 
its activities, and those who attended expressed their apprecia- 
tion of this unusal opportunity to become well acquainted and 
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to exchange experiences with leaders in related fields whom 
they seldom met at other conferences. 


Other Activities. The activities described above account for 
he eighty-eight support grants made by 
York for projects recommended 
1 Conference. Even to describe 
ible in this brief report, but they 
that promise to become of 
Three examples will serve to 


only twenty of ¢ 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
by the National Occupationa 
all the others? would be imposs 
include a number of activities 
‘steadily increasing significance. 
illustrate. 


veral professional organizations, staff 
e made available to facilitate the 
American Council of Guidance and 
hich has held six annual conventions 
ss in the direction of more 
essary duplication. 


At the request of se 
services and funds wer 
Organization in 1934 of the 
Personnel Associations, W 
and has made significant progte 
co-ordinated effort and less unnec 


f occupational and vocational guidance 
io broadcasting, which today is so 


widespread, was inaugurated on a high plane through sponsor- 
ship by the National Vocational Guidance Association by 
means of annual grants from the Carnegie Corporation through 
the N.O.C., beginning in 1934-35 and continuing through 
1936-37. Approved scripts were supplied through the Associa= 
tion’s Radio Committee for weekly dramatized broadcasts over 

m’s School of the Air. The 


the Columbia Broadcasting Syste: 
success of this service is reflected in the rapidly growing 


popularity and increasé in the number of occupational informa- 
tion broadcasts through local and network channels. The 
ultimate value of this pioneering by radio in occupational 
adjustment service to youth and adults cannot be estimated. 


Dissemination © 
information by means of rad 


Notable developments in occupational broadcasts have 
included the weekly “americans at Work” series launched 
about a year ago as 4 chain feature of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and “On Your Job” started in June 1938, as 
a weekly National Broadcasting Company network programme. 
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The latter is conducted with the co-operation of Occupations 
and the National Vocational Guidance Association. Staff 
members of the N.O.C. assisted in shaping the teachiques 
developed for the series. The Mutual Broadcasting System 
started a weekly “‘Success Sesson”? in June, presenting inter- 
views with individuals who have attained success in various 
types of occupations. 


Through the co-operative efforts of the National Research 
Council and the National Occupational Conference, the United 
States Employment Service was enabled to begin an extensive 
Tesearch programme which is now continuing on a permanent 
basis with public support. Through this there have been 
developed improved techniques for the selection of workers in 
certain fields, and much of the ground work has been laid for 
the ultimate determination of common characteristics in certain 
hypothetical families of occupations, which determination 
would facilitate greatly the transfer, retraining, and re-employ- 
ment of those who become the victims of technological 
unemployment, One tangible result will be the publication 
shortly of Occupational Counselling Techniques by William H. 
Stead and his associates (later published), a volume setting forth 
the significant accomplishments thus far achieved. 


The Years Ahead. Thus the National Occupational Con- 
ference comes to “the end of the trail” as a physical entity— 
but in the spirit and in the effectiveness of its achievements, 
we trust, it will continue indefinitely as an aid to all phases of 
occupational adjustment throughout the nation. Begun in the 
hope that its services would help in an emergency situation, 
and carried on from year to year as its activities bore fruit, the 
N.O.C. may well regard its efforts as worthwhile if only in the 
light of assured continuation of its major activities through 
established and responsible agencies. 


Through carefully planned and supervised research, 
through investigation, conference, and Compilation, a great 
wealth of occupational and vocational guidance information 
has been assembled. Through the spoken and the printed word. 
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there has been widespread dissemination of this information 
that has benefited and will continue to benefit youth and adults 


for years to come. 


Definitely projected school and community programmes 
of occupational adjustment are still in their infancy; the 
years ahead undoubtedly will witness expansions beyond our 


greatest expectations. If, eventually, there be only small 
orts of the National Occupational Con- 


recognition of the eff 
ference in the achievement of such developments, the sponsors 


and the members of the N.O.C. will be entirely satisfied.* 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1, Reprinted, with slight changes, from Occupational, The Vocational 


Guidance Magazine, June 1939. 

2. Since Dr. Lee wrote the above another book supported by the 
N.O.C. has appeared, Appraising Guidance in Secondary Schools, by 
Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand (1941). This present 
book received help from the same source. 

3. See “The First Year—Anaual Report of N.O.C." Occupations, June 
1934; “Two-thirds of an Experiment,” Occupations, June 1935; and 
‘Accomplishments of N.O.C.,”” Occupations, January 1937—all by 
Franklin J. Keller, Director of N.O.C., 1933-36. 

staff members of the National Occupa- 

tional Conference since its inception have returned to former duties 

or have entered new or allied fields. Franklin J. Keller, director of 

N.O CG. from 1933 to 1936 returned to the principalship of the 

Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City; Edwin A. 

Lee, director since July 1936, became Professor of Education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University, in the fall of 1938, continued 

with N.O.C. on a part-time basis till 1939, and in 1940 became 

Dean of the School of Education at the University of California at 

Los Angeles; Robert Hoppock, assistant director, is now Professor 

of Education and Chairman of the Department of Personnel 

Administration in the School of Education at New York University; 

Wilbur I. Gooch, field representative, resigned in the fall of 1937 to 

become Associate Professor of Education at Boston University; 

Raymond G. Fuller, former managing editor, conducted projects for 

the American Youth Commission and recently has been a free-lance- 

writer; Rowena S. Hadsell, office manager, was executive seeretary- 


4, Those who have served as 
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for a study known as “The Negro in America,” conducted under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Corporation, Donald M. Cresswell, 
managing editor in later years, returned to his former work in 
publicity for the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and later became managing editor of the American Vocational 
Association Journal. Fred C. Smith, former editor, is Dean of the 
University of Tennessee; and Harry D. Kitson, editor, is Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


3 


The Vocational Education in 
Boston and Harvard 


Although Parsons undoubtedly should be called the founder of 
the organized vocational guidance movement, his effort might 


easily have passed away without perpetuation when he was. 


forced to give up his work. 

Eight Necessary Persons. Every movement requires. 
co-operative action for its full inauguration, and the movement 
for vocational guidance was no exception. It seems fair to say 
that the following eight people were each and all necessary to 
the founding and firm establishment of vocational guidance: 


1. Frank Parsons furnished the idea for the Vocation 
d began its execution. 


Bureau an 
2. Ralph Albertson was Parsons’ constant intellectual 
companion and co-organizer with him of the 


Breadwinners’ Institute. He served as secretary to the 
board of trustees of the Vocation Bureau, conducted 
the first course for the preparation of counsellors, and 
prepared Choosing a Vocation for publication, 


David Stone Wheeler, a progressive educator, succeeded 


3h 
Parsons as director of the bureau, and as such assisted. 
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the committee which began the first organized work in 
the Boston schools. 


4. Meyer Bloomfield encouraged Parsons from the first, 
assumed the directorship after Wheeler, and called 


public attention everywhere to the need for vocational 
guidance, 


5. Professor Paul H. Hanus gave the movement university 
sponsorship by serving as chairman of the board of 
trustees of the bureau, and arranging for summer 
school courses at Harvard University. 


6. Pauline Agassiz Shaw supported financially both the 
Civic Service House, where Parsons first operated, and 


the Vocation Bureau of Boston, which Parsons 
organized. 


7. Lincoln Filene, interested in the bureau from the start, 


sponsored it to employers, and also supported it 
financially. 


8. Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools of 
Boston, during the year following that in which the 
Vocation Bureau was organized asked for help for the 
schools, introduced vocational counselling into the 
Boston school system (1909), and thus launched the 
movement into the school systems of the country, 


What to do with the Bureau?’ With the death of Parsons, 
‘the Vocation Bureau of Boston seems to have Temained quies- 
cent for a period of more than six months. It is true that the 
class at the YMCA was carried on by Albertson and that 
this lasted into the early spring of 1909. Meanwhile Bloomfield 
had issued (undated but doubtless early in 1909) an eight- 
page pamphlet, Speakers and Lecturers, on Subjects Dealing 
with Vocational Direction. Thirty-one names were given with 
subjects for each. Two given by Professor Henry C. Metcalf 
of Tufts College are of special significance: “A College Course 
for Vocational Counselling” and ‘The Employment of 
Vocational Counsellors in Industrial Plants.” The address given 
on this pamphlet is 101 Tremont St.; evidently an office separate 
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from Civic Service House was being maintained, even though 
Parsons’ successor had not been appointed. 


About this time Superintendent Brooks of Boston was 
asking for help in organizing counselling work in the Boston 
schools, particularly to assist in selecting those pupils who 
should enter highly specialized courses in industry and 
commerce in the secondary schools of Boston. It was at this 
point that the trustees of the Vocation Bureau met to select 
a successor to Parsons. It seems evident that they were looking 
for an educator, an¢ Charles Zueblin recommended David 
Stone Wheeler, who was carrying on progressive methods of 
education in a private school at Lexington, Massachusetts. 
Wheeler was a graduate (1901) of Boston University and had 
already taught sciences at Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 


Massachusetts. 


David Stone Wheeler Succeeds Parsons. On June 19, 1909, 


Wheeler undertook his duties and with the co-operation of a 
the superintendent carefully planned 
ings for the one hundred and 


who had been designated as 


committee appointed by 
a comprehensive series of meet 


seventeen Boston teachers : 
counsellors, These meetings began early in the fall and included 
jonal opportunities in the various 


ber of employment managers 
strial and commercial enter- 


expositions of the educat 
high schools and talks by a num 
and others drawn from the indu 
Prises of greater Bostoa. 


Boston in 1909, Massachusetts had but recently been having 
One of its periodical public discussions—this time on the advent 
of vocational education. One of the most interesting cities of 
America, Boston is by tradition classical but pioneering, cultural 
industrial, and conservative but humanitarian and progressive, 
Its many historic conflicts—abolition, religious reform and 
liberalism, experiments in education—had accustomed it to 


differences of opinion. 


Vocational education came chiefly from Germany. In 1905 
Governor William L. Douglas appointed a commission under 
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the charge of Carroll D. Wright, former United States 
Commissioner of Labour, to study the needs of vocational 
education and the practices in other states and in foreign 
countries. This commission recommended that studies in the 
school be bent toward industrial preparation and that a second 
commission be appointed to establish industrial schools in 
Massachusetts. Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harward University 
was appointed chairman of the new commission; Lincoln Filene 
was another member. These two men travelled about the state 
speaking in favour of the work and hearing suggestions and 
criticisms from educators, employers, and labour union officials. 
They organized a separate board for vocational education, but 
by 1909 the need for an amalgamation was apparent. Professor 
Hanus proposed that the commission be abolished and merged 
with the work of the State Board of Education, but an 
arrangement was finally made to have a general resignation 
and reorganization. Consequently a new State Board of 
Education was organized in 1909, and David Snedden was 
made Commissioner, with Charles A. Prosser as assistant in 
charge of industrial education, Rufus W. Stimson in charge of 


agricultural education, and Charles R. Allen as agent for trade 
training. 


A glance at these dates will reveal that in this same period 
Hanus and Filene became active in the work of Parsons. It 
must be repeated, however, that there was little direct connec- 
tion between the two movements, the chief reason perhaps 
being the German influence in vocational training, which 


seemed to make inappropriate any kind of guidance based on 
self-determination for the child, 


There seems to be no evidence that Parsons had any active 
interest in the movement for vocational education; there is: 
evidence that Superintendent Brooks of the Boston public 


schools was one of the first to see the need for a connecting 
influence between the two. 


Naturally there was strong Opposition to the work of 
vocational education. Albert E. Winship, Editor of the Journal 
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of Education, was quoted in the Boston Globe on August 3f, 
1909, as strongly opposed to the organization of trade schools. 
“Boston is turning backward,” was his way of protest, and “I 
sometimes wonder if Bunker Hill and Faneuil Hall are not 
better adapted to the Mississippi Valley if the Kaiser is ta 
camp on Boston Common.” Professor Hugo Munsterberg;,. 
in the same newspaper (November 17, 1909), expressed himself” 
as strongly opposed to trade schools. He stated that boys and 
girls should not be allowed to choose their own vocations at 
high school age and, further, that the Vocation Bureau founded 
by Parsons should have at its head “‘a psychologist of worth.” 
He repeated this last observation in an article in McClure’s: 


Magazine, February 1910. 


The Boston papers were full of the discussion on vocational 
education and guidance. Some general impressions may be 
gathered from Lincolo Filene’s book of clippings, kindly placed 


at our disposal: 

and down Massachusetts addressing 
citizens on industrial education...Rufus Stimson advocating 
his idea of home projects in agriculture, and thus originat- 
ing the idea latter known as the project method...James 
P. Monroe hammering away at the idea that we in America: 
were “twenty-five years bebind the times.”...President Eliot 
stating that Germany begaD this work sixty years before... 
Strenuous debates 00 schools and colleges and their aims. 
and metbods...The argument to keep manufacturing in New 
England by training boys and girls...The money value of 
education, by Eli Weaver... Lectures by Paul H. Hanus... 
The Grand Rapids plan—occupational information through 


English classes. 


Snedden going up 


5 Committee. A civic movement for the: 
on, to culminate in an exposition in 1915, 
(The outbreak of the First World War 
out of the plans.) On May 3, 1909, 
Superintendent of the Boston Public 
A. Filene (brother of Lincoln Filene), 


The Boston 191 
improvement of Bost 
was started in 1906. 
prevented the carrying 
Stratton D. Brooks, 
Schools, wrote to Edward 
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Director of the Boston 1915 Committee, asking if this committee 
would organize a bureau for the assistance of boys and girls in 
selecting high schools.? Filene promptly replied to Brooks, 
calling attention to the Vocation Bureau founded by Parsons, 
which however, was still without an active director. Filene 
stated that the trustees of the Vocation Bureau would be glad 
to submit a plan for active work with school children. This 
plan was drawn up and submitted, and on June 7, 1909, it was 
adopted by the school committee. It Proposed the appointment 
of a committee of six masters and submasters as a “vocational 
direction committee,” the appointment of a number of 
counsellors in the schools, and the training of these counsellors 


by meetings to be held under the auspices of the Vocation 
Bureau. 


Beginnings in the Schools. It was at this time that David 
‘Stone Wheeler undertook the work as director. He drew up 
extensive plans featuring counselling, lectures to graduating 
classes, and industrial investigations. It is interesting to note 
that there was practically no provision in the plan for modifi- 
cation of school work, except that Wheeler stated that note. 
books might be kept by students and that these could contain 
compositions on occupational topics. 


On the basis of these plans the Vocation 
organized on June 19, 1909, and work be 
with the schools. During Wheeler’s direct 
meetings of the committee were held, 


Bureau was re- 
8an in co-operation 
orship a number of 


Bloomfield Takes the Directorship of the 
teveals why the directorship was changed, in November or 
December 1909, from Wheeler to Bloomfield, nor do we have 
the exact date. Typewritten reports give Mr. Wheeler's name 
as director as late as November 8, 1909, and the minutes of one 
of the October meetings of the trustees indicate a desire for 
modification of the activities of the bureau. At any rate, late 
in 1909 Bloomfield gave up his work as active director of Civic 
Service House (work that was thereupon taken over by Philip 


Bureau. No report 
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Davis) and plunged full time into the work of the Vocation 


Bureau, 


Mr. Wheeler, shortly after leaving the Vocation Bureau, 
entered training for the Methodist ministry and had charge of 
several churches, particularly one at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
After a number of years in the ministry he became a teacher 
again and joined the faculty of the Watertown, Massachusetts, 


high school. 
The Work of Frederick J. Allen, The development of the 
work, particularly in the Boston schools, indicated the need for 


printed material for the use 0 
for the bureau. For this reason 
appointed—Frederick J. Allen. 


f the school counsellors as well as 
an assistant director was 


uth College, had taught mathe- 


matics and history at Boston University and mathematics at 
Simmons College. About the time when the Breadwinners* 
Institute was organized at the Civic Service House, Allen began 
a significant kind of work with young men in Boston, a work 
that led him into contact with Civic Service House. He develop- 
ed what he called at first the City History Club and later the 
Young Men’s Civic Service Club of Boston. With very meagre 
support Allen organized, maintained, and supervised scores of 
clubs for the study of government and the practice of parlia- 
mentary law and debating. In this way he made a remarkable 
contribution to the civic welfare of Boston between 1903 and 


the time of his death in 1927. 


Allen, a graduate of Dartmo 


1910, Allen joined the Vocation Bureau as assistant 
director and investigator of occupations. He also participated 
in the counselling of individuals carried on at the bureau, in 
the preparation of manuscripts for publication, and in the work 
of preparing Boston teachers for their work in counselling. 


In June 


t was labeled Bulletin No I, Vocations 
the Vocation Bureau of Boston: The 
f this pamphlet of ten pages is as 


Allen’s first pamphle 
for Boston Boys, issued by 
Machinist. The outline © 
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follows: the trade—its divisions, dangers, conditions and future;. 
pay, positions, and opportunities; apprenticeship in the trade; 
the boy—qualities and training required; comments of People 
in the trade; comments from the state of Board of Health; 


census report figures; bibliography; and schools giving courses 
fitting for this occupation. 


Allen proved to be a temarkable investigator of occupa- 
tions, and his experience proves that a trained observer need 
Dot necessarily haye Participated in the work of the occupation. 
The details of his work will appear below. 


The Work of the Bureay under Bloomfield. Our present 
intent is to emphasize chiefly the bureau itself, 


In 1910 there was issued a 


and periodicals in English and G 
direction.” In 191] 


short bibliography of “books 
€rman dealing with vocational 
Bloomfield issued his first book, The 
Vocational Guidance o; Youth. It is general in its treatment, 
dealing with the choice of a lifework and _ its difficulties, 
beginnings of vocational guidance work in the Boston schools, 
the task of a Counsellor, some Cautions, and social and 
economic gains to be expected. The motto for the bureau 
Selected by Bloomfield was “Find thyself, and the definition 


of vocational guidance was “organized commonsense used 
to help each individual make the most of his abilities and 
Opportunities.” 


In 1911 a short course of ten le 


tures On vocational guidance 
was given by Bloomfield in the 


Harvard Summer School. 


In 1911 also Bloomfield was asked to Serve as special 
commissioner in the War Department for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico, and in 1912 he Was vocational adviser to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In that year also he turned aside 
to arbitrate a strike in the gar; 


ment tradés, a work which led to 
much effort in that direction later in his life. 
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In 1914 Bloomfield issued, through the United States Bureau 
of Education, The School and the Start in Life, a story of the 
beginnings of vocational direction in England, Scotland and 
Germany. 


The Organization of the Employment Managers’ Association . 
One of the most important events with which the Vocation 
Bureau was connected was the creation of a new profession — 
that of employment manager or personnel director. Allen, in 
his investigations of occupations, had early met the men in 
charge of hiring workers, and by 1912 found that a dozen or 
more establishments had well defined officials called employment 
managers or employment supervisors. On the suggestion of 
persons we are unable to identify these men and others met for 
a discussion of their common problems, and in December 
1912, a constitution was adopted under the name Employment 
Managers’ Association. Thus the first such organization was 


formed.? 


Not only did these pioneer personnel workers organize an 
association of employment managers; they also stimulated the 
execution of a plan to prepare them for their work. Beginning 
with the fall of 1914 a series of lectures on “The Function of 
Employment in Management” was arranged at the Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance of Dartmouth College, 
Bloomfield being one of the lecturers. The following year the 
director of the school, Harlow S. Person, offered an elective 
course, “The Employment Function in Management.” The 
announcement of topics shows how closely this guidance-in- 
industry project paralleled the work of vocational guidance: 


An intensive study of the problems of management relating 
to the employment and supervision of personnel, the control 
of working conditions and the relations between employer 
and employee. The sources of supply of employees—public, 
trade, and commercial schools, vocation bureaus, employ- 
ment agencies, etc.; classes of employees with reference 
to physical, mental, and temperamental qualifications for 
different kinds of work; classes of work with reference to 
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their demands upon employees; methods of hiring; general 
supervision; training during employment; promotion and 
transfer; records; discharge; control of working conditions— 
safety, heaith, recreation; employees’ co-operative associa- 
tions; wage systems; esprit and good will; qualifications and 
functions of the employment manager: associations of 
employment managers. 


Add dashes of psychology, unions, and collective bargaining 
and we have a completely modern course. The work was 
continued, with the title changed in 1919 to “Employment 
Management.” 


Other universities early undertook similar work, especially 
under the stimulus of the production of munitions and other 
goods for the war. 


Other Work of the Bureau. Meyer Bloomfield often told 
the writer that he realized the fact that he had little skill in the 
art of teaching; his writings also indicate his lack of connection 
with the school situation. Bloomfield did splendid work in 
spite of this handicap, but that it was a handicap no one who 
knew him could doubt. Repeatedly he spoke to conventions 
of teachers and schoo] administrators about the need for 
vocational guidance and its social importance, but when asked 
for direct suggestions for the school he had few concrete 
Proposals other than the organization of counselling. There was. 
no suggestion for curriculum revision, nothing for changing 
manual training into exploratory and tryout Courses, and no 
active connection between vocational education and vocational 
guidance. This is clearly shown in the second book published 
by Bloomfield, Youth, School, and Vocation (1915). There is 
considerable repetition of material used in former reports and 
in Youth, School, and Vocation. The sociological viewpoint is 


clearly set forth, yet little tangible material is outlined for the 
schools. 


In spite of his lack of knowledge of the school, Bloomfield 
did good work in stirring up the school People themselves to 
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guidance. The 1910 conference in 
g@ many connections with school 
work; moreover, Bloomfield’s teaching of teachers in Harvard, 
Columbia University, Colorado College, University of 
California, and Boston University gave a start in new topics of 
thought to many teachers who later worked out adequate 


plans. 


improved work in vocational 
Boston, described, suggeste 


In 1912 an interesting magazine devoted one issue to 
vocational guidance. This was the Boston Home and School 
News Letter: Vocational Guidance Number. It was issued from 
No. 6 Beacon Street and the material was prepared by F. J. 
Allen, Bloomfield, and others. This may be considered as a 
forerunner of the Vocational Guidance Bulletin. 


was busy with the preparation of 
The following fields were covered in 
rapid sequence, beginning with 1911: machinist, baker, con- 
fectioner, manufacturer, architect, landscape architect, grocer, 
department store, and banking. Allen also published three 
books: The Law as 4 Vocation (1913), Business Employments 


(1916), and The Shoe Industry (1916).* 


Meanwhile Allen 
vocational pamphlets. 


The work of the Vocation Bureau in counselling and corres- 
pondence is summarized in Brewer's The Vocational Guidance 
Movement (1918). Gradually 1t was discovered that counselling 
can hardly be done by itself, since it is only one of a series of 
necessary activities. Nevertheless Bloomfield and Allen did 
much work of value for those who applied to them. Occasional 
reports of the Vocation Bureau, particularly those of 1913 and 
1915, give a comprehensive account of the work. 


Bloomfield Leaves the Work. With the entrance of the 
United States into the First World War, Bloomfield was invited 
to undertake work for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He 
became chief for the industrial service department and served 
till after the end of the war. With the closing of the war work, 
Bloomfield opened ap office as industrial consultant in New 
York City and was engaged for a number of years ina variety 
of activities. He organized a service of industrial reports which 
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‘spread the idea of conciliation into many industrial establish- 
ments. Three more books bore his name: Labour and Compen- 
sation, Management and Men, and Preventive Management. 
He continued his work as arbitrator and undertook much work 
also as an attorney—he had been admitted to the bar in 1905. 
In 1922 Mr. Bloomfield was sent by President Harding to 
Russia to study industrial conditions. His interest in vocational 
guidance continued and in 1929 he was appointed adviser to 
students and Professor of Vocational Guidance at the College 
of the City of New York. He was also adviser at Hunter 
College. In 1938 he passed away. 


Good Foundations Laid by Bloomfield. If the test of a man’s 
work depends on a number of pertinent criteria, Bloomfield’s 
work will stand these tests and make his name an important 
and necessary one in the bistory of vocational guidance. First, 
he organized and carried on effective work with tangible and 
favourable results. Second, he putin writing, for the use of 
other persons, his ideas in the field of vocational guidance, 
Third, he secured the suport of good men to sponsor the work 
he was doing. Fourth, he used a dignified and effective Publicity 
for the spread of vocational guidance. Fifth, he helped to teach 
others how to do the work, 


What became of the Vocation Bureau of Boston? In the 
fall of 1917, when Bloomfield entered upon his war work, the 
trustees of the Vocation Bureau of Boston made over the 
bureau, together with the services of Frederick J, Allen, to the 
Division of Education of Harvard University. The name of the 
bureau was now changed to the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, and Roy W. Kelly, then Principal of the High 
School at Fall River, was made director.5 


The bureau undertook a variety of war work. In the first 
Place, courses were instituted for the training of employment 
managers, and some of the recipients of this course did notable 
work in stores and factories during the war, Second, foreman 
‘training was organized, so that these officers could develop 
morale and efficiency among their workers. A third activity 
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was devoted to the vocational education of workers in factories. 
A fourth was related to rehabilitation and training of the 
handicapped; in co-operation with the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men a number of early bulletins were 
issued for the guidance of workers with handicaps—Burt J. 
Morris wrote most of these. A fifth activity was the American- 
ization work carried on by Charles H. Paull. Paull developed, 
with the co-operation of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, a group of booklets describing and picturing 
common problems and processes in everyday work—for 
example, in the work of a paper-mill worker and employee in 
a tannery. Safety information was printed in red ink. 


all these special efforts courses in 
e carried on, and Allen and Kelly 
building industry, with particular 


Simultaneously with 
vocational guidance wer 
published a book on the ship 
reference to the war work. 


In 1919 Dr. Kelly resigned to enter personnel work in 
California.6 John M. Brewer was made director. He also had 
studied under Professor Hanus and had published in 1918 The 
Vocational Guidance Movement. He had already taught one year 
at Harvard (1916-17), giving courses in vocational guidance 
and vocational education, and had spent the two war years in 
the Los Angeles Normal School, later the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Under his directorship the bureau 
emphasized work with the schools and a series of courses for 


the preparation of counsellors was organized. 


The work at Harvard has resulted in nine books and many 
pamplets by faculty and staff, eight published doctors’ these 
(plus twelve unpublished) and eight other books and several 
pamphlets by students, besides numerous magazine articles. The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine was edited at Harvard, first by 
Frederick J. Allen (1922-27) and later by Fred C. Smith 


(1927-33). 
he Bureau of Vocational Guidance has been 


The work of t : 
but the same functions were 


‘greatly curtailed in recent years, 


38 
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gradually assumed elsewhere, first by the National Occupa- 
tional Conference (1933-39) and later by the Office of Educa- 
tion at Washington and by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


1, 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


See sources given in the Appendix. The reader must be on the look- 
out for errors: one manuscript submitted for our inspection ' 
contained five major mis-statements within the compass of three 
pages, and the pamphlet issued hy the International Labour Office 


is guilty of errors apparently based on nothing less than unrestrained 
imagination. 


German influence had led to the organizing of specialized high 
schools in Boston—among them two trade schools, a school of 
Practical arts, and a high school of commerce—and Dr. Brooks saw 
at once the difficult problem this situation Presented to pupils in 
selecting the right school. It may be noted that as early as December 
21, 1908, Lincoln Filene wrote to the School Committee suggesting 
visiting days as an aid in selecting a high school. 


The date is wrongly given a8 1911 in The Vocational Guidance 
Movement, by Brewer Personnel and Employment Problems, issued by 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1916, 
apparently contains the first literature on employment management 
On page 111 the organization of the Boston association is described. 
This work should not be confused with that of scientific manage- 
ment. Frederick Winslow Taylor (1856-1915) began his work in 
scientific management in 1879. He and his associates in the Taylor 
system have accomplished important changes in American industry, 
but they did not interest themselves in the problems of employment 


management until after the influence of the vocational guidance 
movement. 


. Allen’s method of investigation included two steps chiefly. First, 


Concentrated and long-continued observation of the workman. 
Second, questions of foremen and mnagers. He did his work in 
this last-named book so well that several foremen and managers told 


him that he had revealed to them many things about their industry: 
that they had never discovered themselves, 


The pamphlet, Vocational Guidance, part of the 25th Annual 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Labour, 1910 (1911),. 
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contains the full text of some of the early pamphlets issued by the 


Vocation Bureau and other agencies. 
Kelly had studied under Professor Paul H. Hanu 
published his Hiring the Worker. 


s, and in 1918 


First with Roos Brothers in San Francisco, then with the Southern 
Pacific, and later in private practice, More recently he has served 
as personnel manager for the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation at 
Washington, and since 1938 as personnel director for Lever Brothers, 


with headquarters in Cambridge. 


4 


Need for Vocational Education 


“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled 
hands on raw materials.””— Dwight D. Eisenhower 


“The economic and social well-being of any society is dependent 
upon the abundance of goods and services made available for 
its people. Here in America we have the highest standard of 
living of any country in the world. It has been estimated that 
with less than seven per cent of the world’s people, we occupy 
but seven per cent of the land area of the world, yet we produce 
about fifty per cent of the world’s goods and services. This 
ability to produce could be a major factor in the cold war 
against communism and in the survival of democracy. It is the 
basis for building the good life among our People. The present 
and prospective needs for and availability of skilled workers, the 
effect of technology and mechanization on the need for and 
training of skilled workers should be carefully studied by 
persons responsible for development of educational programmes 
if their schools are going to meet the needs of society. 


Trends in the Supply of and Demand for Skilled Workers 


We may first consider the broad classification of work engaged 
in by our civilian population. In 1950 the largest groups 
of workers were found in manufacturing, retail trade, and 
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agriculture (including forestry and fishing). Sizable numbers- 
were also found in transportation, communication, and other 
public utilities; in professional and related services; and ip per- 
sonal and domestic services. These and other groupings are 
shown in Table 4.1. These data are important to consider since 
there is a fairly common misconception of these distributions. 
It is commonly thought, for example, that there isa much- 
higher percentage of persons employed in manufacturing than» 
the census data show. Actually, the percentage in mining and 
manufacturing markedly declined from 1919 to 1953. On the 
other hand, the number employed in the field of wholesale and: 
retail trade tends to be underestimated by many. Actually, the 
Percentage of the non-agricultural employees so employed’ 
increased from 17.4 per cent in 1919 to 21.2 per cent in 1953. 


TABLE 4.1 


Major Industry Group of Employed Civilian Persons in the 
U.S. by Percentages —1950 


Group Per cent 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 13.7 
Mining 1.5 
Construction 5.5 
Manufacturing 26.2 
Transportation, Communication and other public utilities 8.1 
Wholesale trade 3.8 
Retail trade 16.3 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 3.3 
Business and Repair Services 2.2 
Personal and Domestic Services 68 
Amusement, Recreation and related services 0.8 
Professional and related services 15 
4.4 


Government 
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As we consider the development of programmes of occupa- 
tional preparation, we may note a different classification. Such a 
classification brings out the differences in degree and kind of 
skills involyed in the occupational field, in a general way. 
Table 4.2 gives this breakdown as of 1940, 1945, 1950 and 1953. 
The assumption is that there should be some similarity between 
the kinds of opportunities for occupational preparation in the 
several fields and the occupational grouping within the labour 
force. The groups designated as labourers, both farm and non- 
farm, are largely unskilled groups, or at most semi-skilled. 
Likewise, the group designated as operatives and kindred 
workers largely includes persons engaged in repetitive work 
which can be learned ina relatively short time. The public 
secondary schools do contribute to the preparation of indivi- 
duals for the group referred to as professional and semi-profes- 
sional by providing college preparatory sequences, There are 
also some workers in other groups who are expected to have 
abilities strictly of a managerial type or of a highly technical 
nature for which the public secondary schools cannot provide 
occupational preparation, at the high school level. Some of 
this “vocational-technical education” can be provided by the 
community colleges. Schoo) programmes of vocational education 
could be provided, however, for most of the remaining members 
of the occupational groups. 


One of the employment trends of this century often pointed 
out is the steady decline in the percentange engaged in farming. 
The total dropped from 31 per cent in 1910 to 21 per cent in 
1930, to 12 per cent in 1950, and to 9.5 per cent in 1953, How- 
ever, this must not be interpreted to mean that less emphasis 
could be placed on training persons for farming. The drop in 
percentage is due in part to the increase of the total labour 
force during that time. From 1940 to 1950 alone, the labour 
force increased from slightly over 57 million to nearly 65 
million, In 1870 it was only 12.5 million. The actual number 
of persons employed in agriculture has not declined very much. 
The 6,448,343 farm operators of 1920 had only been reduced to 
5,379,250 in 1950. This isa drop of less than 17 per cent, 
although the portion of the labour force engaged in agriculture 
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dropped 50 per cent. Much of the drop in the proportion of the 
labour force engaged in agriculture is in the farm-labour classi- 
fication rather than in the farm-owner, tenant classification. 
Farm operators dropped from 15.5 per cent of the labour force 
in 1920 to 7.8 per cent in 1950, while farm labourers dropped 
from 9.4 per cent to only 4.1 per cent. Farm mechanization 
undoubtedly has been largely responsible for this decline in farm 


labourers during this period. 
TABLE 4.2 


n the United States Classified by Major 


Employed Workers i 
945, 1950 and 1953 (Per cent) 


Occupational Groups, 1940, 1 


Major Occupational Group 1940 1945 1950 1953 


ee eS 


technical, and kindred 


Professional, 
workers 75 6.1 7.6 8.8 
Managers, officials, and proprietors, 
except farm 8.3 8.6 10.9 10.0 
Farmers, farm managers. foremen, and 

18.6 160 12.0 9.5 


farm labourers 


Clerical and kindred workers 10.4 13.0 13.1 12.7 


Sales workers 6.5 5.0 6.6 6.0 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred E 
workers 11.2 12.7 12.8 14.4 
Operatives and kindred workers 18.5 22.4 203 21.0 
Service workers, except private 

household 73 Weis 8.1 8.4 


4.9 38, 3.3 3.1 


Private household workers 
6.8* 5.2 5.4 6.0 


Labourers, except farm and mine 


*Totals do not equal 100 because of rounding. 


the proportion of the labour 
as well as those engaged in 
bas been increasing. It 


In general, it can be said that 
force classed as clerical workers, 
skilled trades and related occupations, 
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will be noted in Table 4.2 that craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers amounted to 14.4 per cent of all workers in 1953, The 
Office of Defence Mobilization cites three factors that have 
increased the importance of skilled manpower: 


1. increase (over 3.5 million) in craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers since 1940, an increase especially in the 
number of mechanics and repairmen; 


2. a building boom, creating jobs for a million more in the 
building trades; and 


3. increase in the number of foremen. 


The office points out that these increase account for nearly 90 per 
cent of the increase in skilled crafts, 1940 to 1950. The propor- 
tion classed as unskilled workers has remained fairly constant, 
while the proportions designated as craftsmen and operatives 
have increased. The prediction of the number of persons who 
should be trained for a given oceupation is not easy. 


Attention is called again to Table 4.1 which shows 16.3 per 
cent of the labour force engaged in retail trade and 3.8 per cent 
in wholesale trade, or a total of 20.1 per cent in distribution. If 
the selling jobs included in some other categories such as 
finance, insurance and real estate, and business and repair 
Services were added it would appear that about one-fourth of 
the labour force is engaged in distribution of good or in services. 
A source primarily concerned with education 
job estimates that 30 per cent of the labour force 
It points out that while population has doubled 
the greatest increase of any other occupational group for the 
ensuing 50 years was 25@ percent, the number of workers in 
distributive occupations increased by 577 per cent. That this is 
a field entered by large numbers of youth is also Pointed out by- 
one reporter who says that 130,000 youth 18-19 years old and 


150,000 youth 20-24 years old enter employment in distributive 
occupations every year, 


for this type of 
is so occupied. 
since 1900 and 
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One of the characteristics of this century is the development 
of large-scale business and industry. Because of this develop~ 
ment many school people gain the impression that employment 
in these large concerns is the likely destination of all graduates 
and drop-outs from their schools, and that because many of 
these large concerns train their own employees, the school need! 
assume little responsibility in this regard. But while youth might 
find organized training for jobs available in some of the larger 
companies—located for the most partin heavily populated 
centers—we must remind ourselves that most business and 
industries are relatively small. This fact is pointed out very 
clearly by Churchill with data fromthe U.S. Department of 


Commerce showing trends since World War II. 


t of the 1945-51 over-all increase in employ- 
ment was in [business] firms fof all types] with lessthan 20 
employees... This grouP accounts for roughly 95 per cent of 
all firms and about one-fourth of all paid employment...The 
number of concerns with over 10,000 employees was about 
the same (240) in early 1945 and 1951....Aggregate employ- 
ment in these companies in 1951 was about 4 per cent lower 
than the 7.5 million persons employed during the war....In 
1951, three-fourths of the firms in business had fewer than 
four paid employees (roughly two-fifths of all firms had no 
paid employees at all) and less than one-tenth of one per cent 
employed 1,000 oF more. .... Firms with less than four 
employees constitute an important share of all operating 
business. 


Some 55 per cen 


On January 1, 1951, there were actually 1,436,000 firms: 
engaged in retail trade that were employing less than 4 persons. 
each and 216,000 manufacturing firms employing less than 
50 persons each. These constituted 89.2 per cent of all 


manufacturing firms. 

the factory system brought into American 
bers of youth possessing little or no skill who 
nd repetitive tasks. One of the conse- 
the reduction in numbers of 


The growth of 
industry large num 
were set to doing routine a 
quences of the trend was 
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apprentices in skilled occupations. During this time the large- 
scale migrations from Europe brought many craftsmen to this 
country, thus making it unnecessary for employers to train their 
workers through the apprentice system. As a result, in the 
‘period from 1860 to 1930 the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men markedly declined. Not until the passage of the Fitzgerald 
Act in 1947 and the inauguration of co-operative, school and- 
employer apprentice training programmes was thus declined 
“halted and a real effort made to provide systematic training for 
‘apprenticeable trades. The number of registered apprentices 
tose from 21,000 in the 1940s to nearly 235,000 in 1949. In 
"1953 there were about 162,000 registered apprentices, in addi- 
‘tion to a substantial number on unregistered programmes. 
Even so, the Office of Defence Mobilization in 1954 concluded 
‘that, “There are not now in training enough apprentices to 
‘replace during the next three years the losses through deaths 
and retirements of machinists, tool and die makers, molders, 
patternmakers, boilermakers and millwrights.” It has been 
estimated by the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Immigra- 
‘tion and Naturalization Service, and the Office of Education 
that about one-quarter million new journeymen are needed 
annually to replace normal losses of skilled labour. Not more 
than two--fifth of these will have received some kind of formal 
‘training. Few employers can give broad experience and instruc- 
‘tion in all aspects of a trade. Schools can supplement such 


experience and training as an apprentice might receive on the 
job. 


‘The Dilemma of the Consumer in Buying Skilled Manpower and 
Service 


A bit of reflection by the average person on the efficiency of 
people who produce for him, sell to him, or perform service for 
him would be quite revealing of the need for vocational educa- 
‘tion. The average salesperson in many a store is inefficient 
‘because he does not know the product he is selling or the 
interests and needs of the customer. He may not be familiar 
with production standards to which the merchandise has been 
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subjected. Merchandise may be graded with a system which he 
does not understand. 


The dilemma of the consumer in finding trained auto- 


mechanics, radio repairmen, and other service persons is well 
ilable for office positions 


known. The training of persons aval 
leaves much to be desired. Exceptions, of course, can be cited. 
of persons whom the average person hires 
p-wanted sections of the 
1 many jobs requiring 
parently have been 


The range in skill 
for work js great. A study of the hel 
daily newspaper will usually revea 
training and experience for which there ap 
DO applicants. 

e not hired directly and do not ordi- 
e consumer, the problem is similar. 
The range in ability is also present and is often very great. 
Some farmers are extremely competent as managers and as per- 
sons operating complicated machines and performing skillfully 
many other farm operations. On the other hand, many farmers 
are so low in proficiency that they may actually be operating at 
aloss. The only reason they continue may be that they are 
living on the land which they work on a subsistence basis. In 
one state, for instance, in 1951 the highest labour income among 
farmers keeping accounts in cooperation with the state agricul- 
tural college was $20,564, while the lowest labour income was 
a loss of $6,477! The productive man-work units—a measure of 
over-all farming efficiency—varied from a high of 2,097 to a low 
of 140. Farming is not 4 licensed trade or profession with fixed 


standards for entrance. 


Although farmers ar 
narily sell directly to th 
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s natural resources of this country and the rela- 
ve combined to dim the realization 
ty to produce might some day be 
insufficient to supply the needs of future increased population. 
Statisticians report that there is a net gain of one person to the 
population of the United States every 12 seconds. Whereas in 
1940 the population stood at approximately 133 million, on 
January 1, 1955, it reached an estimated 163,900,000. It is 


The enormou 
tively small population ba 
of the people that our capaci 
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further estimated that if the population increase continues at - 
this rate, by 1960 the total will be about 175 miilion. There 
appears to be likelihood that this increasing rate of growth will 
continue. The birth-rate rose from 18 per thousand in 1940 to 
25 per thousand in 1952. All of the increase in population in 
the last few decades and the necessary increases of the future 
have, or will have taken place without any significant increase 
in arable land and other natural resources. In fact, these 
Tesources are being depleted at an alarming rate. 


In the face of these facts and opinions, the percentage of the 
labour force represented by operating farmers fell by 1950 toa 
new all-time low of about eight per cent. And, as indicated in 
the preceding Paragraph, these farmers vary greatly in their 
Proficiency, Each operator is called upon to doa better, anda 
still better job in supplying food and fiber for more and more 


people. He must do this without depleting the soil] upon which 
future generations depend, 


The key to the problem of sufficient food and fiber for future 
generations is education in abilities needed by farmers. The fact 
that a shortage of food and fiber has not developed already is 
not alone due to development of synthetic fibers and to develop- 
ment and use of Jabour-saving machines in agriculture, but also 
to the ability to use newly discovered, efficient Practices in pro- 


duction, management and marketing. The Office of Defence 
Mobilization points this out: 


During the past four years farmers have increased produc- 
tion about 70 per cent with only 11 per cent more harvested 
acres and with 20 per cent fewer hours of labour. 


Modern farm technology, however, required a higher 
degree of ability and operating skill ... any productive farm 
must maintain workers with management skill and a know- 
ledge of soils, crops, fertilizers, Pesticides, animal husbandry 
practices, and the mechanical ability to maintain and operate 
diverse types of machines and equipment. 
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An example of what might be accomplished through training 
is furnished by a record of accomplishment from the state of 
Mississippi which, in 1950, had the lowest per capita income of 
the forty-eight states. The state supervisor of agricultural 
education reports that 38,057 farmers had been enrolled in the 
institutional-on-farm training programme for veterans up to that 
time. He estimated the increased net farm income to these 
farmers from 1946 to 1950 as 150 million dollars, based upon 
farm account records kept by these farmers. During this time 
10,033 farms had been purchased, over 9 million dollars’ worth 
of building constructed, and 13 million dollars worth of repairs 
made to buildings. Many new practices had been adopted and 
yields increased. Comparable reports could be made for many 


other states. 


The consumer goods, the purchase of which is made possible 
by such increased earning power, are and can be available only 
as machines and trained men and women are available to 
Process and manufacture, and to transport and distribute them. 
These and other workers, farmers, and homemakers are depen- 
dent upon raw materials and “know how” to meet their needs 
for food, clothing, shelter, transportation, recreation, and other 
Needs, Vocational education is a primary need of our society. 


The Needs of the Home in Modern Society 


The needs of the home and of homemakers are closely tied to 
trends of employment and to the economy of the country. The 
home has become more of a “‘consumer unit” than a produc- 
tion unit. This is in part due to the steady increase in the pro- 
portion of workers who are women. In 1900 this only 18.3 per 
Cent. In 1930 it was 22 per cent. In 1949 it was 28.2 per cent. 
Furthermore, more than one woman of every five was working 
in 1950. The effect of all this on the home is apparent when we 
Tealize that from 1940 to 1953 there was an increase of ten 
Per cent in the population of married women working outside 
the home. In April, 1953, one of every four married women 
was a member of the labour force. And of the women married 
in the 1930s and who 23 years later had children of high-school 
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age or older, one of every three was employed outside the home. 
In 1949 one of every four working women had children under 
18 years of age. The proportion of women between 20 and 34 
years of age in the labour force has declined, however, while 
the proportion 35 years and over has increased. The 1940 data 
show that women whose husbands were in the $1,000 to $1,500 
wage bracket were twice as likely to be working as those whose 
husbands were in the $2,000 to $3,000 bracket. 


The trend toward making homemaking a “‘part-time” voca- 
tion is just one of the many having an effect upon the stability 
and cultural contribution of the home in our modern society. 
The Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth estimated in 1948 that “about two million children under 
eighteen years of age were living with neither parent, and 
nearly four million with only one parent.”” Broken homes are 
Caused by many factors which will not be discussed at length 
here. But since the home is the most important institution in 
society it is pertinent to recognize the need for its preservation 
and strengthening. The function of the school is not to provide 
an antidote for instability, unrest, or frustration in the home. 
It is important that the total school programme be so organized 
as to develop constructively competences in home and family 
living. More than that, it is also important that instruction be 
Provided for parents and future parents in specific areas of the 


homemaking vocation for their direct benefit and the ultimate 
benefit of society, 


Some of the Problems of the home to be dealt with in educa- 
tion become apparent as we note the thinking of leaders in the 
field of homemaking education, For example, Spafford, writing 
in a bulletin for administrators of secondary schools, mentions 
some of the problem area in homemaking: 


Vocational programmes designed to prepare for home- 
making have an important part to play in secondary 
education. Such programmes should give major attention 
to buman relationships, child development, child rearing, 
aod the management aspects of homemaking. They should 
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deal with the complex problems which face young people in’ 
the early years of marriage and for which so few feef’ 


adequately prepared today. 


More high schoo] home economics departments need to 
face squarely the kind of education that will best fit young 
women, who will very soon be homemakers, wives, and 
mothers for their jobs. They are anxious to succeed at this 
job The future welfare of society depends upon their 


success. 


The details of the needs mentioned in the foregoing are 
many and varied. There is need for skills in family economics;; 
in selecting, improving, beautifying, and keeping in repair the: 
home itself; in caring for the ill member of the family; in. 
Operating and keeping in repair the many household appliances;. 
holesome recreation and family relations; in 
paring foods to meet dietary needs; and in, 
ing in condition the clothing of the family~ 


in developing w 
selecting and pre 
selecting and keep 
and many other related needs. 


There has never been a time when homeworkers were more 
needed in our society than today. The demands upon the time 
of members of a family outside of the home, the complex and 
varied nature of these activities, and the rapid changes in the 
material components of the modern home all combine to make 
homemaking a most significant vocation and a major factor 


determining the future of our society. 


Machines and the Work People Do 


The development and introduction of machines in the home, om 
the farm, in the factory, in the stores and other places of 
business, and in trades and professions are well known. Many’ 
persons regard mechanization as the most significant single 
development of the twentieth century. Yet, in spite of this, 
there has been a misinterpretation of the effect of this trend on 


the labour force and particularly upon the need for specific 


vocational skills in trade, industry, and agriculture. The 
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machine is looked upon as a device to save labour, and, to be 
sure, it is primarily that. It is an error, however, to think that 
the machine displaces skilled labour or reduces the need for 
skilled labour, rather than unskilled labour. The fallacy of this 
interpretation will become clear as we look at the record. 


A recent analysis made by the United States, Department of 
Labour, Bureau of Apprenticeship shows the trend of the male 
skilled labour force from 1910 to 1950. It will be noted from 
Table 4.3 that the male skilled labour force increased from 14.5 
per cent of the total non-farm labour in 1910 to 18.6 per cent 
in 1950. The proportion designated as semi-skilled rose steadily 


TABLE 4.3 


Percentage of Male Skilled, Semi-skilled, and Unskilled 
Non-farm Labourer Groups in Each Census Year, 1910-1950 


Labourer Group 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Skilled 14.5 16.7 16.4 14.8 18.6 
Semi-skilled 11.2 13.3 14.4 18.1 20.1 
Unskilled 18.2 = 17.7 16.1 11.4 8.5 


from 11.2 per cent to 20.1 per cent in the same period, while 
the unskilled dropped from 18.2 per cent in 1910 to only 8.5 per 
cent in 1950. These Statistics make it apparent that the need 
for Occupational skills within our economy is increasing. The 
Snerease of the group of semi-skilled or routine workers has 
taken place at the expense of the unskilled rather than of the 


skilled labour. In an analysis of these same trends the U.S. 
Office of Defense Mobilization concludes: 


The relative losses sustained by the skilled trades in earlier 
years, resulting from the introduction of mechanization in 
some industries and the breaking down of skilled trades in 
other industries, have been offset in more Tecent years by the 
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growing importance of the skilled repair, maintenance, and 


installation occupations. 


Many examples could be given of machines that bave 
displaced unskilled labour. The mechanical shovel, the 
mechanical ditcher, and other earth-moving equipment have 
released thousands of workers whose chief qualification was 
Strength to operate a shovel or a scraper. Yet new skilled 
occupations emerged in the operation of these machines, in the 
Servicing of them, and in the more technical jobs of designing 
and fabricating them. The mechanical beet harvester is elimina- 
ting the employment of transient, unskilled labour previously 
employed in the back-breaking work of lifting, topping, and 
hand-loading of sugar beets. The cotton picker displaces un- 
skilled labour. Where unskilled labour is plentiful and cheap, 
the cotton picker bas not become a common farm machine. 
But in areas where labour can obtain more profitable employ- 
ment in semi-skilled occupations it bas come into more common 


use, 


The introduction of the machine does not generally reduce 
for workers but usually increases it. The 


the total demand 
est demand for blacksmiths, 


horse and buggy produced a mod 
liverymen, and wagon-makers. But the numbers pale in 


significance compared to the automechanics, the service station 
Operators, the automobile salesmen, and the thousands employ- 
ed in the manufacturing industry. In contradiction to a popular 
Conception that mass production reduces the demand for highly 
trained persons, America’s pioneer and genius of mass produc- 
tion, Henry Ford, whose company, even before World War II, 
employed more than 15,000 skilled mechanics in addition to 
Others directly engaged in the production of cars, said nearly 


two decades ago: 


A cardinal principle of mass production is that hard work, 
in the old physical sense of laborious burden-bearing, is 
wasteful. The physical load is lifted off men and placed on 
machines. The recurrent mental load is shifted from men in 
production to men in designing...The need for skilled 
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artisans and creative genius is greater under mass produc- 
tion than without it... It has been debated whether there is 
less or more skill as a consequence of mass production. The 
present writer’s opinion is that there is more. 


An interesting example of the effect of the introduction of 
the Hollerith machine in the office of the U.S. Census Bureau 
in 1890 is given by Jaffe and Stewart. In 1880, 1500 clerks 
Processed and tabulated the census returns by hand operations. 
By 1890 the population had increased 25 per cent. However, 
in spite of the use of the Hollerith machine the number of clerks 
employed to operate the machines in processing the data was 
actually increased by 100 per cent. This was because the job 
was all done in a shorter span of time, but for a greater volume 
of statistics involving many more types of analysis. In their 


summary of the effect of the “iron man” on the labour force, 
Jaffe and Stewart conclude that: 


. .. for any given product, the immediate effects of a labour- 
saving invention generally is to reduce the skill level of the 
workers affected. In the long run, however, these less- 
skilled workers tend to be replaced by automatic machines, 
Asa result the remaining working force tends to consist 
largely of skilled workers capable of servicing the machines 
which produce the products; these workers, however, have 
totally different skills from those of the original skilled 


workers, even when the ultimate product remain largely 
unchanged. 


This conclusion is corroborated by Diebold, who has. 
devoted a great deal of Study to the theory of automatic 
operation and the process of making things automatic. He 
Points out that this application of technology to industrial and 
business activity, which he calls automation “will not progress 
as far as the proponents of a completely automatic society have 
predicted and...the changes will not occur as quickly as most 
forecasters have led us to believe.” In regard to the future 
demand for skilled labour he predicts that: 
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The work that will require the most manpower will be semi- 
skilled and highly-skilled maintenance and repair. Such 
ugh on a much higher level, is in most cases 
be people who today work at the 
simple repetitive tasks of the assembly line, provided of 
course that they are properly trained and motivated....In 
addition to an absolute increase in future requirements for 
semi-skilled and highly-skilled workers the ratio of main- 
tenance and repair workers to direct labourers will increase 


sharply during the next two generations. 


work, altho 
fully within the ability of t 


The U.S. Office of Defense Mobilization also points out that: 


the division of labour displaced the all- 
around craftsman in many manufacturing processes.... As 
a result [of automation], in some industries semi-skilled: 
workers are being displaced by automatic processes, while 
skilled workers are being called in to keep this machinery 


and equipment in repair. 


In the early days 


ion of the actual demand for skilled workers in 
business and industry is provided by a typical report ofa State 
Employment Security Commission for a large metropolitan, 
industrial city. On January 17, 1954, this agency reported that 
it had 1700 jobs for which workers were being sought by 
employers. This number was divided as follows: professional, 
111; clerical, 515; skilled, 576; semi-skilled, 368; and unskilled 
only 141. Under clerical they had listed stenographers, 89; 
typists, 92; general clerks, 52; book keepers, 15; comptometer 
operators, 15; and salesmen, 58. Skilled industrial workers. 
needed included toolmakers, 50; maintenance electricians, 60; 
turret-lathe operators, 13; horizontal boring-machine opera- 
tors, 22; auto-mechanics, 16; and construction industry form 


builders, 53. 


An illustrat 


staken notion that the machine has reduced 
mi-skilled workers, many persons- 
ning further to conclude that most 
re destined to become workers. 


Because of the mi 
the need for skilled and se 
have carried their false reaso 
pupils in the secondary schools a 
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at repetitive tasks requiring no school training and only a few 
hours of on-job training. We must recognize that large numbers 
of secondary school pupils will take jobs requiring little or no 
specific training. The Proportion who will need to develop 
specific job skills, however—whether in school, on the job, or 
through a combination of schoo] and job training —wil) remain 
Constant or probably increase. The men and women who tend 
machines and perform routine or repetitive work need to 
become familiar with machine work and the handling of tools. 
They need to develop good work habits and understandings of 
Processes of Manufacturing and distribution, This will not be a 
specific type of vocational training. But if society is to be 


automatic machines. Such 
On in order to free man 
interesting and challenging, as 


+-any use of a human being in which less is demanded of 
him and less js attributed to him than his full status is a 
degradation and a waste...it is...a degradation to assign 


him a Purely repectitive task in a factory, which demands 
less than a millionth of his brain capacity. 


The Meaning of Increased Application of Technology 


The introduction of im 
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In no occupational field is the increased application of 
technology more striking than in agriculture. In early days of” 
this country about 90 per cent of the population was engaged 
in farming. Today the average person on the farm produces. 
enough for himself and 14 others. Corn yields are 45 per cent 
higher now than they were forty years ago, in spite of soil, 
depletion practices, but largely through adoption of improved 
varieties. The potato acreage is only about half what it was. 
fifteen years ago, but yields today are twice what they were then. 
The hen of today lays fifty per cent more eggs than the hen of 
1935. It is said that whereas in 1830 it required 58 hours to 
produce an acre of wheat, in 1954 it was being produced in less 
than two hours in the great plains; that an acre of corn which 
required nearly 34 hours to produce in 1855 can now be grown 
with four: hours of labour, Another dramatic achievement of 
farmers through application of technology is detailed by one 


writer: 


A short time ago the farmer figured that it took from 10° 
bushels to 12 bushels of corn to produce 100 pounds of 
pork, Today one-half that much corn plus 50 pounds of a 
high-protein concentrate containing the additional vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotics, will do the same job, Less than a 
generation ago it was considered satisfactory to produce a 
three-pound chicken in 12 weeks with 12 pounds of feed. 
Today we produce a three-pound broiler in 10 weeks with 9 
pounds of feed, 4 clear saving of two weeks in time and 


one-fourth of the total feed. 


In order for a steadily increasing population to continue to 
be well fed by a decreasing number of producing farmers on 
the same amount of land, a more rigorous application of 
technology is demanded. The phenomenal record made by 
agriculture [0 date would not have been possible without 
mechanization. Two examples of the extent of mechanization 
are the number of tractors and trucks. The number of tractors 
on farms increased from 240,083 in 1920 to 3,609,281 in 1950, 
a 1400 per cent increase. During the same period the number 
of trucks on farms increased from 139,169 to 2,206,670, more 
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than a 1400 per cent increase. More recent data show that from 
1950 to 1953 the number of tractors on farms increased 185 
per cent and of trucks 150 per cent. The number of grain 
combines on farms increased from about 4,000 in 1920 to 
about 900,000 by 1952. Electrification of farms has proceeded 
at a very rapid rate in the past two decades until at present 
nearly 90 per cent of farmers are now using electricity and in 
many states practically all farms have electricity for use on the 
‘farm and in the bome. The use of electricity on farms is 10 
times what it was in 1935. 


One indication of the effect of mechanization on farming is 
given by an opinion poll conducted in 1952 by the Curtis 
Publishing Company. Replies to a questonnaire were received 
from 1,535 out of 2,030 of the nation’s outstanding farmers. 
Asked to rank various factors contributing most to the advance- 
ment of their farming operations, 32.4 per cent named “improv- 
-ed farm machinery,” 30.8 per cent “farm electrification” and 
20.7 per cent “improved soil and water conservation.” The 
Operation, adjustment, and unspecialized repair of farm 
machinery and equipment involves mechanical skills which 
must be developed. 


The impact of technology on other occupations is just as 
relevant, though perhaps not as spectacular. However, Diebold 
‘predicts further increases in worker productivity of goods and 
services through automation. Changes in construction occupa- 
tions brought about by prefabrication, in service industries by 
mechanical manipulation of data in market Surveys, and in 
agriculture by hydroponics are forecast. The development and 
use of new machines have modified the activities of the office 
worker and the store clerk. The development of plastic materials, 
synthetic fabrics, and other new materials increases the amount 
of knowledge which must be possessed by the person who is 
engaged in distribution to the people. This development also 
steps up the knowledge required by persons who are renderin 
direct services and who are using some of the materials Bacal 
ing from this increased application of technology. All this tay 
important implications for education in the schools, 


“easily be exaggerated by the average 


“Caught in such an em 
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Vocational Education and the National Defense 


Ever since the great depression of the early thirties many people 
have periodically become concerned about a surplus of food 
and other commodities. They have sometimes become greatly 
concerned because there were a few million bushels of potatoes 
Or other food allowed to go to waste. Aclose look, however, 
at supplies of food and other consumer goods in times of 
Scarcity or plenty will show that a slight abundance need be 
teduced very little in order to create a noticeable scarcity. The 
Per cent of surplus or the per cent of scarcity need not be great 


to be noticed. By the same token, abundance or scarcity can 
person. It is important to 


realize this when considering our national defense. A switch 


from a cold warto a bot war or a rapid step-up of armed 
forces and military activity could quickly change a surplus into 
a scarcity. Our experience in both world wars bears this out. 
Although there was a scarcity of some commodities before 
Pearl Harbor, after war was declared virtually everything was 
in short supply, although practically no food or other consumer 


goods had been destroyed. 


we became painfully aware of a 
We did not have enough skill to 


Produce the needed food. We lacked welders, electricians, 
machinists, and carpenters as well as stenographers, mechanics, 
and nurses. We were at war with a country, Germany, which 
‘for years had maintained one of the most efficient systems of 
vocational training the world had ever known. The nation with 
‘the best trained manpower has a tremendous advantage in any 
conflict. And for some time the outcome of the conflict was in 
doubt. Not until a greatly stepped-up programme of vocational 
‘training financed and directed by the Federal government was 
well under way was there any assurance that this country would 
be able to produce goods and services needed to enable us to 
do our share of winning the war. Many people said that never 
again should this country, with its abundant resources, be 
barrassing situation. 


One commodity in which 
shortage was skilled labour. 
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Today this country is ina situation where long-range plans 
tmust be made for the defense of the free world against the 
forces of communist aggression. It has been estimated that 
more than 20,000 technically trained specialists per year will be 
needed for the army alone. The former U.S, Commissioner of 
education has been greatly concerned with the problem of 
supplying trained manpower sufficient for our needs: 


Qur long-term mobilization-for-defense programme envi- 
Sages am economy capable of supporting a substantial 
armed force without sacrificing our normal living standards. 
American industrial strength rests now and will rest in the 
future largely on the skill of its workers and their ability to 
maintain a high level of productive capacity. As this capacity 
increases, the processes of production and business become 


more complex, a larger and larger number of jobs must be 
filled with workers possessing special skills. 


All this underscores the urgent necessity of strengthening 
the present system of vocational education in our public 
schools, 


This same conclusion was drawn two years later by the U.S. 
Office of Defense Mobilization after carefully analyzing 


available data from many sources concerning needs and the 
nature of training required: 


The occupations most critical to the national security 


require extended periods of training. It is therefore essential 
that programmes of training be stressed. 


In the event of an emergency, our resources of highly 
trained manpower will probably be the ultimate limiting 
factor in our capacity for mobilization. These resources 
would be adequate to meet all National security needs only 
if properly distributed between the efficiently utilized in 
military and supporting civilian activities. 


The Congress undoubtedly had in mind the need for trained 
manpower resources when in 1954 it increased the Federal 
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funds for vocational education under the George-Barden Act by 
five million dollars. This was an increase of 26.6 per cenf, the 
largest increase of this kind since 1937 when the George-Deen 


Act was passed. 


Our society bas a right to expect that its workers will 
acquire skills to apply to our country’s abundant resources. It 
is increasingly being realized that by so doing our nation should 
be in a better position to defend itself against aggression and 
to preserve the freedoms which it cherishes. In addition to this 
goal of society, as detailed throughout this chapter, ours is a 

idly increasing population, 


society that is characterized by a rapi 


a wide variety of occupations, swift changes in these occupations 


resulting from technological advancements, and a rising 
standard of living. School people and citizens should work 
together to formulate programmes for the development of 
occupational skills to apply to our resources and to help to 
bring into being the good life that is possible for everyone. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Social Agencies, Parsons began work in a social 
offices in a women’s educational 
organization, an economic club, and a Y.M.C.A, Many such 
groups almost immediately took up vocational guidance, as 
newspapers carried the story across the country. Y.M.C.A.’s 


especially imitated Parsons’ plans; those in Brooklyn, Boston, 


New York City, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
ized bureaus. 


and Pittsburgh were a few that organ! 


Beginnings by 
settlement and had other 


In many cities private bureaus were organized on the plan 
of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, independent of any other 
organization. In New York, Chicago, Cincionati, Seattle, 
Atlanta, and Philadelphia vocational guidance was organized 
and financed privately before the schools took over the work, 
An example is the Children’s Scholarship League of Chica go, 
which was organized in 1911 and early offered educational and 


vocational guidance. 
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In New York City the Vocational Service for Juniors had 
its roots in the Alliance Employment Bureau of 1890, the 
Federated Employment Bureau for Jewish Girls of 1914, the 
Henry Street Settlement Vocational Guidance Committee, and 
Other free, noncommercial employment bureaus. 


In the early examples of the work in schools and settlements 
it was natural that a great variety of effort should manifest 
itself. This chapter will give a fragmentary account of such 
effort, supplementing earlier chapters in which beginnings in 
American communities were described, state and federal effort 


outlined, and the organization of a professional association 
ecounted, 


Guidance for Rural Youth. One of the earliest movements for 
educational and civic welfare is Tepresented by the work of the 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. The forerunner of this 
Service was the Virginia Bureau of Vocations, founded in 1914 
‘by Latham Hatcher, then a professor at Bryn Mawr College. 
Later called the Bureau of Vocations, and later still the 
‘Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, it organized branches 
in Chicago (1922), in New York (1923), in Richmond (1929), 
ithe Chicago Junior Group (1929), the University of Chicago 
‘Group (1931), and a branch in Washington (1937). The 
Washington branch has the co-operation of government techni- 
cians interested in rural betterment. Its board of trustees 


includes men and women of large affairs from all Parts of the 
country. 


We have already noted the work of the Alliance in 


assisting or initiating the organization of guidance work on the 
country plan in North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and 
its efforts for rural guidance within the national association, 


During its first ten years the Alliance conducted various 
guidance activities for women in southern colleges. It completed 
a survey of the occupational interests of students in thirteen 
colleges, answered many requests for occupational information, 
presented in colleges explanations of Occupations, and held 
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Many interviews. Through co-operative arrangements with 
Goucher College, Iva L. Peters worked out (1925) a course in 
Social and Vocational Orientation of Women at William and 
Mary. At Duke University the Alliance assisted in setting up 
the student personnel department of the Women’s College, and 
made a study of vocational opportunities for educated women 
in Raleigh, Durham, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem. 


During the early period, too, the Alliance supplied the first 
Women students to enter the schools of medicine, pharmacy, 
and dentistry in the Medical College of Virginia, founded a 
School of Social Work and Public Health, played an important 
part in establishing the national and Virginia federations of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, lead in defining 


standards of business training needed by the modern girl, and 
fessional Women.” 


Prepared a “Directory of Business and Pro 

After 1924 attention was directed to rural girls and boys, 
Many of whom were making their way to the city. Thousands 
of young people and their problems were studied. Institutes in 
the form of round-table discussions were developed for training 
elementary school teachers in guidance. In 1936 the Guidance 
Institute at Less College, Kentucky, sponsored jointly by 
Breathitt County leaders, the Alliance, the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, the University of Kentucky, and Lees 
College and staffed by national figures in vocational guidance, 
offered field work and credits for its thirty-three-day courses, 
At the five-day Pine Mountain Youth Guidance Institute held 
in 1939 in Harlan County, Kentucky, the topics covered were: 
the 4-H clubs, the Harlan County Planning Council, the Harlan 
Kiwanis Club, health, home economics, hobby clubs, juvenile 


delinquency, learning by doing, local leaders, out-of-school 
Youth, the Packhorse Library, the Parent Teachers Association, 


recreation and leisure time, scouts, shopwork, the State Employ- 
Ment Service, tests, textbooks, the purpose of education, the 
United States Employment Service, and vocational adjustment. 
A quotation from the report follows: 


In connection with the shopwork contacts provided by the 
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Institute much interest was shown by the teachers in such 
possibilities in an elementary school. A shop corner, with 
tools totaling in cost no more than seven dollars, was on 
exhibition. Simple chairs, benches, and a table made from 
hand-hewn lumber suggested useful possibilities. 


Publications of the Alliance include Guiding Rural Boys and 
Girls (1930), A Mountain School (1930), Occupations for Women 


(1927), and Rural Girls in the City for Work (1930), by Latham 
Hatcher; and a number of reports and articles, 


A Movement Initiated by College Studeins. A unique event 
in the story of vocational guidance lies in the organization of 
the [ater-Collegiate Vocational Guidance Association in 1917, 
under the leadership of Catherine Filene (now Mrs. Jouett 


Shouse), at that time a student at Wheaton College. The 
Association had as its Purpose: 


1. Stimulation of interest among undergraduates as to the 


work they could prepare for after graduation, 


2 


The issue of current information on new developments 
in women’s work. 


bad 


The establishment of a clearing house on occupational 


information for young people with an A.B. degree or 
equivalent educational background, 


» The holding of inter-collegiate conferences annually on 
college campuses to discuss with leaders in the business 


and professional world opportunities for the college 
trained gir]. 


Two such conferences were held at 
University of Pittsburgh, and one at 
Careers for Women, 1920 (revised 1934), 
articles by over one hundred 
vocations, 


Wheaton, one at the 
Cornell. In her book, 
Miss Filene included 
and fifty women on as many 


The Work Grows into a Research and Service Institute. This 
organization as such terminated in 1925 and was the parent of 
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the more formal organization, the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, which began in 1929, with Professor 
‘Chase Going Woodhouse as director. Both organizations had 
Private support. The latter, however, had in addition grants 
from the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations and the United 
States Government through the W.P.A. In 1934 research head- 
‘quarters moved from the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina to Connecticut College; branch offices are 
Maintained in Washington, D.C., and New York City. Infor- 
Mation on occupations for men and women is distributed, 
lectures and discussions are arranged, and tryout programmes 
Of summer work for junior and senior college women are 
Planned, The literature includes Women’s Work and Education, 


an ably edited quarterly, directories and other service literature, 


and about a dozen studies including some on the newer 


Occupations. 
Bureaus for Occupational Information. We have mentioned 
earlier the work of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston. Another such institution was the Bureau of 
Vocational Information of New York City, begun in 1918; it 
Published a News Bulletin on opportunities for women. In 1924 
the director, Emma P. Hirth, and her assistant, Beatrice 
Doerschuk, issued their useful book, Training for the Profes- 
sions and Allied Occupations. This bureau was a sample of 


Many organized throughout the country. 

Interest of Educational Organizations. From the earliest 
years of organized effort, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has from time to time issued reports and 
featured guidance in its programmes. Its recent Occupational 
Adjustment study is reported in the last chapter. Occasionally 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Cience publishes vocational guidance articles; the Psychological 
Abstracts of the American Psychological Association has a 
Vocational guidance department, and the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene issues material on child guidance. 


But it remained for the depression beginning in 1929 to 
louse leading associations of educators to the need. With the 
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“product of the school” remaining idle for an average of more 
than two years after graduating without offer of work, with the 
Success of the C.C.C. and the great activities of the N.Y.A., 
both for school and college students and for those out of 
school, attention became active. The Carnegie Foundation 
financed the National Occupational Conference, the National 
Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators organized the Educational Policies Commission 
in 1935, and the American Council on Education set up the 
American Youth Commission in the same year. 


Each year the Educational Policies Commission, to help 
Co-ordinate efforts in educational policy making, publishes a 
Pamphlet, Deliberative Committee Reports, a digest of the 
Conclusions and recommendations of national groups in the 
field of education during the year. The titles listed under ‘‘pupil 
Personnel and guidance” in the 1936 report reads: Educational 
Counselling of College Students; Occupational Orientation of 
College Students; A Programme of Action for American 
Youth; The Health of College Students; Youth in European 
Labour Camps; Mental and Physical Development; Pupil 


Personnel, Guidance, and Counselling; and Child Development 
and the Curriculum. 


In the words of one of the reports, education must face 
the following question: 


What can and should the schools do to meet the unemploy- 
ment problem that disturbs and baffles youth, to supply the 
vocational guidance appropriate to the tempo and charac- 
teristics of rapidly changing machine industries, and to 


familiarize pupils with the realities of the stern scene in 
front of them? 


The conclusion that education, industry, and government 
must work together includes echoes of pronouncements made 
at the first national convention of the vocational guidance 
movement in Boston in 1910. Another report states that a 
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programme of general education for all citizens will undoubtedly 
involve changes in the secondary school curriculums in practi- 


cally all aspects. 


The American Youth Commission was formed of represen~ 
tative leaders in American life to “consider all the needs of 
youth and appraise the facilities and resources for serving those 
ments and programmes which will be most 
blems of youth, and popularize and 
f action through publications, con- 


needs, plan experi 
helpful in solving the pro 
promote desirable plans © 
ferences, and demonstrations.” 


n favours part-time schooling in connectiom 


The Commissio 
s undertaken many studies. 


with part-time employment, and ha 
of vocational guidance by schools and private agencies, in order 
to formulate plans for the communities to follow. The Mary~ 
land Survey is an extremely important example of its work in 


guidance. 


The Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
through its constituent organizations, maintains many forms of 
vocational guidance. The American College Personnel Associa- 
inghouse on methods and literature employed in 
onne! work, interests itself im 


vocational counselling and placement of college students im 
part-time work and in the placement of college alumni. The 
National Association of Deans of Women maintains a voca- 
tional information center for its members. The Personnel 
Research Federation collaborates with the various types of 
organizations engaged io studying people and their occupa- 
tions, and encourages research on vocational and professional 
Opportunities, individual aptitudes, and improving working 
conditions and employer-employee relations. On the West 
Coast, the Western Personnel Service, 4 research and service 
center for nineteen institutions, stresses the study of college 
personnel work, the dissemination of occupational information 


to college counsellors, and vocational conferences. 


tion, a clear 
college placement and pers 


The National Society for the Study of Education has from 
time to time issued yearbooks related to vocational guidance. 
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In 1924 the twenty-third yearbook contained a variety of 
articles under the title Vocational Guidance and Vocational 
Education for the Industries, and in 1938 the two separate 
annuals published were entitled Guidance in Educational 
Institutions and The Scientific Movement in Education. Other 


books have related to testing, classification, and various forms 
of educational guidance. 


Special credit is due to the adventurous publishers of books 
in this field, who often accepted manuscripts unconventional 
in form and matter. Educational magazines likewise embarked 
on new séag if] USiNg articles describing experiments in guidance, 
Foundations frequently gave the new moveriéfl finangial aid. 


Independent Experiments in Vocational Guidance: Minnesota. 
The Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
was organized in 1931, It studied unemployed persons to 
determine the cause of unemployment and employed persons 
to determine the characteristics of successful employment; it 
was judged that 48 per cent were unemployed for personal 
reasons, Since many who had never been employed tested high 
in occupational ability, it was concluded that in emphasizing 
training and experience employers were missing many valuable 
workers, The problem of business recovery was found to be 


that of providing not merely work but also guidance service to 
find the right work for each individual. 


The point of view of the study is started in Men, Women, 
and Jobs, by Donald Paterson and John G, Darley (1936), on 
page 118: 


By adding to the interview information tests of known 
validity we may choose a successful worker seven or eight 
out of ten times. An extensive research Programme that 
combines job analyses and measurement is the foundation 


upon which selection and guidance can build a more stable 
working population. 


Certain other findings follow: 
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...Of 235 men enrolled in commercial correspondence 
courses only 6 per cent finished their courses, indicating a 
need for guidance before persons enroll in such courses. 
Twenty-five to thirty per cent of 2,491 cases being individual 
problems in guidance, a need for adult guidance was 
discerned. Individual differences regardless of age are found 
to be more marked than age group differences, and early 
retirement tends to lower the morale of an organization as 
well as to provide the worker with a problem. 


As a part of this programme, public employment offices in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth were increased to give 
service to seven different occupational groups of employees. 
The use of files in filling calls did away with office lounging. 
In two years 53,000 out of 124,000 applicants were placed. 
Because employers were served Dy this method of selecting 
applicants, their confidence also was secured. The number of 
Private placement offices dropped from 75 to 38 in two years. 
The second year was one of testing. Adult guidance and 
testing was given tO 500 persons from other organizations. 
Such useful work for adults reminds one again of the responsi- 
bility of the schools in anticipating some of the vocational 


Problems. 


The Adjustment Service of New York City. The central 


Point in the work (from February, 1933, to May, 1934) of the 
Adjustment Service, directed by Jerome H. Bentley and 
financed chiefly by the Carnegie Corporation through the 
American Association for Adult Education, was the client- 
counsellor relationship. To this organization came 16,000 
People, two-thirds of them single and three-fourths under thirty- 
five years of age. As 4 group they were above average in 
schooling and came largely from trade, service, and clerical 
Occupations; most of them were unemployed. Candidates were 
tested with more than a dozen tests and then asked to returo 
to be counselled; meanwhile the counsellors had an opportunity 
to study the data about each person. The counsellors were 
Chosen from the unemployed on the basis of attitudes, interests, 
personal traits, and successful occupational experience, and 
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given six weeks’ training. At first difficult problems were 
brought before a case board which met daily. Examiners 


likewise were chosen carefully, and were given a month’s 
training. 


Much educational and vocational counselling was given. 
About 12,000 persons were counselled, after having spent well 


over two hours being tested; the cost was about $7.50 a 
person. 


A questionnaire sent toa random selection of over 2,500 
clients brought replies from almost four-fifths of them, of 
whom nearly 90 per cent were specifically helped, two-thirds 
in building morale and 85 per cent in making occupational 
plans. Over half had begun suggested educational or recrea- 


tional activities, and one-fifth had been helped in their search 
for work. 


A number of pamphlets described the various features of 
the work; one was a summarizing report. {t recommended that 
adult counselling be not left to public employment offices, 
because of their emphasis merely on placement, to social 
agencies because they deal with individuals of lower economic 
levels whereas problems of adjustment are not peculiar to any 
one level, or to Y.M.C.A.’s or Y.W.C.A.’s because they tend 
merely to add guidance service and not to make it an 
Part of the work and because they do not represent all 


in the community. For the Present experimental stage, 
report 


integral 
groups 


so the 
states, adult counselling agencies should be under 


technical leadership privately supported (their sponsorship 
being determined by local conditions), and free to the un- 


employed and those unable to pay. Of the Tesponsibility of the 
school for guidance the report concludes (1935); 


Before the school can fully realize its aim of adjustment it 
must make over its curriculum, 


Organization, and administra- 
tion with that aim in view, 


and not merely add a guidance 
department to a programme that in Operation often tends 
to defeat the purpose of the guidance, 
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The Rochester Athenaeum. The distinctive feature of the 
third programme, that of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute, is its curriculum planning, under W.W. 
Charters and others, and its fusion of guidance with instruc- 
tion. In 1928 the Institute, which had for nearly acentury 
been providing education not offered by the public schools 
or the University of Rochester, began a study to discover the 
best types of positions for which to train its students. The 
result was a classification of occupations so grouped that 
common techniques would prepare for several and a curriculum 
which prepared for supplementary as well as basic jobs. Each 
student’s programme is built around the core curriculum and 
revised from time to time as growth in objectives takes place; to 
a considerable extent each student works at his own rate of 
speed, sometimes by himself, again in a group. The depart- 
mental supervisor is his counsellor; thus guidance and instruc- 
tion are in close relation to each other. Nearly all of the seven 
hundred day students are enrolled under a co-operative and 
alternating work-and-study plan whereby classroom work is 
supplemented by actual business experience; students in pairs 


exchange places each four weeks. 


Other Cities. Stimulated by the above 
experiments, 4 number of other places organized similar 
counselling effort. At Cleveland, Donald E. Super, Edward H. 
Loomis, Joseph S. Kopas, and a number of other persons from 
industrial and educational jnstitutions organized in 1936 the 
Cleveland Guidance Service. Dr. Bentley, Dr. Kitson, antl 
Mary H.S. Hayes assisted in the organization of the Service, 
and the work was merged three years jater with the National 
Youth Administration, Personnel Department, for the State of 


Ohio. 

In Cincinnati and perbaps other cities similar work was 
d in connection with placement. At Providence, in. 
1935, the Rhode Island Institute for Counselling and Personnel 
Service was set UP by twenty-six local agencies. Tests at costs 
were provided, both for individuals and organizations, including 


stores and factories. 


Similar Work in 


organize 
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Work of Religious Organizations. From the first, the 
“Y.M.C.A.’s have performed guidance activities. Ever since 
their beginning in 1851, like the young men’s associations of 
the day they have offered educational classes. Undoubtedly 
these classes influenced the vocational adjustment of those 
enrolled. In 1893, 343 young men were enrolled in Dayton, and 
there is a record of their occupational status in relation to 
their choice in ten subject fields. In 1896, 314 associations 
Teported subjects taught; Chicago was offering fifty-five courses, 
In Fenn College, Springfield College, and similar institutions 
800d personnel work has developed. Twenty such institutions 
gave major attention to guidance in 1931; three issues of their 
bulletins were devoted to it. 


Student intercollegiate religious conferences were largely 
vocational in import, Many having been formed by those 
preparing for the Ministry. (See Clarence P. Shedd’s Two 
Centuries of Student Christian Movements, 1934.) Missionary 
service as a career was the theme of the first Northfield confe- 
rence in 1886, the influence of which has lasted to the present, 
and of the student volunteer Movement from its first quadren- 
nial convention in 1891. “It is my Purpose, if God permit, to 
become a foreign missionary,” awakened vocational interest 


Group “for social exploration, seminar, and 
guidance experience,” 


During the early months of 1920 the Interchurch World 
Movement organized in many colleges a Programme of 
guidance for life service, under the Supervision of Jesse B. 
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Davis. This work was shortly discontinued, but it paved the 
way for other effort in several colleges. 

At the Lake Geneva conferences of 1925 and 1927 and at- 
Blue Ridge in 1928 and 1929 guidance and counselling were- 
offered to students and 4 seminar was open to college faculty 
and administrative officers to acquaint them with guidance 


principles and practices. 


Guidance of employed boys, directed by C. C. Robinson of 
the National Y.M.C.A. Staff after 1909, took the form of filling 
out an information blank modelled on one Frank Parsons had’ 
used, followed by an interview with a person successful in the 
field of jnterest indicated. Robinson’s “Chart of Vocational” 
Tendency” in his book The Find Yourself Idea (1922) preceded 
the conclusions of Strong and others concerning interest clusters” 
and profiles. About 1932 Robinson went to Honolulu; there, 
advocating better vocational guidance for boys, he worked" 
through the Y.M.C.A. and taught at the university. Meanwhile- 
Eli Weaver had directed the efforts of the “Y” toward the 


vocational adjustment of soldiers returning in 1919. Well- 
were instituted at Brooklyn, in 


planned guidance programmes 
Hamilton, Ohio, and at Los Angeles between 1925 and 1929.. 
Joseph V. Hanna established a counselling service at the West 
Side “YY” in New York in 1928. In Cincinnati, under C. E. Lee, 
d the professions co-operated: 


lay counsellors from industry an’ 
with the schools in a revised form of Robinson’s plan; in 


1927-28 this group, including the president of the University 
of Cincinnati and certain of the professors, gave a week-end 
to a “‘coaching conference” 0D vocational adjustment problems;. 
at Cornell and some other institutions similar seminars have 
been held. The Cleveland Y.M.C.A. introduced radio talks. 
and skits about 1935; Donald E. Super of the staff directed 
work similar to that under Bentley in the Adjustment Service. 
Since 1927 the Brooklyn placement programmes have included 


group guidance and testing. 

1940 a number of interesting. 
older workers. Sidney W. 
” in New York City 


During the depression of 1929- 


Plans developed, especially for d 
Edlund started a “Man Marketing Clinic 
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in 1935; the plan spread to fourteen cities, Three years later 
Roland Darling began in the Boston Y.M.C.A.a “40 Plus 
Club” which placed talented men by the “sale” of one indivi- 
dual through the efforts of another; this scheme spread to 
thirty-two places. (See Monthly Labour Review, April, 1940). 
V.L. Gerfen at Cleveland has done similar work; he developed 
one of the first Job Finders’ clubs of the depression, using 
testing, coaching, “group job research,” and clinic. In 1938, 
564 Y.M.C.A.’s reported 35,752 different placements. The 
Boston Y.M.C.A., the Massachusetts State Employment Service, 
and N.Y.A. were in 1937 conducting a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for unemployed youth between eighteen and twenty- 
five, Groups of fifty were spending three months each in a 
Programme including testing, counselling, study of occupations, 
Survey of community and employment trends, and how to 
discover and secure suitable employment. Seventy per cent 
placement with satisfactory adjustment was reported. 


Characteristic of a number of associations dealing with 
youth are the testing and counselling services maintained by the 
Boston Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A, A number of cities duplicate 
‘such work, The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, co- 
operating with the Y.M.C.A., maintains the Downtown Forum 
Counselling Service for young men already at work who are 
‘seeking promotion. 


Other Religious Organizations. Members of the Y.W.C.A, 
attend the quadrennial Student Volunteer conventions and 
summer conference to which reference has been made. In the 
cities likewise the Y.W.C.A,’s have paralleled the Y.M.C.A.’s 
in placement and other guidance activities. At the Boston 
Y.W.C.A. placement was carried On from 1866 to 1928, a 
period of sixty-two years. A Sewing school dated from 1875, 
anda cooking school from 1880, Since 1928 the vocational 
guidance department has been counselling without direct place- 
ment; there are about two hundred counselling interviews a 
month. Similar work has been done in other cities throughout 
the country. 
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Likewise, the Y.M.H.A. and the Y.W.H.A. have done 
guidance and placement work for their members. Several Jewish 
Organizations do some form of guidance work. The B'nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundation in Washington, D.C., aims to guide 
young people in their occupational choices; in New York the 
Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, established 
in 1932, has one of four committees on vocational services and 
studies employment and vocational agencies in the Jewish field; 
and the Jewish Welfare Board, the federation of youth-serving 
Organizations, engages in vocational education, guidance, and 
placement. The Cleveland and Chicago organizations carry on 
active and intelligent work. Also the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, established in 1911, with approximately 
Seventy-five thousand members, helps immigrants to obtain 
employment. Work for refugees has recently become 


important. 

_ The Catholic Youth Organization, Chicago, interests itself 
in guidance and employment services. The Columbian Squires, 
under the Knights of Columbus, and many of the other Roman 
Catholic organizations which include young people among their 
Members have programmes to train youth to meet the new 


Problems of modern industry. 


1 Council of the Protestant Episcopal C 
education is fostering the 


] problems. Ata ten-day 


The Nationa burch 
through its department of religious 
study of young people’s occupationa 
summer conference for youth sponsored by the Episcopal 
Church in 1930 a course in vocational guidance was offered. 
The Friends’ Service Committee, American, established in 1917 
Maintains work camps for young men and young women and 
Places people in volunteer social service, as well as maintains 
4 rehabilitation programme. Undoubtedly many Sunday School 


teachers, in efforts to assist young persons in solving their 
for vocational as well as other 


Problems, have been called upod 
forms of guidance, and pastors of churches have often engaged 
10 guiding vocationally. 

nd Labour Organizations. A history 


Activities of Professional ai 
f University Women, by Marion 


Of the American Association 0 
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Talbot and Lois K. M. Rosenberry (1931), gives a remarkable 
story of educational and vocational guidance. Organized in 
1881, its founders, Emily Fairbanks Talbot and Ellen H. 
Richards, envisioned a plan by which young graduates would 
offer helpful counsel to girls still in school and college. Oppor- 
tunities for training were discussed in 1883, and professions for 
women in 1884 and in many subsequent years. A leaflet of 
1892 explained the association’s Bureau of Occupations, which 
functioned for four years. In 1909 a Committee on Vocational 
Opportunities was created, with Elizabeth Kemper Adams as 
chairman. An interesting article in the association’s April, 1913, 
Journal analyzed three hundred replies to a questionnaire 
tegarding salary, training, mode of securing position, qualifica- 
tions needed for success in occupation, advantages and 
disadvantages, the best equipment for the occupation, and the 
best mode of entering it. A 1913, publication, Vocational 
Training, a classified list of institutions training educated 
women for occupations other than teaching, is a 137-page 
bulletin arranged alphabetically by occupations and by institu- 
tions and courses under each. 


The association and its branches have contributed to the 
extension of guidance in numerous ways: guidance for war 
work, vocational conferences, financing child guidance 
(Washington, D.C., 1923), state guidance programmes, Surveys 
for schools, follow-up studies, and the publication of numerous 
books, pamphlets, and articles. During 1937-39 two hundred 
and seventy-four branches reported Projects in educational or 
vocational guidance, or both. 


Through the influence of Lincoln Filene the University Club 
of Boston in 1926 organized a Vocations Department, directed 
by Stanley C. Lary. His conferences and counselling at the club 
and visits to colleges helped several of these institutions to 
improve their services in guidance. 


The National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, organized in 1919 and numbering over sixty 
thousand individuals, studies the professional advancement of 
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women, opportunities in various fields of work, and the 
Progress of women in their vocations. It aims to increase the 
employability of business and professional women and to 
extend their opportunities for employment through education 
and proper vocational adjustment. Under Frances Cummings, 
later president of the National Vocational Guidance Associa-- 
tion, a number of vocational pamphlets were published. 


ns all have organizations; ¢.g., engineers, 
dentists, authors, teachers, social workers, 
clergymen, librarians, and the like, which take an interest in 
recruiting new members of the profession. The American 
Occupational Therapy Association, organized in 1917, with a 
membership of a thousand, provides information regarding 
centers, gives advice about the occupation, makes surveys and. 
recommendations in particular fields, and maintains a place-: 
ment service for trained therapists. The Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development publishes studies to attract others to 
the profession, encourages its members to co-operate with 
Public schools in guidance, and tries to help young graduates 
to enter the profession. The American Association of Social 
Workers, established in 1921 and now numbering over nine 
thousand members, aims through its Division of Employment 
Practices to establisb satisfactory conditions of employment and 
retirement, as well as to distribute information concerning social 


work as a profession. 


Specific professio 
pharmacists, nurses, 


Similar activities have been carried on by employers and 
employees. The 1910 convention of the American Federation 
of Labour endorsed the movement for “vocational direction.’” 
Studies have been made, several at the time of the war in 1918, 
under the Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense formed by employers, labour, and education, on 
subjects of vocational guidance import. The work of the 
unions has been to enable persons through collective action to 
secure placements in industry under adequate wages and 

The New England Office Managers” 


satisfactory conditions. ngla : 
Association and the national organization have engaged in 
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vocational guidance and employed vocational guidance 
techniques in an effort to better industrial conditions. 


At Washington the Society for Personnel Administration 
was organized in 1937, following the interest of the government 
in setting up personnel offices. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has for many years issued material related to 
vocational guidance, particularly in defense of the private 
enterprise system. Likewise the National Safety Council’s 
materials relate to guidance. 


We cannot attempt to give even a sketch of the history of 
Personnel management, nor of the gradual discovery that 
methods of real guidance are effective in stores, offices, mines, 
and factories as well as in schools and colleges. A truly profes- 
sional agent, the personnel manager, will gradually take his 


place as a member of the board of managers of every 
progressive firm. 


Specific professional associations very nearly control, 
directly or indirectly, the education and admission of new 
entrants into their occupations: law, teaching, nursing, medi- 
cine, dentistry, engineering, the clergy, music, and others; there 
are obvious disadvantages in this situation, as there are in the 
high fees and other hurdles set up by the labour unions, 


Service Clubs. Numerous country-wide organizations, 
among them Rotary, Kiwanis, the Lions, Quota, Zonta, and 
Altrusa, have assisted vocational guidance work in their com- 
munities by providing speakers and by co-operating with the 


schools, Rotary, the Lions, and Kiwanis have often done 
placement work. 


In 1926 Kiwanis International adopted as an objective the 
encouragement of “‘the interest of all Kiwanis clubs in provid- 
ing vocational guidance for young men and women.” Since that 
time the practical business and professional experience of the 
members has been drawn upon in giving information about 
various occupations to interested young people. Interest in this 
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oe has grown steadily, and considerable explanatory 
Mterature has been prepared to guide members in their guidance 
activities, The Kiwanis Counselor's Handbook was prepated. 

to assist Kiwanis vocational counsellors by outlining the 
ounselling and some desirable pro- 


essential elements of c 
place in 


cedures of helping youth and adults to find a 
hich they may become well adjusted. 


occupational life to w 
; In it counselling is explained, a list of fourteen qualifica- 
tions of counsellors is given, and a fourteen-point statement of 
important things to be observed in the counselling interview is 
Presented. In 1938 nine hundred and eighty-four clubs carried 


On vocational guidance activities. 


In 1931 the secretary of the Oakland Lions’ Club reported 
co-operative activities with other clubs in the city during the 
Preceding year, 1,000 youths having been placed, 3,000 inter- 
views held in the office, 1,200 youths followed up, on their 
jobs, and 1,400 conferences held with employers at their places 
of business, In Norristown, Pennsylvania, a co-operative plan 
entered into by Rotary, tbe Lions, and Kiwanis led to a boys” 


Organization, “Roliwanis,” for guidance. 


specific vocational guidance 


Rotary International does 
counselling through its clubs. 


training, placement, and youth 


Zonta interests itself in the welfare of girls and women in 
business—especially older women. Before 1931 its vocational 
guidance activities included talks in schools, advising indivi- 
duals, and publishing occupationa 


eported among their activities 


supplying speakers, providing scholarships and loans, working 
with other organizations, surveys, bobby enjoyment, and 
Placement. Current Notes on Women at Work, a survey, was 
made under Altrusa of Boston by Florence Jackson, Wellesley 
Vocational Consultant, after its use in the Boston Public 
Schools and Radcliffe College had been assured. New York 


| pamphlets. 


The Altrusa Clubs in 1936 © 
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Altrusa studied the employment of older women. Still another 
study was of occupational opportunities in Wisconsin. 


Welfare Organizations. In earlier chapters there are many 
references to activities on the part of social and civic organiza- 
tions. Since several recent investigations of youth show that 
their most insistent problems are those of occupational adjust- 
ment, it is but natural that family case workers, charity 
organizations, and scholarship committees early found it needful 
to offer vocational guidance. 


Problem girls and those of moderate mentality engage the 
attention of the New York Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
founded by Mrs. Henry Ittleson in 1919 and directed by Emily 
T. Burr, It serves more than a hundred social agencies, correct- 
ing psychopathic tendencies through vocational and other 
forms of guidance; also it is a training centre for graduate 
students of Columbia University. Some of its practices have 


been adopted by the schools. It has Published about a score of 
pamphlets on its work and findings. 


In Boston, aged women and others are given encourage- 
ment, guidance, training in power-machine sewing, and place- 
ment in the Community Workshops directed by Hazel Newton. 


This agency had been established in 1877 as the Co-operative 
Workrooms. 


The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
in New York employed in 1931 one case worker trained in 
vocational guidance for boys and girls. The National Federa- 
tion of Settlements (founded in 1911) has a department of 
unemployment and social security. Morgan Memorial and its 
branches are constantly busy with guidance. The Salvation 
Army activities include employment. Two organizations give 
vocational help to discharged prisoners: the Society for the 
Friendless, Kansas City, Missouri, with sixteen state organiza- 
tions, includes employment-finding among its activities; and 
the Osborne Association, Inc., of New York aids discharged 
prisoners in making their occupational adjustment. 
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The National Child Labour Committee and its state branches 
have continuously interested themselves in vocational guidance. 


Guidance for the Handicapped. Many private agencies 
Provide guidance for the handicapped. The American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf advises 
Vocationally and maintains an employment bureau for the 
deaf, The American Society for the Hard of Hearing gives 
vocational advice. Vocational guidance activities of the 
American Foundation for the Blind include research in educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities, and scholarships are 
offered for a limited number of promising students with satis- 
factory vocational objectives. The National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness gives suggestions and guidance in 
choosing an occupation. The Braille Institute of America (Los 
Angeles) advises by correspondence, does placement work, and 
Publishes in Braille books written to promote vocational 
Tehabilitation, All of these organizations, except the first, have 


been founded since 1908. 


The National Rehabilitation Association (1925), numbering 
fifty thousand individuals, has national and state programmes. 
About 25 per cent of the cost of rehabilitation is borne by 
Private agencies, the rest by the government. The Shut-in 
Society, founded in 1877, with about seventy-five hundred 
members, provides correspondence on ways to earn (among 
other topics) and materials for handiwork. Modern sanatoriums 


for tuberculosis have in recent years used forms of vocational 
to enable patients to find 


guidance, including aptitude tests, : 
their places in occupational life. The National Tuberculosis 
Association has published a handbook (1941) on testing and 


Counselling. 

i The National Urban League 
Organizations for the Negroes. 2 
of New York City (founded in 1910 and numbering twenty- 

i i ists “to further the 
tw t bers in 1939), which exists “to 
ich ane Negro,” seeks better employ- 


industrial advancement of the 2 
Ment opportunities as a means of improvement for urban 
Opportunity. In 1939 its Department 


Negroes. Its periodical is 
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of Industrial Relations published a vocational guidance biblio- 
graphy compiled by Ann Tanney-hill. The organization has 
sponsored many Vocational Opportunity Campaigns. The 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, a more recent 
Organization already numbering over twenty-five thousand 
members, has a committee on vocational guidance. The activi- 
ties of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes (Concord, North Carolina) are chiefly of a vocational 
guidance nature. 


Fostering by Parents and Voters. The Parent Teachers 
Associations, both national and local, have very often expressed 
interest in vocational guidance, and have actively supported 
action by boards of education. Likewise the League of Women 
Voters has regularly included guidance on its favoured list; 
branches have often maintained committees to study and 
further its organization in local, county, and state areas. 


Organizations Parallel to the Schools. An effective long- 
continuing scheme of guidance—jndeed, one resembling county 
Plans—is that organized with the Y.M.C.A. as the center at 
White River Junction, Vermont. In 1907 Archibald C, Hurd, 
who had been connected with naval Y.M.C.A, work at 
Brooklyn, went to Vermont and began handicraft classes (before 
4-H clubs) and, in 1909, vocational guidance for boys and girls 
in nearly a score of high schools in three countries of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. A teenage survey, help to rural 
Schools, vocational forums, conferences between successful 
workers and youth, visits to schools, colleges, farms, and indus- 
trial establishments, and thousands of counselling interviews, 


both at the central office and at the schools, characterize the 
work. 


A number of clubs for youth, most of them founded since 
1908, develop handicraft skills and in some instances business 
experience. Junior Achievement (1919) with a membership of 
four thousand, has its purpose developing ability to do simple 
handicraft work and learning actual business Procedures con- 
nected with the making and marketing of these things. Com- 
bining manual skills and managerial skills in one organization 
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is a distinct departure from the public school’s manual training 
activities. 


In 1909 there was a Grand Rapids Junior Association of 
Commerce, sponsored by Jesse B. Davis, for giving to the sons 
of members of the senior association an opportunity to know 
the industrial interests of the city. The boys spent Saturday 
Mornings listening to a brief talk by the director and then 
visiting one of the factories or business houses of the city. 


A leader of these organizations, the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
was organized in 1906 mainly for underprivileged boys. Usually 
there isa club building with gymnasium facilities; about half 
the clubs maintain summer camps. Some maiatain directors of 
Vocational guidance, and many have group work in occupa~ 
tional information, (Vocational Guidance for Boys, by Robert Cc. 
Cole [1941], gives a good account of such work.) 


The most far-reaching of these organizations isthe Boy 
Scout organization founded in 1910 and numbering over a 
million boys, including the junior organization of “cubs” eight 
to twelve years of age. Tbrough the system of merit badges the 
boys are encouraged to learn about various occupations. Many 


of the activities are of exploratory and tryout value. 


The Girl Scouts (1912) for girls ten to eighteen years of age, 
and the “Brownies” for girls from eight to ten, already a group 
of about 400,000, engage in many homemaking activities and 
arts, The Camp Fire Girls (1911) engage in homecraft, handi- 
craft, and business pursuits. Active participation is encouraged in 
a wide variety of occupational activities (there being some seven 
hundred to choose from), the successful accomplishment of each 
being rewarded by an additional bead to wear at meetings. This 
group, with the younger “Blue Birds,” now numbers over 
232,000 individuals. The Girls’ Service League of America 
(1908), reaching more than 1,000 individuals, aims to provide 
vocational guidance for girls sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 


Many state Y.M.C.A. committees conduct Hi-Y clubs and 
camp activities for boys. In larger cities there are day and, night 
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classes in vocational and cultural subjects. Employment agencies 
and vocational guidance service are widely maintained, The 
programme of the Girl Reserves, a Y.W.C.A. organization of 
teen-age girls, includes economics and the development of skills. 
Aid is given in acquiring techniques that will provide hobbies for 
adult years, some of them yielding an income. Employed girls 
under eighteen years are given particular attention; girls of 


foreign parentage and Indian girls in reservation schools are 
reached, 


Other such groups include the 4-H clubs with their emphasis 
on agriculture; the Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the United States, 
‘which has a programme of instruction and camping; the Sons 
of the American Legion, which gives occupational instruction 
under the guidance of older members; the Junior Red Cross, 
which stresses health and has a strong life-saving swimming 
Programme; and the junior division of the Jewish Welfare 
Board. The Boy Rangers of America for boys eight to twelve 
years of age, leads to scout and other organizations. The 
masters or “guides” are responsible for the lodges, which engage 
in handicraft, especially crafts of the Indians and early pioneers. 
The Pioneer Youth of America, established in 1924 for boys 
and girls of eight to sixteen years, is sponsored by labour 

organizations and includes among its leaders members of the 
faculty of Brookwood Labour College. The activities of the 
membership of about one thousand adults, working in New 
York and Philadelphia, Durham and Marion, North Carolina, 
Lynchburg, Richmond, and Roanoke, Virginia, one West 


Virginia county, and Arkansas, provide camping, craft work, 
and industrial trips. 


In addition to the tryout experiences afforded members of 
these organizations, the relationship between the young people 
and their guardians or guides forms a background for vocational 
counselling and guidance, 


Voluntary enterprise by official organizations is indicated by 
the extensive work in guidance carried on by certain urban 
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Police departments and also by fire departments. One or more 
city police commissioners are systematically endeavouring to 
train a group of patrolmen for counselling work and to inaugu- 
rate testing, counselling, placement, and research. The police 
of Sydney, Australia, have carried on excellent work of this 
Sort. Little co-operation by school departments is thus far 
indicated. 


The Future Farmers of America (1928) and Future Teachers 
of America (1937) are important examples of professional 
organization among beginners in occupational service. 


foundations, the Judge Baker 
f Boston and the Bemis-Taylor 
o Springs, for instance, are arising 
ho are not provided for by other 


Various child guidance 
Guidance Center (1917) © 
Foundation (1929) of Colorad 
to meet the needs of youth w 
Organizations. 


h sponsor vocational guidance 


include Alpha Tau Omega, @ national organization of whose 
Vocational Advisory Board Harry D. Kitson is chairman, which 
does effective vocational guidance and placement work for its 
members; Mortar Board, a national honour society for college 
women, whose personnel committee outlines a programme of 
occupational information and ‘vocational possibilities; and Phi 
Delta Kappa, a professional fraternity in education whose 
Education Abstracts regularly includes information on guidance. 


College fraternities whic 


Many Other Organizations. We had hoped to conclude this 
chapter with a list of the nation-wide voluntary organizations 
which in one way OF another are interested in and fostering 
vocational guidance. But our collection grew unwieldly in size, 
with over two hundred names. The list includes societies related 
to the following interests among others: educational, religious 
youth, business, professional, labour, agricultural, the handi- 


capped, civic, fraternal, social, charitable, financial. 


In 1931 C. C. Robinson quoted the New York Telegram in 
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Stating that over $125,000,000 a year is spent by the American 
Public on soothsayers and fortune tellers. By way of contrast it 
is encouraging to realize that so many constructive efforts as 
those mentioned above are being made to help Americans to 
plan their lives wisely, and to safeguard and support the 
movement for vocational guidance in schools and colleges. 


5 


of Vocational Education 


History 
in America 


Attitude up to the Passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act the 


Ten years before the pas 
d the movement to obtain 


American Federation of Labour joine 
Federal aid for vocational education. 


ered the movement the 


w forces which ent 
was one of the most 


Among the ne 
f Labour 


American Federation © 
important... 


Through th 
the movement 
Labour began an activ! 
Committee in charge © 
These were managed by Art 
Federation of Labour.’ 


e activity of the national labour organization 
took on new vigour... The Federation of 
e campaign---Io April 1910 the Senate 
f the [Davis] bill bad hearing on it. 
hur B. Holder, of the American 


The American Federation of Labour at its annual 
convention in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 passed 
resolutions favourable to industrial education, and in 1908 
authorized the appointment of a special committee on 
industrial education. --- he 1912 convention of the 
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Federation expressed its approval of the Page bil] in the 
following terms:...“Much time and attention has already 
been given to this bill by the president of the American 
Federation of Labour, as well as by the legislative committee, 


and considerable hope has been expressed for its ultimate 
success,””? 


Here are sources outside the Federation itself which reveal 
the active sponsorship that organized labour assumed in the 
infancy of vocational education. The motives of organized 
labour in thus lending its influential Support to the movement 
are well known. Foremost among them was Jabour’s traditional 
zeal for education, Particularly for making it available to all 
children. Another important factor was labour’s preference 
that agencies of concern to the general welfare be conducted 
under public auspices. Labour regarded vocational education 
asa reasonable adjunct to the Public school system; it found 
undesirable the growing practice of private trade and vocational 
schools which were Operated for profit and often without regard 
for the educational well-being of the students, their future in 
industry, or their development as citizens. The position of the 
American Federation of Labour is shown in a letter of March 
22, 1912, from the then president, Samuel Gompers, to 
-Honourable Carroll S, Page: 

The position of the American Federation of Labour is so 
well-known in reference to vocational education that it 
ought to be unnecessary to further present its views. How- 
ever, as you are actively and earnestly engaged in an effort 
to secure the passage of the Page- Wilson vocational educa- 
tion bill, drawn upon similar lines as was the Dolliver-Davis 
bill, which latter was acceptable to the Organizations of 
labour, I desire to assure you that the American Federation 
of Labour desires to give every assistance within its power 
to secure the final enactment of this legislation.? 


Speaking before the Commission on National Aid to Voca- 
tional Education in April 1914, Grant Hamilton, legislative 
representative of the American Federation of Labour, testified: 
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_..the American Federation of Labour, which I represent 
here, is in favour of industrial education .. . We believe that 
the United States should cooperate with the states in 
establishing a system of industrial education... We neces- 
sarily and naturally are more interested in the boy or the- 
girl who wants to learn a trade, and we would like to have 
them educated along particular lines.... We are in favour 
of the agricultural colleges, and their extension work. We 
are in favour of universities, and, in fact, every system of” 
education that gives to the various sections of our society 


an opportunity to become educated. 


After the testimony of Mr. Hamilton, Senator Page, a 


member of the Commission, said to him: 


rong factors, I know, in pushing this. 
for industrial education. You have 
abettors and active workers on that 
t friends of this measure.® 


You have been very st 
fight for Federal aid 
been exceedingly good 
line, and I look upon you as grea 


The 1907 convention of the Federation declared that it 


favoured: 
... the best opportunities for the most complete industrial’ 
n obtainable for prospective appli- 


and technical educatio 
be skilled crafts of this country 


cants for admission into t 
...to the end that such applicants be fitted not only for all 


usual requirements, but also for the higher supervisory 
duties, responsibilities and rewards... .° 
ention with considerable prophetic 


t two roads which might be travelled 
the United States: 


The next year the conv 
discernment was pointing 0U 
toward industrial education io 


There are two groups with opposite methods, and seeking 
antagonistic ends, now advocating industrial education in 
the United States...- One of these groups.., [would] 


educate the student or apprentice to non-union sympathies 
and prepare him as a skilled worker for scab labour and 
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Strike-breaking purposes.... This group also favours the 
training of the student or apprentice for skill in only one 
industrial process, thus making the graduate a_ skilled 
worker in only a very limited sense and rendering him 


entirely helpless if lack of employment comes in his single 
subdivision of the craft... . 


The other group is composed of gteat educators, 
enlightened representatives of organized labour and persons 
engaged in genuine social service, who advocate industrial 
education as a common right to be open to all children on 
equal terms to be provided by general taxation and kept 
under the control of the whole people with a method or 
System of education that will make the apprentice or 


graduate a skilled craftsman, in all the branches of his 
trade,.......7 


The special Committee on Industrial Education, reporting 
to the 1909 convention, favoured the establishment of public 
industrial schools in which: 


The course of instruction... should be English, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, elementary mechanics, and 
drawing. Shop instruction for particular trades, and for 
each trade represented, the drawing, mathematics, Physical 
and biological science applicable to the trade, the history of 
that trade, and a sound system of economics, including and 
emphasizing the philosophy of collective bargaining,® 


It is clear that the support which organized labour gave to 
vocational education, was constructive, consistent, intelligent, 
and unremitting. Organized labour experienced a_ sense of 
triumph with the passage of the Smith-Hughes Actin 1917. 
Free public education had always been the godchild of the 
labour movement, and it now saw the benign influence of public 
education being extended to the industrial field, 


Collective bargaining as a subject in the school curriculum 
was not beyond the hopes of labour. Labour leaders had fought 
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em of vocational educa- 


for public control of the dawning Syst 
ts social worth would be 


tion and their hopes were high that i 
demonstrated. 


Changes in Attitude 


of the Metal Trades Depart- 


Eighteen years later the convention 
f Labour was found giving 


ment of the American Federation © 
its assent to a resolution which stated: 


The intent of the Smith-Hughes Act has not always been 
carried out, but there have been many abuses in the use of 
the funds given by the Federal Government to the States, 
since these tax funds have, in many instances, been given to 
schools located wholly within private industrial plants and 
operated in a manner which seriously affected wage earners, 
not only tending to overcrowd certain skilled trades, but 
in other ways to lower the prevailing wages in these skilled 
trades, thereby increasing unemployment as well as lowering 
standards of living... - [Ata certain] school for Apprentice 
Training which is operated for the benefit of ... [the 
industry] with not much thought given to benefiting 


Apprentices . - - 
learners and helpers are given a short course 


Beginners, 
he lowering of wages in these 


.. which has resulted in ¢ 
particular trades. . 
ned in these schools and put to 
h lower than those prevalent 
while skilled workers in 


Apprentices . . - are trai 
wok... at wage rates muc 
for that particular operation «- - 
these crafts remain unemployed. 
sonable that public funds 


It is neither just mor rea 
ng schools for the exclusive 


should be used to maintain traini 


benefit of a particular employer. 


There are similar abuses in similar trades and industrial 


arts schools throughout the country.” 


A proposed resolution submitted to the 1935 convention of 
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the American Federation of Labour considered the question in 
this language: 


[We]... deplore this misuse of taxpayers’ money and call 
upon the President of the United States and the Honourable 
Secretary of the Interior, to immediately cause to be investi- 
gated all Vocational Training or Trades Educational Schools 
located within private industrial plants and to withdraw 
Federal funds where abuses exist.}° 


A similar resolution stated: 


Several glaring instances have come to light during the past 

-~...Y€4r where private employers through the cooperation of 
local, state and Federal educational authorities have secured 
the services of productive labour at no cost by using funds 
designated for vocational training. .. . 


Private industry is taking advantage of this situation to 
train surplus workers in the public schools thus avoiding 
the customary expense of “breaking in” new help;... 


What the country needs today is not so much training 
in mechanical skill as instruction in meeting the economic 
and social problems which confront the masses and how to 
meet the situations which arise as a result of the dis- 
appearance of skill in industry; ... 


++ +@ proper and just programme for organized labour 
to substitute for the present inadequate and socially 
desirable system of vocational training now in force; . .13 


In 1936 the Committee on Education of the American 
Federation of Labour reported to the convention that: 


. .. in recent years American labour has become increasingly 
disturbed by the manner in which Vocational Education 
has been administered and the funds expended,! 


The 1937 report of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour stated: 
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Severe criticism has been directed toward the administration 
of vocational education because in many instances if 
Permitted the control and purpose of vocational educatiom 
to become an adjunct to the employment and management. 
divisions of big corporations. This meant that instead off 
workers being trained for the purpose of making them 
efficient and to develop ability in performing work for- 
which they were peculiarly fitted, they were merely required 
to acquire special skill and speed in certain jobs, 

ead were complaints against 
the administration of vocational education that the President: 
created a commission to investigate before the increased 
appropriations of the George-Deen Act should become 
effective. Even before this inquiry had been finished a 
powerful lobby became active for the purpose of increasing: 
the appropriation for vocational education by ten milliom 
dollars over the four and one-half million dollars recom~ 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. The Appropriation 
Bill for the Department of the Interior passed both Houses. 
of Congress with an amendment adding ten million dollars. 
to the four and a balf millions recommended for vocational 
education. The American Federation of Labour opposed. 


this amendment.” 


So serious and so widespr 


in full the statement made by the 
tates when he signed, “with much 
ting the increase and comments. 


The report quotes 
President of the United S 
reluctance,” the bill appropria 
On it as follows: 

The President is to be commended for his determined insis-. 

tence in refusing to be forced into unsound educational 

expansion. His statement of the situation and the forces at 
work affords confirmation for the Federation’s wisdom in 
ropriation. There is no other 


opposing this increasing in 4PP 
teaching force OF funds available for such expansion. In 


addition, the administration of vocational education is still 
in the hands of those responsible for the mistakes of the 


past—mistakes which bring into question educationab 


leadership and integrity." 
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In presenting this report to the 1937 convention the 
‘Committee on Education stated that: 


Your committee further would express the conviction that 
until such time as the administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion in this country can give clearer evidence of its concern 
for the general public welfare, that the American Federation 
-of Labour will withhold its full and hearty support.!8 


In September 1936, President William Green wrote: 


It is such educational Projects where so-called co-operative 
relationships have been set up between the schools and the 
industry that unsatisfactory results and even scandalous 
situations have developed where the educational development 
of the individual has been forgotten in an effort to help 
industry reduce its cost of training its work-force. Labour 
~questions the validity of public expenditures for this type of 
education. ... 

It is high and opportune time to think through the 
‘fundamentals of vocational training and its relationship to 
‘the whole of education.1¢ 


In January 1937 Henry Ohl, Jr., President of the Wisconsin 
"State Federation of Labour and labour member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, stated: 


The labour movement has anoth 
‘as important as that of 
practical experience on t 
the inevitable hazards a 
‘The latter phase in th 
has not been included 

school.... 


Many of the schools the coun 


er objective, at least quite 
giving supplementary instruction to 
he job; namely, preparing youth for 
nd pitfalls when they enter industry. 
€ education of our young people 
in the curriculum of the vocational 


try over, as I know them, 
ed by those with motives 


tions they are not competent to 
guiding America’s youth, 
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..the tragic part. ..is tbe expected [sic] use of the 
vocational school for a short course to prepare cheap labour 
in place of men and women left without jobs in the town 
the company had deserted .. . The point is that when educa- 
tors fail to see an economic hazard in these cases, or, seeing 
it, ignore its magnitude, or when they are timid in the face 


of pressure, they must not be permitted unaccompanied 
7 


supervision over youth. . . 
Less objective is the statement of John Edelman, Director of 
Research for the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
His organization has been harassed and embittered by abuses 
under the vocational education system. The Philadelphia Record 
of January 18, 1937, carried this item describing an accusation 


made by him: 


Sweatshop employers dominate vocational education activi- 
ties of the United States Department of Education, it was 
charged yesterday at the closing session of the Worker's 
Education Institute in Philadelphia. .. . 

Its whole concept of vocational education is to provide 


cheap and contented labour for industry. 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction 


The change in attitude was not a sudden development, but had 
been growing for 20 years. Many leaders of organized labour 
fee] their cause has been betrayed by vocational education, One 


sadly says: “We thought we could trust the educator.” 


The very evils which labour had foreseen as appendages of 


‘the system when left to private exploitation have been foisted 
ported system. Organized labour has been 


upon the publicly sup| ie 
nd its interests 


Tepeatedly ignored, its counsels disregarded, a 
subordinated to purely private interests. 


For the purpose of this investigation questionnaires were 
sent to State Federations of Labour, central labour unions, 
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building trades councils, and local 


unions, asking for- 
information on their experien 


ce with vocational education. 


The following points of view were €xpressed by labour: 
Tepresentatives:!8 


Ogden, Utah: As vocational 
School Board and the Cham 
big farce and labour conditi 


training is handled by our local: 
ber of Commerce it has been a. 
Ons mean nothing to them. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
other Southern states as well]: The administ 
funds in vocational educ 


in many cases had large Ployed) and to Pass 
on to the Vocational Training 


the costs of training 
apprentices... which Costs, the industry itself should 
absorb.., 
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Vocational training does not give pupils any under- 
standing of problems of industrial organisation, social or 
economic problems. In fact the very set-up probibits this, as 
rs’ associations, who are interest- 
ed in getting a cheap source of help, who keep vocational 
education going. Vocational training is advocated by those 
either misinformed or to create a surplus of labour or to 
pass on to someone else the cost of training apprentices, 
which properly belongs to industry. Valuable educational 
time of the pupils is wasted. 
Pennsylvania: We have an Educational Commi- 
made to keep labour from being 
represented. Appointments of this kind are made through 
the Chamber of Commerce and the School Board and the 
first knowledge we have of any activities is after the meeting. 
Recently when we bad a member of labour on one of these 
committees the meetings were called at a time when a work- 


ing man could not attend. 

Pupils seem to come out with the theory that if you work 
cheaper you will get the job. [Vocational education] 
should be taken out of the hands of industrial and commer- 
cial bodies who exploit it and school boards who are 


controlled by those interests. 
_ be better to teach the theoretical part of a 


leave the practical experience to 
tual employment under 


it is the interest of employe 


Altoona, 
‘ttee but an effort is 


It would,. 
trade in school... and 
‘training learned as apprentices in ac 
-a craftsman, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota: Union Labour, as such, has 
‘very little, if any, voice in the programme... 
ude [of those] handling vocational... 
’s efforts to maintain union 
I will say that they have in 


As to the attit 
-education towards union labour 


wages and working conditions, 
‘the main shown an indifferent attitude. ... 


Our school authorities have no knowledge, as far as we 


know, what the actual needs of the trade are.... None of 
the pupils are given, a8 far asI know, any understanding 
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of industrial organization ond social and economic 
problems... . 


I think there is an over-emphasis on the need for voca+ 
tional education, when that term is used to cover everything. 
Some employers have discovered that there may be a lack 
of a waiting list at their gates and they are shouting for 
trained employes. They have evinced no interest for years 
in apprenticeship training or co-operating with our skilled 
craft organizations in carrying on such apprenticeship train- 
ing... Apparently [these employers] are now calling upon the 


government or somebody, some place, to train men for their 
Particular needs... 


Our movement in Minnesota, by and large, is fearful of 
vocational or apprenticeship training about which it is not 
consulted, and the rules governing the same have no 


Telationship to the problems of that particular group of 
workers, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa: On the whole, vocational training 
has bad little effect on labour. No credit is given students 
[by the union] in the printing courses, if they choose print- 
ing as a vocation; they are required to go through the regular 
course of apprentice training prescribed by the Typographi- 
cal union. The same, according to my information, is 
required of students in the other courses. 


However, there have been a number of complaints, In 
One instance, a student in sign writing did a window Sign 
for 75 coin, the real value of which was between $4 and $5, 
according to the scale of prices in effect for such work here, 


Labour’s attitude here has, so far, been one of tolerance. 
It insists on training its own apprentices, and is jealous of 
any attempt with promises interference with that course. 


Little Rock, Arkansas: The two Principal trades taught 
are printing and automobile mechanics. . .. when graduated 
[the students] have only a meagre knowledge of the trade 


and can only secure employment in a country shop or some. 
underpaid non-union plant. 
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ar the meagre attempts that are now being carried on 
are injurious to both the students and the craftsmen who 
have served an apprenticeship and are upholding the 
standards of workmanship. 

Los Angeles, California: With reference to how much 

voice Jabour has in vocational programme, I am of the 
Opinion that we have very little, if any, outside of our 
committees on apprenticesbip training. .-- 
o the attitude of those handling yoca- 
tional education toward maintaining union standards and 
conditions, I am of the opinion that while they voice senti- 
ments favourable to us along that line, the actual practice of 
persons taking up vocational education have not been in the 
best interest of maintaining our wages and standards. . . «- 


With reference t 


a whole in this district, in my 
grave suspicion oD vocational education: 
k of regulation and lack of restrictions 
following these courses who, many 
portion of a particular craft or trade 
g on the market so that they are 
ole lot less than the standard 


skilled union person... 


The labour movement as 
opinion, looks with 
because of its lac 
placed upon persons 
times, obtain just one 
and then become 4 dru 
obliged to work for aW 
enjoyed by the competent, 
... employers in this district a8 4 whole do not cooperae 

see that the pupils training in a trade is 


te with the schools to 
carried out except those bona fide apprentices, the majority 
of whom are controlled by their respective trade unions: 


necessitating the required number of years apprenticeship 
before graduating to @ journeyman, whose conditions and 

wages are always controlled by the union. 
I am of the opinion that training has not been effectively 
related to the actual needs of the trade but is mostly based 
arrived at through some agency or 


upon arbitrary figures, é 
other who feels that there will be a shortage of mechanics. 
and are crying to bigh Heaven about the need for building 


tradesmen particularly, i this area, a theory to which lam 
opposed and with which I do not agree as, in my opinion, 
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there will be no shortage in this district for some time to 
‘come, due to the natural turn-over of building tradesmen 
who are intermittently employed from time to time and as 
their jobs finish they must seek employment on other jobs 
and take a chance that an opportunity is there for 
employment.... 


Frankly I do not see how pupils could be trained for a 
particular trade during their school term... actual practice, 
skill and knowledge must be obtained on the job.... 


Tam further of the opinion that there is an over-empha- 
sis atthe present time, caused of course by the recent 
depression, on the need for vocational education... . 


...I feel there is a bysterical move on the part ofa 
lot of people who found out that one certain class of 
‘employees were able to sustain themselves by hook or crook 
‘by reason of the fact that they had a vocational trade during 
the last depression and whose idea is now to flood vocations 
and trades with a lot of so-called trained people which would 
just reverse the conditions...to what they were in the 
years from 1929 to 1934. 


I am further of the opinion that there is an overemphasis, 
at the present time, on vocational education. I feel that there 
is a hysterical move on the part of agood many people 
crying to Heaven that there is a shortage of mechanics, a 
theory with which I disagree. There will be no shortage of 
men in this district for some time to come. Due to the 
intermittent nature of building trades Operations, all men 
might be employed at a given time, but as the jobs finish, 
they must again seek employment. 


An inquiry was made into the trade schools of Connecticut, 
‘which received Federal aid. The unions com 
about “the unfair competition of these schools, 
attitude of the whole outfit, 
working on outside jobs, 
~walked the streets,?*19 


Plained bitterly 
the anti-union 
with the instructors and boys 
while good mechanics with families 
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The Secretary of the Connecticut State Federation of Labour 


“States: 


The manufacturers have completely dominated the whole 


school programme. We have long tried to get a voice in it 
but to no avail. The State board of education is hostile and 
the trade schools throughout the State are simply used for 
the employers’ benefit. - - - 
opposes these trade schools. At 


Our State Federation 
Jature we defeated appropriations 


the last session of the legis 


for any more of them.?° 
ne to the State Board of 


of the State Board of 
complaints 


Time and time again Ihave g° 


to the Commissioner 
e of the members, with 


dure be changed. +++ 

It has been the policy of the trade schools in this State 
in the building trades industry to take contracts at figures 
that Union contractors could not compe 

This whole principle of trade schoo 
contrary and just opposite to the principle of apprenticeship 
inaugurated by employers in years gone by, and maintained 
by Labour Unions. We have set UP the principle to emplo- 


yers of approximatel i five mechanics. 
Trade schools have One ozen or fifteen 
apprentice boys, and get the proper 


training.2* 


Education, 
Education and even to som 
and requests that the proce 


te with..-- 
] training has been 


they certainly can’t 


To check the claims of the union officials, a visit was paid 
the State Director of Vocational Education in Connecticut. In 
Tesponse to the question, “Pow do you meet the unions’ claims 
of unfair competition?” his reply was, “We have little or no 
Contact with the unions. Thirty Pef cent of our students’ time 
is spent in school, the rest on the jobs. We take only enough 
Outside contracts to keep the instructors and the boys busy. We 
get the regular price that the contractors get.” 

tment of the Hartford 


the plumbing depar 
t of the boy’s time is 


An instructor io 
t 85 per cen 


‘Trade School stated that abou 
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spent on outside work, at least for the last two years.°8 The 
State Supervisor of Trades and Industries stated that “about: 
50 per cent of the student’s time is spent on outside work,”"24 
A pamphlet describing the State vocational 
programme says: 


education 


Approximately 70 per cent of the student’s time is spent in 
the special shop of his trade on work of a productive nature. 
The remainder of his time is divided between mathematics, 
science, and blueprint reading and such training in civics 
and English as will make him a useful citizen,25 


The State Supervisor stated that, “The small contractors 
have complained more than the unions. Recently, we had a 


meeting of these contractors and tried to show them that they 
are not being harmed.” 


The boys receive no pay for their labour and the instructors 


are paid by the State, so such schools can easily underbid any 
competitor, 


There is a plant training programme in Connecticut. On 
December 1, 1936, this programme, the State Supervisor Stated, 
had about 400 enrollees, He expected this number to double 


in the next two years. The pamphlet describin 
States: 


g this programme 
Where no state trade school is located in a town or near 
enough to render the attendance of employees possible, 
special arrangements may be made under which a trade 
school instructor may be sent to the plant and Classes 
established...This type of instruction Particularly fits the 


needs of the plant since it is based entirely on operations 
Carried on in the Organization. 


Work of this description is being carried on at the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company in Thompsonville. For 
the past several years, trade school instructors...have come 
to the plant and operated classes in theory and shop practice, 
using the company equipment. The men taking these courses. 
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are given training on regular plant machinery, carrying the 
manufacture of rugs through, from the raw material to 


finished product.... 


Another illustration of spec 
state trade schools in an industria 
automatic screw machine operation. - 
for employees of the plant or any Co) 
attend.... 

There is a flexibility in the tra 
that will enable it to offer training ou 
buildings. Service may be brought to plants practically 
anywhere in the state if industries are in need of such 
assistance. Inquiries should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Vocational Education, or to the state or local manufacturers” 


or employers’ association.*® 


jal courses operated by the 
] plant are the classes in 
.. These classes were 
thers who wished to 


de school organization 
tside its own school 


With few exceptions the attitude of the unions toward 
vocational education is one of defense against its abuses. Where 
labour is strongly enough organized, it curbs the worst evils, 
it insists on running its own apprentice programmes, and it 
accepts, and apparently tolerates as a commonplace, the failure 
of the educational system to consult with labour or to utilize 
its experience and co-operation. 
far-sighted enough to 
tion of organized labour 


ch a policy are 
Iding Trades 


Some States have been wise and 
secure the full confidence and participa 
in their vocational policy. The results of su 
shown in a letter from the New Jersey State Bui 


Council. 


of those persons handling 


Jersey is favourable to union 
s and working 


n the attitude 


n New 
standards of wage’ 
rives for... 


s worked out satis- 


Without exceptio 
vocational education i 


labour and to the 
conditions that organized Jabour st! 


Yes,.- 
factorily in New Jersey. - -- 


No training is provided 


. vocational education hai 


in the part-time or evening. 
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schools that has not been supplementary to a daily employ- 
ment. ... 


In many instances employers cooperate with schools, 
and with Labour, through advisory committees, to see that 
Pupils’ vocational training is complete. 


Vocation training programmes in New Jersey have only 
been instituted after careful Surveys, usually participated in 
by Labour. This scientific approach has made it Possible to 
have the training related directly to the actual needs of the 
trade involved.2? 


If organized labour fails to revive the optimism and 
enthusiasm it showed in the years up to 1917 and if it now 
“conceives its duty to be that of Protecting itself against the 
abuses of vocational education, its attitude is understandable, 
The factors which brought about the change in the attitude of 
“Organized labour may be summarized as follows: 


Failure to €ncourage or allow labour Participation in the 
development of the Programme. 


Disregard of the apprentice method of training and, 
hence, creation of substandard craftsmen. 


Failure to balance trade training Programmes to 
Personnel needs of the industry, thus Creating an artificial 
surplus. 


Disregard of Proper labour standards as to wages in 
placing trade school students and graduates, 


Unconcern as to whether such placements displaced 
adult workers. 


Domination of Many vocational training systems by 
“chiseling” employers, 


Participation of the vocational training system in strike- 
breaking activities for fugitive employers, 


Complaisance on the Part of educators toward the use 
of Federal funds to train new sources of labour for 
migratory industries. 
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Training workers under so-called vocational education 


plans for mere routine processes. 


Permitting student employees to work on a production. 


basis without wages. 


Encouraging boys to 8° into trade courses to the: 


detriment of their general education. 


Lack of co-operation with union apprentice training. 


Programmes. 


Failure to supply trade exte; 
journeymen already employed an 
of technical changes in a trade. 

Susceptibility of vocational educators to employer 
propaganda, such as the cry of labour shortage, without. 
regard to the real facts as to shortage or whether the 


schools can actually do anything about it, or whether 
another depression will hit us before the “shortage” could 


be met. 


nsion classes for union 
d seeking to keep abreast 


Failure to give trade school students any instruction 
on subjects which would prepare them for a proper 
understanding of industrial life. 


Inculcation of anti-union pro 


employer-dominated philosophies t 
g seen in movements su! 


paganda and fostering of 
hat tend toward company 
unionism, such a ch as the Future 
Craftsmen of America. 


Present Attitude 


Typical attitudes of labour are as follows: One comparatively 
small group feels that Jabour is adequately represented and 
consulted on the programme in some States and is satisfied that 


Vocational education is operating at least inoffensively. A 
group is that which is complletey 


second and by far the largest i : 
disillusioned, and which feels that its duty is merely to protect 
labour against the abuses and evils of the vocational education 

leave it severely alone. A third group 


system, and otherwise to i : 
believes that a complete change in attitude and practices from 
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top to bottom in the vocational education system is necessary 
if labour and the public are to be protected from present abuses. 
This group also believes that the first step in such a reform is 
a change in personnel in the division of the Office of Education 
which deals with trade and industrial education. 
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The Development of Vocational 
Education 


The social agencies that have assumed the responsibility of 
preparing young people for participation in productive 
‘enterprise vary from group to group and from period to period. 
For many centuries the home, the farm, and the shop have 
carried the burden of providing the necessary training for 
vocational competence. In the past few decades in the United 
States, however, there has been a pronounced tendency to 
transfer some of this responsibility to the Public school system, 


Influences Modifying the School Programme 


The schools traditionally have been concerned chiefly with 
education of an intellectual or bookish sort. Basically, however, 
the school programme has always been vocational in the sense 
of furnishing the foundation of training needed for the 
professions which require a content of intellectual materials. 
During the last balf of the nineteenth century, as a result of 
social and economic conditions, there began to be great 
pressure on the schools to offer preparation for vocations other 
than the professions. The country was developing rapidly in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. Leaders in these fields 
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began to insist that the public schools provide the training 
required to prepare young people for vocations of a 
non-professional type, such as the skilled trades, clerical and 


secretarial positions, and agriculture. 


The efforts to relate formal education more definitely to the 
so-called useful and practical activities followed two distinct 
trends. One type of development led to what is known as 
practical arts or industrial arts; the other led to what is knowm 


as vocational education. It is necessary to distinguish clearly 


these two types of educational programmes, for they are based 


on differing psychological theories. 
of instruction of the: 


Americans began to 
e nineteenth 


The movement for the development 
industrial arts type was the first to arise. 
be greatly disturbed, early in the last quarter of th 
century, at the general superiority of European craftsmen over 
those trained in the United States. This superiority was: 
Particularly apparent in the exhibits at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876. In many quarters agitation begam 

ve this situation by the inclusion of a 


for an effort to impro 
new type of instruction in the schools of the United States. It 


was hoped and presumed that by providing instruction designed 
to develop the general manual, skill and dexterity of the pupils 
in the schools, a foundation would be laid for the later develop- 


ment of a high degree of artisanship in the skilled craftsmen, 


of the country. 

for this new type of instruction fitted in 
who were beginning to realize’ 
lum in the schools. Leaders in 
tization of opportunities. 
of subject 


The suggestion 
neatly with the ideas of educator: 
the need for a broadened curricu 
education were advocating a democra 
in the schools through the provision of types 


matter adapted to the interests and capacities of all classes of 
ed thinkers were even advocating: 


children. A few advanc 

instruction of the manual arts OF domestic arts type for all 
children as a valuable part of the school experience, of equal 
importance with the traditional intellectual materials of the 


classroom. 
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The combination of these pressures for improved craftsman- 
ship and the plans of educators for greater democracy in the 
curriculum led to the development of a type of subject matter 
that was somewhat occupational in content but at the same 
time general, abstract, and formal, sometimes referred to as 
“industrial arts.” The “mental discipline” theory of education 
was current, and new content in the curriculum, to be in 
Keeping with this doctrine. could not be too obviously 
utilitarian, The aims in education of the industrial arts type 
were to develop general skill in doing a variety of things with 
the hands, and to inculcate an understanding of fundamental 
Processes in such activities as agriculture, homemaking, 
commerce, and industry. It was confidently expected that the 
training in these abstract and formal skills would transfer or 
carry over into the practical situation of an actual job when 
the appropriate occasion arose in the life of the individual. 


The second type of development, vocational education, rests 
fundamentally on a denial of the transfer of training, and on 
an insistence that instruction must be specific and pointedly 
directed toward the learning of the manipulative processes 
actually used in a certain job. For example, such a subject as 
‘manual training occupied an important place in an educational 
programme of the industrial arts type; instruction in vocational 
education, by contrast, was specifically related to the processes 
in a single occupation, such as carpentry or cabinetmaking. 


A brief explanation of the psychological theories involved is 
perhaps necessary, because they are fundamental to the conflict 
between education of the so-called industrial arts type and that 
of the vocational type. The early Psychological theory was that 
the training of the mind was much like the training of the 
muscles. By any type of mental exercise, such as solving 
difficult mathematical problems, it was thought that the 
individual could develop his general mental powers in much the 
same way that he could develop general muscular strength by 
lifting heavy weights. On the basis of this theory it was con- 
cluded that by teaching a pupil to work with a tool in any 
manual activily, such as planning a board, he would develop 
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general facility in the use of tools that would be advantageous 
with any other tool he might be called upon to use later. 


This psychological doctrine held sway fora long time, but 
in the early years of the twentieth century the psychologists 
began seriously to question its validity. Their researches seemed 
to indicate that training is of value only when it occurs in the 
specific situation to which it is Jater to be applied. For example, 
according to this revised theory, when a pupil learns the 
Principle of being neat in his mathematics papers, he will not 
Carry over the training in neatness to the preparation of bis 
Papers in other subjects. If he learns to run a wood-turning 
lathe in a manual training department of a school, this training 
will have little or no value to him when he later takes a job as 
the operator of a band saw in a furniture factory. On the 
basis of their researches, the educational psychologists came to 
deny the transfer of training and it was widely advocated that 
all education must be made narrow and specific in order to 


function in the life situation. 


More recent research has led to a considerable modification 
of the position of educational psychologists regarding the 
transfer of training. Most authorities now admit the possibility 
Of aconsiderable amount of transfer. They disagree over the 
manner in which or the conditions under which it takes place, 
but the fact of a certain amount of transfer seems rather clearly 
established. The average mind makes generalizations from its 
training experiences that are applicable to a wide variety of life 
Situations. 


The development of ideas regarding the nature of a ae 
training was intimately connected with these changes int e 
theories of psychologists concerning tile nature oe ae learning 
Process. The idea of the general industrial arts type of prepara- 

hich assumed almost 


Non wad Paved Sn te i boar " f the narrow and 
Complete transfer of training. The idea 0 


Specific type of vocational education followed :. emer | 
the psychological theory which denied all ites er an vas € 
that the training, to be effective, must be intimately related to 
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the life situation. For example, under this theory, the boy who 
is to operate a lathe ina steel Plant must be trained in the 
school on the identical kind of Machine, using the same 
materials he will later deal with in the shop. Although the 
Psychologists now have moved considerably from the position 
of denying all transfer of training, and admit the Possibility of 
generalizations from training that carry over into a wide variety 
of life situations, many aspects of the programme of vocational, 
education, as fostered by the Federal Government, still seem to- 
be based essentially upon the Psychological doctrine that. 
denies any transfer of training. 


The service of Preparing young people for earning a liveli- 
hood in vocations of a non-professional type was a new task for- 
the schools at the time, a generation or two ago, when social, 
and economic Pressures began to make necessary the introduc- 
tion of this type of instruction. Little Precedent existed by 
which they could Organize this service, and procedures have 


necessarily been worked out largely by methods of trial and, 
error. 


Definition of Vocational Education 


Vocationa] education is a very inclusive term and, viewed 
broadly, may cover all those experiences whereby an individual 
learns to carry on Successfully any useful occupation. These 
experiences may be Organized and institationalized, or unorga- 
nized and more or less haphazard. In a narrower sense, yoca-- 
tional education may be defined as a series of controlled and 


organized experiences arranged to prepare a person for socially 
useful employment. 


All education may be considered vocational in the sense 
that it should prepare for satisfactory living. It is customary, 
however, to distinguish between general education and voca- 
tional education, the former including all the instructional 
content in the course of study followed by the individual which 
is not directed strictly toward training him for employment or 
which applies alike to all persons Tegardless of their occupa- 
tional destination. The line of division between general and 
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vocational education is by no means sharp; in fact, the classi- 
‘fication varies in accordance with the individual purposes of the 
learner. For example, such a subject as spelling or English 
usage, commonly considered a part of general education, has 
definite vocational utility for one who intends to become a 
‘secretary. The present study does not attempt to draw fine 
distinctions and the term vocational education will be used to 
denote the more or less organized preparation for occupational 
effectiveness offered by the schools or by other social agencies. 


Throughout this study the term vocational education is 
generally used in this very broad sense, and means all the 
services provided for increasing the occupational efficiency 
d future workers of the country. It is true that 
fly with the federally aided pro- 
tion, and that the Federal autbori- 
nition of the term 
eeding pages, how- 
when unmodified, 


of the present an 
the study is concerned chie 
gramme of vocational educa 
ties have adopted a somewhat narrower defi 
than that here suggested. Throughout the succ 
‘ever, the reference to vocational education, 

will always be understood to mean a broadly conceived type of 
Preparation.! The narrower type of training will be referred to 
as the federally reimbursed or the federally aided programme, 
or as vocational education in agriculture, in home economics, 


‘Or in trades and industries. 
The United States Office of Education, in its Statement of 
| Education issued 


Policies for the Administration of Vocationa’ } 
in February 1937, defines vocational education as follows: 


To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
cation Acts, vocational 


ment under the Vocational Edu 

education has reference to training for useful : employment. 

It may be given to boys and girls who, having selected a 
it as trained 


vocation, desire preparation for entering 
workers; to youths who, having already entered employment, 


seek greater efficiency in that employment; and to adult 
workers established in their trade or occupation, who wish 
through increase in their efficiency and magrcaaing 
Capacity to advance fo positions of responsibility. 
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The practices of the Federal Office lay great stress on the 
clause “having selected a vocation.” By this definition the 
education is not vocational until the pupil has selected his 
vocation, and he must select a Vocation, that is, a single, 
narrowly defined occupation rather than a broad family of 
occupations. 


Federal Legislation on Vocational Education up to 1935 


The availability of a comprehensive history of Federal coopera- 
tion in vocational education, by Lloyd E. Blauch,? makes 
unnecessary here any extended treatment of the stages by which 
the present Programme has evolved, It will be sufficient merely 
to sketch the various developments up to the date of publication 
of Blauch’s monograph (1935), and to summarize the modifica- 
tions introduced in 1936 and 1937. 


Early Federal Policies. From its very beginning the Federal 
Government has manifested ap interest in education, The 
general welfare clause (art. I, sec. 8) of the Constitution has 
consistently been found broad enough to warrant the use of 
Federal funds for educational Purposes. Recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, involving the Agricultura] 
Adjustment Act and the Social Security Act, seem to have 
established clearly the Constitutionality of Federal aid systems 
such as those applying to education. 


The first indications of Federal activity in education were 
the reservation for the schools of the sixteenth section of every 
township, provided in the Ordinance of 1785, and the admoni- 
tion for the encouragement of ‘schools and the means of 
education” in the Northwest Territory Ordinance of 1787. The 
early land grants were made for education in general, with no 
restrictions of any kind regarding the type of educational pro- 
gramme. A few of the grants were specified for universities, 
but none of them carried any provisions for Federal supervision 
of the schools. 


The Land-grant Colleges. Federal interest in vocational 
preparation first took specific form in the Morrill Act of 1862,. 
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by which large blocks of public land (or land scrip in lieu of 
land) were allocated to each State for the support of colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts. The allocation to each State was 
30,000 acres for each of its Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. These grants were originally made as endowments, 
the income from which could be used to meet the current 
operating expenses of the colleges. The various States were’ 
required to assent to the provisions of the basic act before they 


could participate in the proposed benefits. 


Federal support for the land-grant colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts has continued in the form of annual appro~ 
Priations of money, and has been increased from time to time. 
In addition to the funds for supporting the instructional pro- 
gramme, Federal appropriations have been provided for 
agricultural experiment stations and for agricultural extension 


service on a co-operative basis. 


Vocational Education in Secondary Schools. The movement 
for Federal aid to vocational education at the secondary school 
level did not develop until after the beginning of the present 
century. Previously there had been some interest in a number 
of States in the establishment of agricultural and trades schools, 
but relatively little progress bad been made on the pie 
private or local public support. During the years between - 
and 1910 a number of organizations, notably the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades 
Association, certain agricultural organizations, and the National 
Education Association, began to advocate extended facilities 
for vocational education in the public schools. The American 
Federation of Labour, always 4 strong friend of public educa 
tion, urged that vocational training be provided under public 


auspices. 
indivi i ted in this 
i dividuals and groups interes 
oe pan mine and established the National Society for 
ae ihe nee ion. In 1911 this organiza- 


ion of Industrial Educat | this 
ererpene : issued a statement of the provisions it believed 


should be incorporated in legislation authorizing Federal aid for 
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‘vocational education. These proposals were discussed vigorously, 
‘and in 1914 the Congress by resolution authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Commission on National Aid to Vocational 
Education. 


The Commission’s report attracted much attention and had 
considerable influence. For various reasons there was delay, 
but early in 1917 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act 
Providing Federal funds for distribution to the States for 
‘vocational education in public schools of less than college 
‘grade. The Act was approved by President Wilson on February 
23, 1917.8 


The Smith-Hughes Act provided a continuing appropriation 
Yor distribution to the States beginning with $1,660,000 and 
increasing gradually each year until a total of $7,167,000 was 
reached in 1926 and annually thereafter. In addition, $200,000 
‘was appropriated annually for a new Federal agency to 
administer the Act. The Federal appropriations made in the 
Smith-Hughes Act were for the promotion of two major 
divisions of vocational subjects—agriculture and trades and 
industries. Provision was made for the support of vocational 
‘education in home economics as a part of the programme in 
trades and industries, with the stipulation that not to exceed 20 
per cent of the allotment for trades and industries should be 
used for home economics. The funds were specified as available 
‘for the reimbursement of the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
cand directors of agricultural subjects and salaries of teachers 
-of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects in schools of 
less than college grade. Reimbursement might not exceed one- 
half of the salaries of the personnel specified above. The 
-appropriations included sums for the support of the Preparation 
of teachers of vocational subjects. 


The appropriations for the reimbursement of salaries of 
‘teachers, supervisors, and directors of vocational education in 
agriculture reached a maximum of $3,000,000 in 1926, to be 
distributed to the States on the basis of their rural population. 
The appropriations for the reimbursement of the salaries of 
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teachers of trades and industries, including home economics, 
reached a maximum of $3,000,000 in 1926, to be distributed 
to the States on the basis of their urban population. The 
appropriations for teacher-training reached a maximum of 
‘$1,000,000 in 1921, to be distributed to the States on the basis 
of their total population. From the beginning an annual 
appropriation of $200,000 was made to the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education for the purpose of administering the 
Act. In 1934 the $200,000 for administration was changed from 


a continuing appropriation to an authorization for ao 


appropriation. 


In addition to the allotments listed in the preceding 
Paragraph, provision was made for a minimum appropriation 
to States which, on the basis of their population ratios, would 
receive amounts insufficient for the operation of any programme. 
These State minimums were set at $5,000 each in agriculture, 
trades and industries, and teacber-training during the first few 
years and $10,000 thereafter. A total of $167,000 “‘or so much 
thereof as may be needed” was appropriated to care for these 
larger minimum allotments. According to the 1930 census the 
total amount required to make up the State minimums is 


$157,978, 


rovided funds for distribution only 


to the States; the Territories and Outlying Possessions were not 
included. In 1924 an Act was passed extending the yaad of 
the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawaii and authorizing annual 
appropriations of $30,000 for that purpose.® In 1931 the 
benefits of the Act were also extended to Puerto Rico, the 
amount of the annual appropriation authorized being set at 
$105,000.? With these saponin pe the nae 
tota i through the Smith-Hughes Act amounts to 
Sr shoson aati i follows: $7,000,000 for allotments to 
the States; $167,000 to provide for minimum allotments to the 
States; $200,000 for administrative expenses In the Federal 
Ageney; and $135,000 for Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


The Smith-Hughes Act P 
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In 1929 Congress passed the George-Reed Act authorizing 
additional appropriations to supplement those of the Smith- 
Hughes Act.® The additional authorized appropriation began 
at $500,000 and increased by that amount each year until a 
total of $2,500,000 was reached. The amounts were divided 
equally between vocational education in agriculture and in 
home economics, nothing being provided for vocational 
education in trades and industries. 


The distribution for agriculture was on the basis of farm 
population; that for home economics was on the basis of rural 
Population. An amount of $100,000 annually was authorized 
to be appropriated for the administration of the Act. The 
George-Reed Act, in contrast to the Smith-Hughes Act, carried 
no authorization for continuing appropriations beyond the fiscal 
year (1934) in which the maximum was reached. Furthermore, 
the Act provided only an authorization for an appropriation, 
and made the actual appropriation Subject to the budget con- 
sidered on an annual basis by Congress. Unlike the Smith- 
Hughes Act, the George-Reed Act provided for distribution to 
the Territories (Hawaii and Alaska) on the same basis as the 
States. 


By 1934, the leaders in vocational education were looking 
forward with some apprehension to a reduction in the pro- 
gfamme owing to the discontinuance of the George-Reed 
appropriations. Congress was persuaded in that year to pass 
the George-Ellzey Act® which authorized an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 annually for each of the ensuing three years, those 
ending in 1935, 1936, and 1937. The amounts were to be 
divided equally between vocational education in agriculture, in 
trades and industries, and in home economics, allotted to the 
States and Territories respectively on the basis of farm popula- 
tion, non-farm population, and rural population. For the 
expenses of administering the Act, an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 was authorized. In addition to the foregoing amounts, 
an appropriation of $84,603 was authorized to bring the 
allotment of each State in each of the three fields up to a. 
minimum of $5,000. 
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The George-Deen Act 


Realization that the expiration of the appropriations authorized 
by the George-Ellzey Act would result in decreased Federal 
support for vocational education led rather early to efforts for 
the enactment of additional legislation. These efforts were 
probably stimulated also by the enactment of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act in 1935,?° which authorized additional appropriations 
for services through the Department of Agriculture, the 
agricultural experiment stations, and the land-grant colleges 
and universities, including agricultural extension work. 


A group of Southern leaders in agricultural education met 
in Atlanta early in 1953 to discuss the emergency in the 
Southern States. A committee from this group came to 
Washington for 4 conference with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and members of his staff, and brought a request for more 
funds for vocational education. The Commissioner reviewed the 
request and at once called a conference to study the proposals. 
The conference resulted in a definite statement which was 

ional, point of 


prepared from a national, rather than a secti 
view. This statement was given to the American Vocational 


Association in the hope that that organization would initiate 
Steps to secure emergency funds and to introduce measures 
providing for additional Federal appropriations for vocational 
education. The American Vocational Association had been 
active in promoting previous legislation appropriating funds for 
vocational education. The Legislative Steering Committee of 
the Association convened in Washington on May 6 and 7, 1935, 
and drafted a proposed pill to take the place of the George- 


Ellzey law. 
On May 22, 1935, Senator Walter George, of Georgia, 
introduced the bill prepared by the Committee of the American 
e bill was introduced in the 


Vocational Association. The sami 
House of Representatives by Congressman Disney of 


Oklahoma. Congressman Lee, also of Oklahoma, introduced 
substantially the same pill. None of the bills on vocational 
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‘education, however, were reported on by committees during 
the first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, which closed 
August 26, 1935. During the second session of this Congress 
‘Congressman Deen, of Georgia, introduced in the House a bill 
which was identical with the George bill. 


The principal Support and promotion of the vocational 
education bill came from the American Vocational Association. 
Immediately upon the introduction of the George bill in the 
Senate this organization began work, both in Washington and 
in the States, and made many friends for the proposal. Through 
‘the American Vocational Association Journal and News 
Bulletin the members were informed about the Progress of the 
‘measure. In September 1935, the executive secretary of the 
Association stated that it would be necessary for the leaders 
‘in vocational education to Plan definitely and systematically to 
inform their Senators and Representatives in Congress 


‘concerning the Proposed legislation and its effect on their 
Tespective States. 


Two agricultural Organizations, the National Grange and the 
“American Farm Bureau Federation, endorsed the vocational 
‘education bill. The American Municipal Association and a 
number of municipal leagues also took much interest in the 
vocational education bill, their Primary interest being in aid 
for training for public service Occupations. The American 


Federation of Labour gave its approval, but apparently not in 
-a strong way. 


During the second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, 
‘the George bill was considered by the Senate and passed, with- 
Out extensive debate, on April 28, 1936, 


The Deen bill, after it had been revised in committee, was 
debated in the House on May 26. At that time the George 
bill, which had been passed in the Senate, was amended and 
substituted for the Deen bill; the substitute measure was then 
‘passed in the House. The Senate on May 27 and 28 debated 
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and passed the bill received from the House. The President 
approved it on June 8, 1936.3? 


The George-Deen Act introduced certain new policies im 
the Federal programme of cooperation in vocational education. 
In the first place, the amount authorized to be appropriated for 
distribution to the States and Territories, including Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia, was more than doubled, an 
unprecedented increase for a single year. Thus instead of 
supplementing the Smith-Hughes appropriation of $7,302,000'* 
with $3,084,603, as had been done by the George-Ellzey Act, 
the George-Deen Act authorized a supplement, of $14,483,000, 
raising the total appropriations authorized for distribution to 
the States and other areas for vocational education to 
$21,785,000.7° In the second place, one new field of vocational 
training, the distributive occupations, was definitely recognized 
as worthy of Federal aid; and another field, the public service 
occupations, received a somewhat indirect recognition. In the 
third place, the George-Deen Act carried an explicit negative 
provision prohibiting the us¢ of funds for training programmes: 
in industrial plants unless they provided bona fide vocational 
training. In the fourth place, the States were not required to 
match the Federal funds dollar for dollar during the years. 
immediately following the enactment of the law. 

The next year, during the first session of the Seventy-fifth 
arding the amount to be 


Congress, there was some debate reg! 
appropriated under the provisions of the George-Deen Act. 


The budget message of the President suggested only $3,000,000, 
but considerable pressure developed for the appropriation by 
Congress of the full amount authorized by the Act. The source 
of this pressure was discussed in the Senate in June 1937, while 
the appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior was 
under consideration. The following quotation is from the 
remarks of Senator Byrnes on that occasion: 

g in the House after the House 
d gone into it thoroughly and 
‘ongress became quite 


was pendin 
ttee ba’ 
Members of C 


When this matter 
Appropriations Commi 
made its report, some 
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active to increase the appropriation of $14,000,000. That 
amount was finally provided in the bill as it came to the 
Senate. Some House Members did not know from whence 
the pressure came. Finally it was learned that there had 
been sent throughout the country a telegram similar to the 
following: 


Dr. L. A. Wilson, 
State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y.: 


Seems quite apparent that House Appropriations Committee 
May not recommend sufficient amount for George-Deen 
vocational appropriation. Amendment to report of appro- 
Priations committee will be submitted on floor of House by 
Congressman Fuller, Arkansas, to increase amount recom- 
mended by committee for vocational education. Very 
essential that your Congressman contact, cooperate with, and 
support Congressman Fuller and his amendment. Unless this 
is done vocational appropriations for next 5 years will be 
in serious danger. This is most urgent crisis we have faced 
during the last 3 years. We must have flood of telegrams 
and air-mail letters from influential persons and Organiza- 
tions to all your Congressmen requesting them to cooperate 
with Congressman Fuller. Chances for satisfactory vocational 
appropriation depend upon Magnitude and thoroughness of 
this effort. Telegrams and letters must reach Congressman 
Tuesday and Wednesday at the latest. Telegrams to 
Congressman Fitzpatrick should not mention Fuller amend- 
ment but should urge full fourteen million vocational 
appropriation. A thorough job should be done in his 
congressional district. 


(signed) L. H. Dennis, 
Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Denrike Building, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington D.C. 


The telegrams came and the votes came and the $14,000,000 
‘was appropriated. The bill was Teported to the Senate by 
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mmittee last Saturday. A few 


the Senate Appropriations Co 
hat 73 telegrams bad been 


moments agoI was advised t 
received in my office during the last 3 hours. They read 


alike, and that they are inspired is evident. Somebody has 
been spending from 60 to 75 cents per telegram to wire me 
to vote for the proposed increase in this appropriation. Ido 
not blame the Mr. Dennis whose name appears oD the 
telegram I have read. I suspect that he has inspired these 
telegrams. I do not blame this man for wiring throughout 
my State, not only to educators, but to American Legion 
Posts and labour organizations and farm organizations; but 
it is the most thorough job that has been done since the 
days when we received telegrams to oppose the utility 


holding-company bill. 
This telegram says that “a thorough job should be 


done in the congressional district” of @ certain Congress 


man. It may be I have been singled out for similar atten- 
tion, but one Senator bows his head to indicate that he 
has been subject to the same bombardment in the last few 


hours.34 
public statement 
r of years been of 


matters. 


be the first clear-cut 
hich has for a numbe 
|I-informed in such 


This appears to 
tegarding 2 situation W 


much concern to those we 


n act for the Department of the Interior 
finally passed, carried the full amount 


be George-Deen Act. 


The appropriatio 
for the year 1937-38, as 
of funds authorized by t 
Summary of Federal Legislative Provisions 
Federal legislative provisions 


Table 6.1 summarizes the major 
ce 1917. 


regarding vocational education sin 
of the six acts are still in effect. 
f Federal funds appropriated or 
reach purpose specified in the 


Table 6.1 shows that four 
Table 6.2 shows the amount © 
authorized to be appropriated fo 
acts now in force. 
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Table 6.3 shows the amounts allotted to the various States 
‘and other areas for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, under 
these four acts. In this study the word ‘'State’ is used both 
as a general and as a specific term. Init usage as a general 
term it may include the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia, or the central governments 
of these areas. In connection with specific information, 
especially statistical information, the term ‘‘State” applies to 
one of the 48 States. The term “Territory” applies to Alaska 
or Hawaii; the term “‘outlying areas” to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico; and the term “other areas” to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
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Including the later acts for Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


The Smith-Hughes Act appropriates a total of $167,000 ‘‘or so 
much thereof as may be necessary” to provide minimum approptia- 
tions to each of the States. On the basis of the 1930 census, the 
required amounts for this purpose total $157,978. Thus the total at 
present authorized for distribution to the States and Territories on 
the basis of the 1930 census is $21,775,978. 

ate, June 28, 1937 


75th Cong., Ist sess., Congressional Record, Sen 
1937) Vol. 81, pt. 6, 


(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
p. 6403. 
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Federal Participation in America 


The necessity for Organization and administration of the 
Programme of vocational education was clearly recognized in 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The Act provided a Federal 
agency through which the enterprise could be administered, 
it took cognizance of the desirability of coordinating various 
interests involved in the programme, and it provided for 
organization and administration in the States in their co-operative 
relationships to the undertaking. This chapter is concerned 
with the arrangements for Federal administration of vocational 
education. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education 


The Smith-Hughes Act created a Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and assigned to this agency the final responsibility 
for the administration of the Programme. The Board was 
composed of 7 members; 4 were ex-officio, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labour, and the United States Commissioner of Education; 3 
were appointive, 1 representing agriculture, 1 representing 
industry, and 1 representing labour. 


The Act specified that the 3 appointive members were to be 
“appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
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of the Senate.” These members of the Board devoted their full 
time to the work and, with the Commissioner of Education, 
served as a standing committee to deal with matters assigned by 
the Board at its regular meetings. The annual salary of each 
appointive member was originally set at $5,000 by the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Successive increases in the amount, through 
changes in the classification of the position, raised the salary 
first to $6,000 in 1924, then to $6,500 in 1925, to $7,000 in 


1928, and finally to $8,000 in 1930. 


By the provisions of an act passed in 1920! the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was placed in charge of the 
Programme of vocational rebabilitation for persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise. The problems of vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically disabled are dealt with in a separate study in 


this series.” 


As an economy measure during the financial depression, 
Congress passed an act in 1933* authorizing the President to 
group, coordinate, and consolidate executive and administrative 
agencies of the Government in order to reduce expenditures and 
increase efficiency. Acting under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion, President Roosevelt on June 10, 1933, issued an Executive 
order,® effective August 10, transferring the functions of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education to the Department of 
the Interior. The order stipulated that the Board should 
continue to serve in aD advisory capacity, but without compensa- 
tion; no definite duties were specified for it. On October 10, 1933, 
the Secretary of the Interior assigned the functions of the Board 


to the United States Commissioner of Education, and ordered 
f the Federal Board for Vocational 


the necessary personnel © 

Education to be assigned to the Office of Education. 

ity to the Office of Education in 
ocational Education bas not been 
] of more than two years elapsed 
tive order and the first meeting of 
1935. This period of in- 
ange in the incumbent of 


Since the transfer of author 


1933, the Federal Board for V' 
Particularly active. An interva 
between the time of the Bx 
the reconstituted Board in 
activity is explained in par 


ecu 
November 
t by 4 ch 
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‘the office of Commissioner of Education and in part by the fact 
tbat it was necessary to select and have confirmed by the Senate 
3 new appointive members. Thus, although the Executive order 
made no change in the membership of the Board, 4 of its 7 
‘members were new at the time of its reconstitution in November 
1935. The Federal Board has met only infrequently since the 
‘transfer of its authority to the Office of Education. Only one 
meeting was held in 1935, one in 1936, and two in 1937. 


During the four meetings of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education in 1935, 1936, and 1937, there has been a conspi- 
cuous Jack of continuity in the attendance. The members— 
particularly those who are on the Board in an ex officio 
‘capacity—often send representatives instead of attending them- 
selves. Although there are only 7 regular members, 13 different 
‘persons acted in the capacity of members during the course of 
the four meetings held in 1935, 1936, and 1937. Only 2 of these 
13 persons have attended all four of the meetings; 2 others have 
been present for three meetings, 2 others have been present 
for only two meetings, and the other 7 have been present 
for only one meeting. Usually a rather large number of 
staff members from the Vocational Division of the Office of 
Education attend the meetings of the Federal Board; the 
average for the four meetings has been 7 from this group. 


The constitution of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion is now anomalous in certain respects. For example, the 
Commissioner of Education is a voting member of the group 
which has apparently no other function than to advice him io 
his administration of the programme. Also it is unusual to have 
a board consisting in part of Cabinet members serve as an 
advisory agency for a bureau chief. 


Although the Executive order of 1933 indicated that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education was thenceforth to 
serve in an advisory capacity, in practice the Board’s own deli- 
berations indicate considerable confusion regarding its actual 
functions. The Board once appointed a subcommittee to 
attempt to define its own functions, but this subcommittee did 
mot make a report. 
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bers the basis of evidence obtained froma careful review of 

ivities, the Federal Board for Vocational Education as at 
Present constituted does not appear to be rendering valuable 
advisory services to any great extent. There is, however, obvious 
need for a source or sources from which the officials in charge 
ofthe programme can obtain competent advice and counsel 


regarding plans and projects in vocational education. 


Two different advisory functions may be clearly distin- 


guished: 
departmental coordination and 


1, The promotion of inter- 
e based on the experience of 


technical advisory servic 
other Federal agencies; and 

2. The provision of opportunity for interested lay groups: 
to give effective expression to their points of view 
regarding the development of vocational education. 


e functions, that of interdepartmental’ 
| advisory service by Federal agencies,. 
Cabinet members cannot ordinarily be expected to render 
effective service personally. For the most part they lack time 
ion to the details involved in the 

programme of vo | education. They also are likely to be 
somewhat unfamiliar with the technical details of the activities 
within their own departments that might be important to the 
programme of yocationa tion. If the Cabinet members 
could give sufficient time to the advisory service io vocational: 
education, however, their lay points of view and their intelligent 
appraisal of general conditions might bave much value; in some 
cases and at some times it appears that such values have 
given to problems of 


actually been realized from the attention 
bers. In general, however, 


In the first of thes 
coordination and technica 


vocational education by abinet mem ee 
this function of vaterdepartmental coordination can best be 
tal committee made up of personnel 


served b interdepartmeo 
y an interdep we Cabinet members. The members 


designated by the respective 
of such a saaeesitte® could serve regularly, could be given: 
sufficient time to discharge the ies adequately, and 

Ff | details of matters 


would be familiat both wit 
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within their own departments relating to vocational education 
and with the programme of vocational education itself. 


The second function, that of Providing opportunity for 
interested lay groups to bring their points of view to bear on 
‘the programme of vocational education, can best be served by 
an advisory committee or committees consisting of represen- 
tatives of these various interests. The Office of Education has 
been conspicuously successful during the past few years in 
‘setting up such Committees, and the work and influence of these 
groups in vocational education has in the past two or three 
years probably transcended in importance the service rendered 
by the Federal Board itself. This tendency toward the use of 


lay advisory committees deserves continuation and encourage-~ 
ment. 


This analysis on the basis of the functions to be served 
makes it clear that the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
is not now well constituted for the service of advice and inter- 
departmental coordination needed by the Office of Education, 
The Federal Board could well be replaced by advisory groups 
of the type described above. 


The Staff in the Federal Office 


In accordance with the order of the Secretary of the Interior in 
1933, the staff that had been serving under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education was immediately taken over in toto 
by the Office of Education and made into One of the major 
divisions of the Office. The former Director became the Assis- 
tant Commissioner for Vocational Education and no significant 
changes were made in the functions or Personnel of the staff 
for vocational education. At the time of the transfer to the 
Office of Education the staff consisted of a directo, an educa- 
tional consultant, 6 chiefs of services, 20 regional agents and 
research specialists, 2 supervisors of the rehabilitation service 
forthe District of Columbia, an auditor for State accounts, 
and the necessary clerical staff. After the transfer the staff of 
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the Office of Education devoting its time to vocational educa- 
tion was practically as large in point of numbers as all the 
remainder of the Office of Education staff. 


Although the powers and duties of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education have been officially transferred to the 
Commissioner of Education, the Director under the Federal 
Board, now the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, has been delegated authority by the Commissioner in the 
management of affairs pertaining to vocational education. This 
delegation of power is to a considerable extent merely a conti- 
nuation or ratification of the power formerly delegated by the 
Federal Board to its chief executive officer. The Commissioner 
of Education has in the past two or three years begun to take a 


much more active interest than formerly in the programme of 
vocational education, and is now giving careful personal 
attention and supervision to this branch of the work in the 
Office of Education. This commendable step seems to be 


resulting in improvement in the service of vocational education. 


s formerly under the control 
Education and now 
f Education may be 


The duties and responsibilitie 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
carried on by the staff of the Office o 


Classified as follows: 
ating the development of vocational education. 


1. Stimul 
ons of the Federal legislation. 


2. Interpreting the provisi 
3. Approving the plans of the States for vocational 


education. 
4. Supervising the programme in the States. 
5. Carrying on research related to vocat 
he financial phases of the programme, 
e States, auditing accounts, 


ional education, 


6. Administering t 
such as allotting funds to th 
and requiring informational reports. 


7. Compiling material for the annual report to Congress. 
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Most of these duties are distinctly mentioned in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, and others grow out of the broad grant of ‘power 
to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act.’"5 


The Federal Office has classified the States into regions, and 
agents qualified in each of the four major fields—namely, agri- 
culture, trades and industries, home economics, and rehabilita- 
tion—have been assigned to those regions. The duties of the 
regional agents in the main have been to work with State 
directors and State supervisors in the development of the 
respective programmes of vocational education. 


It is customary for the regional agents in each of the four 
major fields to hold regional conferences at least once in each 
year. These conferences are attended by the State supervisors. 
and teacher trainers representing the particular phase of the 
work about which the conference is organized. Plans are laid 
for improving and extending the programme; difficulties are 
discussed and suggestions made for overcoming them. 
Undoubtedly these conferences have been helpful to the State 
supervisors and have done much to advance the programme. 


The regional agents have also spent considerable time in the 
various States inspecting actual instruction and, through sugges- 
tions, shaping the programme so that developments have been 
proceeding along the lines and in the direction which the 
Federal officials have felt advisable. 


Another part of the supervisory programme has been the 
preparation of bulletins of various kinds, which have been dis- 
tributed to the directors, supervisors, and teachers of vocational 
education throughout the country. These bulletins ordinarily 
have been prepared by committees selected by the Federal 
officials for the particular purpose. The reports have been in 
the nature of suggested courses of study, teacher helps, sugges- 
tions as to methods of carrying on vocational instruction, and 
materials useful to teacher-training institutions. This activity 
has been valuable and undoubtedly has increased the efficiency 
of the vocational programme, 
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es available for the present 
to preclude an exhaustive 
k done by the Federak 
of vocational education, 


Although the time and faciliti 
investigation were so limited as 
appraisal of the quality of the wor 
officials in charge of the administration 
sufficient information was gathered from various sources to: 
permit certain conclusions to be drawn. These conclusions, 
represent in general the opinions of disinterested observers who 
have had close contact with the work of the Federal Office. 


The members of the Federal staff for vocational education 
have undertaken their administrative and supervisory duties 
seriously, and have carried on their functions zealously. The 
chief criticism is that the officers have tended to become 


immersed in routine administrative duties and to neglect some 
ce. The staff seems to have 


of the broader aspects of the servi 
lacked a sufficient number of well-qualified persons at the: 
higher levels. : 
After the original establishment of the Federal organizatiom 
for vocational education, the tendency was to make assignments 
to the staff and promotions within that staff almost exclusively 
from among persons who had long been connected with tbe 
Programme. Such a background of experience is undoubtedly: 
useful for a large number of the members of the staff, but it 
would seem wise occasionally to add some one who can bring. 
a fresh point of view and an outlook somewhat different from 
that of a person who has had familiarity only with the opera- 
tion of this specific type of programme. The characteristics of 
the personnel and the organization of the staff have naturally led 

administration of 


to an absorption in the routine phases of the 
the giving of adequate attention. 


the acts, and have precluded at 
to such major problems as the development of policies and. 
Procedures in accordance with a broad social and educational 

ther social and 


outlook and the necessary 60-0 
governmental agencies in the cond 


The conclusion is that at this tim 
for the introduction of some staff 
different type from the majority © 


peration with o 
uct of the programme. 


e there is an urgent need: 
members of a somewhat 
f the present vocational 
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education personnel of the Federal Office. These new staff 
members should be qualified by training, experience, and 
personal philosophy to assist in developing the programme of 
vocational education in close co-operation with the general 
programme of public education. In the field of trades and 
industries it is particularly urgent that there be more staff 
members qualified to assist in the development and guidance 


of the programme with a view to the needs both of industry 
and of labour, 


State Plans 


The title of the Smith-Hughes Act stresses as its purpose the 
Provision of “cooperation with the States” inthe development 
of vocational education, and it is obvious that the framers of 
the Act intended the programme to be based on co-operative 
arrangements between the Federal Government and the States. 
In any such programme it is necessary to have some mutual 
basis of understanding between the two types of governmental 
-agencies in the form of plans for the enterprise. 


The Smith-Hughes Act specifically requires each State 
participating in the grants for vocational education to file with 
the Federal Board a plan setting forth the manner in which the 
Programme is to be operated. The custom has been to require 
the submission of a new State plan every five years. The States 
has been permitted to offer amendments to their plans whenever 
they desire. The Act provides that the State plan must be 
prepared and submitted by the State board for vocational 
education. 


Eight types of items that must be included in a State plan 
for vocational education are enumerated by section 8 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, as follows: 


... the kinds of vocational education for which it is 
proposed that the appropriations shall be used; the kinds of 
schools and equipment; courses of study; methods of instruc- 
tion; qualifications of teachers; and, in the case of agricul- 
tural subjects the qualifications of supervisors or directors; 
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s; and, in the case of 
pervision of agricultural 
ten. 


plans for the training of teacher 
agricultural subjects, plans for the su 
education, as provided for in section 


ther elaborated by the details of 


These provisions are fur 
he Act. For example, section 10 


sections 9, 10, 11, and 12 of t 
Specifies: 

the benefits of such appropria- 
supervisors, OF directors of 


board of any State shall 
ucation that such 
nor 


... That in order to receive 
tion for the salaries of teachers, 
agricultural subjects the State 
provide in its plan for agricultural ed 
education shall be that which is under public supervisio 
control; that the controlling purpose of such education shall 
be to fit for useful employment; that such education shall be 
of less than college grade and be designed to meet the needs 
of persons over fourteen years of age who have © 

upon or who are preparing to enter upon the work of the 
farm or of the farm home; that the State or local commu 
nity, or both, shall provide the necessary plant and equip- 
ment determined upon by the State board, with the approval 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, as the 
minimum requirement of such education in schools and 
classes in the State; that the amount expended for the 
maintenance of such education in any school or class 
receiving the benefit of such appropriation shall be not less 
annually than the amount fixed by the State board, with the 
approval of the Federal board as the minimum for such 
schools or classes in the State; tbat such schools shall 
provide for directed oF supervised practice in agriculture, 
either on a farm provided for by the school or other farm, 
for at least six months per year; that the teachers, super- 
visors, or directors of agricultural subjects shall have at 
least the minimum qualifications determined for the State by 


the State board, with the approval of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education (now the 
Commissioner of Education) is empowered by the Act to 
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review the proposed plans of the States with respect to their 
“conformity with the provisions and purposes’’® of the law. 
The Act further states that such plans, if found by the Board 
to be in conformity with the law, ‘‘sball be approved,””? 


The Federal Office of Education has issued a topical outline 
of some 22 pages listing the items to be included and followed 
in consecutive order by the States in Preparing their plans. The 
Practice, as reported by a large number of the States, is for the 
Federal agents to participate actively in the drafting of the plan 
by State officers, so that even before a plan is submitted for 
consideration to the responsible State board the criticism of 
the Federal officers has been obtained and the plan may have 
been substantially revised under this guidance, 


The Statement of Policies 


Shortly after it undertook its duties some 20 years ago, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education began a process of 


building up a body of rules and interpretations supplementing 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. Since that time there- 
has been steady production of rules, regulations, and inter- 


Pretations dealing with a wide range of matters affecting 
vocational education. 


Most of these rules and regulations have been collected in a 
code entitled Statement of Policies for the Administration of 
Vocational Education. The first edition of this statement 
appeared in 1917, the next general revision in 1922, and a 
reprint with a few further provisions in 1926. In 1936 a preli- 
minary revision appeared, and in February 1937 a definitive 
edition, containing further extensive revision, was published. 


With the exception of the latest edition of the Statement of 
Policies, appearing in February 1937 (and the preliminary 
edition in 1936), the regulations deal with interpretations of 
the Smith;Hughes Act and successive modifications in such 
interpretations. Major rulings on matters of Policy were made 
in 1918, 1923, and 1925, Specific provisions of the George- Deen 
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ny of the changes appearing in the 
he rules and regulations are largely 
pretations of the basic and 


Act are responsible for ma 
1937 revision, but here also t 
the result of administrative iter 
Supplementary legislation. 


The latest edition of the Statement of Policies is a bulletin 
of 74 pages, exclusive of introductory material and appendices. 
During the 20-year period at least 97 different rules have been 
adopted by the Federal agency administering vocational educa- 
‘tion in addition ro those adopted for the internal administration 
of its own office. Twenty-seven of these 97 pieces of sub- 
‘legislation have remained unchanged through the entire period 
of 20 years. Sixty now represent either adaptations of earlier 
rules or additions to them. Ten are changes OF complete 


reversals of former policies. 


of Policies have been 
tional Education and 
and advice of 


The various editions of the Statement 


developed by the Federal Board for Voca 


the Office of Education with the cooperation 
representatives from various interested groups. The 1937 edition 


gives credit to a total of 125 persons who participated in preli- 
minary regional conferences called to consider needed changes 
in policy. Four committees assisted in the development of this 
edition; one committee represented the professional staff of the 
Vocational Division of the Office of Education; one, composed 
of State and Federal officers and the Secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, was designated as 4 technical advisory 
committee on general policies; one committee consisted of 
representatives of labour and industry; and one group was the 
executive committee of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. In a number of respects the procedure in developing 
the 1937 edition represented @ considerable advance over 


previous practice. 


he Statement of Policies, issued in 


1917, the Federal Board for Vocational Education gave expres- 


Sion to its concept of the basis for the Federa 
in vocational education in the following paragraph: 


In the first edition of ¢ 
|-State relationships 
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This co-operation of the States with the Federal Government 
is based upon four fundamental ideas: First, that vocational 
education being essential to the national welfare, it is a. 
function of the National Government to stimulate the States 
to undertake this new and needed form of service; second, 
that Federal funds are necessary in order to equalize the 
burden of Carrying on the work among the States; third, 
that since the Federal Government is vitally interested in the 
success of vocational education, it should, so to speak, pur- 
chase a degree of Participation in this work; and, fourth, 
that only by creating such a relationship between the central 
and the local Governments can Proper standards of 
educational efficiency be set up.® 


With minor changes in wording this same paragraph is included. 
in the most recent edition of the Statement of Policies (1937). 
This paragraph may quite properly be considered an official 
pronouncement by the central administrative agency of its con- 
ception of the purposes of Federal aid to vocational education. 
Briefly stated these Purposes seem to be: 


1. Stimulation;® 
2. equalization of burden of support;?° 


3. purchase of an element of participation in the control: 
of the programme; and 


4. setting of standards to be followed by States and local 
communities. 


Type of Federal Administrative Control 


The Smith-Hughes Act is an outstanding example of specificity: 
in legislation. The funds are rigidly allocated among the various 
fields in vocational education. The proportion of the Pupils” 
time to be devoted to vocational subjects is specifically stated. 
Directed or supervised practice is required and the number of 
months which the school course and the practical work shall 
continue are specified. The number of hours per week to be 
devoted to vocational subjects by the pupils in full-time schools, 
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and the number of bours per year for part-time pupils are 


definitely stipulated. 

ra] statutes pertaining to educational 
cts or the Smith-Lever Act,. 
f detailed provision that is 
t would seem that the 


None of the other Fede 
programmes, such as the Morrill A’ 
contain anything like the amount 0 
embodied in the Smith-Hughes Act. I 
framers of the Smith-Hughes Act bad in mind a very clear 
conception of the kind of programme they wished the Federal 
Government to foster, and that they did everything possible to 
write into the Act the details that would be necessary to.insure 
the support of just that programme and no other. Although at 
the outset this may have seemed necessary, human foresight is 
limited, and there is grave doubt regarding the desirability of 
the extreme amount of specificity embodied in the Smith-Hughes 


Act. 

pecific details of the operating 
objectionable. A statute 
terms and thus more 
less be of greater 


Legislation embodying many § 
features of a programme is in general 
defining the programme 
adaptable to changing con’ 
service. 


in broader 
ditions would doubt 


ct itself excessively specific,. 
he officials in charge of 


ffect, supplemented and extended its 
provisions by a series of rulings that g0 beyond the require- 


ments specifically established in the Act. The provisions of the 
legislation have been extended poth by inferring prohibitions of 
certain types of activities and also by inferring permission to 


use Federal funds for purposes not specified in the Act. 


Hughes A 


Not only is the Smith- 
f the statute t 


but in the interpretation © 
its administration bave, in © 


Three examples of thes ons of the legislative provi- 
sions may serve to iJlustrate the tyPe of administrative control 
exercised by the Federal officials. The Smith-Hughes Act does 
not grant the Federal Office authority to require that State 

ualifications of 


Plans shall include specifications regarding the qui 
instructors who shall be reimbursed 38 teacher trainers. Yet the 


e extensi 
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Federal Office has instructed the States to include this detail in 
the State plans and to enforce the required qualifications in 
the programme if they wish their plans to be approved and the 
reimbursements provided. The Smith-Hughes Act makes no 
mention of the necessity of devoting three consecutive clock 
hours per day to strictly vocational subjects; the Act sets up the 
requirement in terms of a total amount of time per week, The 
plan of three consecutive clock hours per day, however, has 
been so insisted upon that most State and local officials appa- 
rently believe it to be a provision of the organic Act itself. 
Funds which the Smith-Hughes Act clearly specifies should be 
used for the preparation of teachers have been diverted to 
administrative service in State departments by the device of 
classifying supervision as a teacher-training activity." 


Approval of State Plans. Important evidence of the type of 
Federal administrative control in vocational education is furni- 
shed by the procedure in the approval of State plans. The respon- 
sibility assigned to Federal officials by the Smith-Hughes Act in 
the approval of State plans is to see that they are ‘“‘in conformity 
with the provisions and purposes of this Act.” This isa duty 
that might be made relatively simple. Instead the Federal 
officials, particularly the field agents dealing informally with 
State officials during the preparation of State plans, appear to 
have used the provisions of the statute as authority to insist on 
detailed requirements as a condition for approval of the plans. 
Instead of viewing its responsibility merely as a safeguard 
against abuses and approving State plans except where they are 
distinctly contrary toa reasonable interpretation of the Act, 
‘the Federal agency at times in the past has chosen to interpret 
the provision as authority virtually to determine many aspects 
of the plans of the States for vocational education. 


The authority of the Federal agency to disapprove State 
plans is enforceable principally because of another power 
granted in the Smith-Hughes Act. Section 16 states that ‘the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education may withhold the 
allotment of moneys to avy State whenever it shall be deter- 
mined that such moneys are not being expended for the purposes 
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his Act.”” This is one of the powers 
transferred to the Commissioner of Education in the reorganiza- 


tion of 1933. Thus by denying approval of the State plan the 
Federal agency can put the State in the position of not 


expending its allotments under the conditions of the Act and 
can justify the extreme step of withholding further grants of 


funds.}? 


and under the conditions oft 


Section 16 of the Smith-Hughes Act provides for an appeal 
to Congress whenever the allotment of a State is withheld by 
the Federal administrative officers. During the 20 years of 
operation under tbe Act, no State has ever made such an 
appeal to Congress. This fact has been cited by some as 
evidence of universal satisfaction with the decisions of Federal 
administrative officers, but the opinions held by State officials, 
as obtained in this investigation» indicate that no warrant 
exists for such 40 interpretation. difficulties with the 


Several 
plan of assigning this judicial power to Congress may be 
pointed out. 


ender balanced judge- 


is not well equipped to r 
ight be involved in an 


1. Congress 
such as © 


ment on a techn 
appeal. 


ical problem, 


in Congress may bar 


2. Other pressing 
matter, and the 


due consideration of such a ey 
appeal may become lost in the legislative jam. The Congress 
mbered with the necessity for considering 


should not be encu t 
appeals from adminis i ion. 
3. Decisions by Congress are usually rendered after some 

cision on its appeal, for 


delay. The State must bave 49 early de pe 
the conduct of the programme depends on the decision. It 


would bea small service to 4 State to have 4 decision by 
Congress in its favour after the end of the school year to which 


sucha decision would apply- Congress now begins its regular 
ny decision made by it would 


session i ‘anuary; thus 
in J Ys part of the gchoo) year, too late 


necessarily come in t e 
to support a programm 
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4. State authorities would rarely let a difference of opinion 
with Federal officers go to the length where funds would 
actually be withbeld. They would in most cases acquiesce 
in the Federal demands before such an eventuality, for the 
reason that if they should lose the appeal to Congress, they 
might be held Personally liable in their own State for failure 
to agree with Federal authorities in such a way as to obtain 
the Federal reimbursement. 


5. The appeal is an inequitable procedure, for a State 
having a large and important delegation in Congress could 
doubtless obtain a more favourable hearing on its case than a 
State with limited representation. 


6. The appeal to Congress is in some respects an unneces- 
Sary provision from the Federal Point of view, for the reactions 
in Congress are carefully weighed by Federal officials regardless 
of the existence of an avenue of direct appeal. Any Federal 
administrative agency not only fears the deflation of prestige 
that would follow a veto of its action by Congress, but more 
significantly it fears the possibility of reprisals against its own 
budget requests by members of delegations from States that 
may consider themselves to have been unjustly treated. This 
type of indirect pressure by the State on the Federal Officials, 
however, is possible only in case the State officials in vocational 
education are in close tapport with their representatives in 
Congress, and even in such cases the Pressure is effective only 
in case the representatives from the State Occupy positions of 
some influence in the organization of the Congress, 


The basic idea of requiring the preparation and submission 
of plans by the States and joint agreement on these plans by 
State and Federal agencies is undoubtedly sound and of great 
value in a programme of Federal-State co-operation, The 
essential value lies in the stimulation afforded the State in 
Preparing its plan rather than in control over details of the: 
plan by the Federal agency. The fact that a Plan has been 
prepared and submitted means that some appropriate agency 
in the State has given consideration to the question of suitable 
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arrangements for vocational education. Question may be 
raised, however, regarding the desirability of statutory require-- 
ments and administrative policies that specify in detail the 
provisions that a State must incorporate into its plan for 


vocational education. 


Development of the Statement of Policies. Earlier in this. 


chapter reference was made to the Statement of Policies for 
the Administration of Vocational Education, formerly issued 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Education and recently 
revised and reissued by the Office of Education. The character 
of this code of rules and regulations is evidence of the type of 
administrative control that has been possible under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and that has characterized the programme of 


vocational education. 


of Policies appears to perform four functions: 


The Statement 
f the provisions of 


xplanation © 
k of administrative 


1, It supplies a general € 
be framewor 


the statutes and of ¢t 


relationships; 
f moot points in the statutes 


f funds for various types 
nces; 


pretations 0} 
ailability © 
d under varying circumsta’ 


sions of the statutes relating to 


2. it provides inter] 
concerning the av 
of expenditures a0 


3, it amplifies the provi 
State plans; 


4, it indicates policies whicb, in the opinion of vocational 


education specialists in the Office of Education and in 
many State departments of public instruction, should be 
followed by the States in connection with some matters. 
over which the Federal Office has no statutory 
authority. 

Although there may well be difference of opinion as to the 
4 rts of the Smith-Hughes Act 


construction placed 00 some pa 
by the Office of Education, the explanatory and interpretative 


functions of the Statement of Policies seem entirely appropriate 
and highly desirable. The statutes relating to vocational 
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-education are not €asy reading, and the meaning of a number 
of the provisions is far from self-evident. In view of the 
-auditing responsibilities of the Office of Education, it is impor- 
tant that all passages in the statutes that control the availability 
of funds should be clarified as much as possible. 


The significance of the Statement of Policies, however, lies 
in the manner in which it amplifies the Provisions of the 
statutes relating to the content of State plans. The extent to 
which the officials of the Office of Education regard themselves 
as vested with discretionary powers over the content of State 
Plans is indicated by the relevant Passages of the Statement of 
Policies. A comparison of the successive editions of the State- 
Ment indicates that the official concept of Federal discretionary 
authority has tended to grow with the passing of the years. The 
effect of every revision of the Statement of Policies has been to 
increase the amount of detail the States are required to submit 
for approval in their State plans. The history of present policies 
with respect to requirements for State supervision, the qualifica- 
tions of teacher trainers, the use of teacher-training funds for 
Supervision, and related matters illustrates the gradual expan- 
sion of Federal jurisdiction over the Operation of the 
Programmes in the States. 


The inclusion in the Statement of Policies of suggested 
policies relating to matters over which the office of Education 
bas no authority is of questionable wisdom. Undoubtedly the 
Office should exercise leadership, and it may well indicate to 
the States the practices which seem most Productive of good 
results. Inclusion of such Suggestions, however, in a document 
which is largely devoted to the interpretation of Jaw easily 
leads to confusion on the part of the States as to what is 
mandatory and what is merely suggestion. This confusion, in 
turn, facilitates the expansion of the authority of the Office of 
Education. The requirement that qualifications of teacher 
trainers be specified in State plans, for example, first appeared 
as a suggestion. It now appears in the Statement of Policies as 

a mandatory requirement, although definite Statutory authority 
for such a requirement appears to be lacking, 
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In discussion of the content of the Statement of Policies, 
the merits of the policies themselves should be distinguishes 
from the general question of the extent of the Federal control 
which is exercised over the programme. A careful review of the 
successive editions of the Statement of Policies leads to the 
conclusion that each of the revisions, especially the last, has 
tended to foster a somewhat more liberal concept of vocational 
education and a closer reiationship between vocational’ 
education and general education than the edition which it 
replaced; in this respect at least the difference between the 
Statements of 1917 and of 1937 is evident. There has been no 
relaxation, however, in the degree of Federal control over the 
Programme; in fact, the contrary development has taken place. 


Inhibition of Local Experimentation. The history of 
ted largely in terms of 


Progress in American education is recoun 
local programmes that have been set up as variations from the 
accepted type. The local control that has been such an 
important characteristic of the American educational system 
has permitted freedom to experiment and to try out new forms 
of educational procedure. In any plan for centralized contro] 
there is usually difficulty ia encouraging these experimental 


variations which are essential to progress. 


sent Federal programme of voca= 
tional education lacks this essential element of local experi- 
mentation. Practically none of the State plans provides for 
local experimental variations that deviate markedly from the 


accepted pattern. It is indeed doubtful if a State plan making 
such a provision would be or could be approved by the Federal 


Office, particularly if the proposed experiment happened to 
violate some of the requirements set up in the statutes or the 


Statement of Policies. 


To a large extent the pre 


y controlled organization it is desirable 
mental try-outs generated as far as 


Jication of the programme, that is, 
an at the level of the ultimate 


In a democraticall 
to have the ideas for experi 
Possible at the level of the app 
in the local school system ratber tb 
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central contro] in the Federal Office. Opportunity for experi- 
mentation may wisely be limited to the stronger local syssems. 
It is entirely sound to expect that the local system desiring to 
conduct an experiment which deviates from the established 
Tegulations shall first be in a Position to maintain a good 
Programme of the regularly aproved type, and shall have an 
Organization and personnel such that a reliable evaluation may 
be made of the experiment when it is completed. Institutions 
Preparing teachers are in a Particularly effective Position to 
develop experimental Programmes, and should be encouraged 
to set up laboratory schools in which new plans and procedures 
-can be tried out and investigated, 


The important point is that the central organization should 
always provide sufficient leeway for local school systems and 
educational institutions to Carry on some experimentation, 
including Projects which deviate widely from established regula- 
tions. Instead of insisting on rigid compliance with prescribed 
plans and requirements, the Federal statutes and administrative 
agency should permit and encourage experimentation in the 
programme of vocational education. 


Conclusions Regarding Type of Federal Administrative Control, 
During the 20 years that the Federal Government has aided the 
development of vocational education, there has been a growing 
tendency for Federal controls of the Programme to increase 
both in number and importance. Tentative Suggestions have 
ultimately become rules, and rules have been given the effect of 
the organic Act itself. The specificity of details required in 
State plans has increased. The staff of Federal supervisors has 
been expanded. There has been developed in the States the habit 
of looking more and more to the Federal Officials for guidance 
and direction in the development of State Programmes. 


A staff study recently completed for the National Resources 
Committee, relating to Federal grants-in-aid, concluded that the 
two Federal grants which are followed by the greatest degree of 
control are those forthe National Guard and for the pro- 
gramme of vocational education.!8 It May be urged with 
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reference to the National Guard that, because this unit of 


service is an integral part of the national defense system, it is 
justifiable as well as wise for the Federal Government to control 
the enterprise rather completely. On the other hand, public 
education throughout its entire history in the United States has 
been developed primarily by the local communities without 


Federal centralization of control. 


The conclusion is inescapable that the Federal control over 
vocational education has been so administered under the autho- 
rity of the statutes as to shape very definitely and decidedly the 
development of the programme of vocational education in the 
States and local communities. The federally supported pro- 
gramme has to a considerable extent become a federally dictated 


Programme in many States. 


From the begining of the Smith-Hughes programme the 


in immediate charge of the grants have 


Federal authorities 
re of their own definition of 


had in mind a rather clear pictu 
vocational education. If one agrees with the philosophy of 


the Federal officials, both as to policy and as to administration, 


it is highly conceivable that the resulting programme may be 
he controls will be deemed to have 


judged good, and that t : 
served a wise purpose. A different philosophy might adjudge 
that not only were some of the controls undesirable but also 
that the quality of the controls exerted should have been 
different. 

Those who believe that an excessive degree of Federal 
Control has been exercised Over the programme of vocational 
education may well lay the major responsibility for this condi- 
tion upon the Smith-Hughes ‘Act. Whatever the intention of 
the framers of that legislation may have been with respect to 
the degree of Federal control contemplated, it is a fact that the 

ific provisions with 


Act includes numerous mandatory and speci : 
Tespect to the conduct of local programmes of vocational 


education. It also includes many provisions which readily lend 
themselves to an interpretation vesting in State and Federal 
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Officials a large degree of discretion over matters of local school 
and institutional administration, 


In view of the extent to which the Act itself includes speci- 


hool administration 
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ted in the 


Research of an evaluative type has been very limi 
n, and yet this type 


see programme of vocational educatio 

agate is a fundamental necessity tO sound development. 
in investigation has been made regarding the needs for 
ional education and the types of service required to satisfy 
those needs. Little or 00 evidence has been gathered regarding 
the results or effectiveness of the instruction given.?* It would 
seem important, for example, t0 determine the pumber of pupils 


who complete courses in vocational education with a satisfac- 
the success of these pupils in the 


t 
pe degree of mastery and 
mployment in which they engage. The number of young people 
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trained for specific trade and industrial occupations who 
actually engage in the vocation for which trained has never 
been determined and published except for a few local com- 
munities.4¢ Information concerning the number of pupils who 
drop out of vocational training classes, their reasons for doing 
so, and what becomes of them afterwards would be valuable in 
appraising the programme. The value of very specific training, 
as opposed to a more generalized type of education for an 
occupation, has never been determined objectively, yet it would 
seem that the burden of proving the effectiveness of the type of 
training fostered under the Federal programme should rest with 
those who sponsor and promote its development. 


Many other problems on which evaluation is needed could 
be enumerated, yet in the 20 years of operation under the 
Smith-Hughes Act relatively little has been done to settle such 
issues by careful research. 


Evaluative research is facilitated by the availability of a 
‘considerable number of cases from which comparisons may be 
drawn. The Federal Government is in a peculiarly effective 
position for the conduct of such research, for it can undertake 
investigations of the evaluative type for which a State or local 
agency would lack sufficient cases for conclusive results. 


It would seem that the maintenance of a research pro- 
gramme could well be one of the chief means used by the 
Federal Government for stimulating and promoting the develop- 
ment of vocational education. It would bea mistake, however, 
for the Federal officials to assume that all research designed to 
improve vocational education should be conducted directly by 
the Federal agency. The Smith-Hughes Act definitely provides 
for cooperation with other agencies of the Federal Government 
in the conduct of research related to vocational education. It 
would seem that the Office of Education should take advantage 
of the opportunities for utilizing capable personnel for research 
work by making grants of funds for particular research projects 
to some of the other departments and agencies of the Federal 


Government. 
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Many opportunities for effective research arise in the State 
offices, in the teacher-training institutions, and in the local 
school systems. These State and local agencies frequently also 
have personnel competent for the conduct of excellent research. 
It would be highly advisable to make definite provisions for 
Federal co-operation with such State and local agencies in 


research related to the vocationa 
methods by which this co-operation mi 


| programme. There are two 
ght be financed. 


y direct grants of funds for 


The first method would be b 
the States or local communi- 


research from Federal sources to 
ties. Such modification as may be necessary in the statutes 


might be made, so that a partof the grant for vocational 
education to each State could at the option of the State be set 
aside for research. The States and Jocal communities could then 
be encouraged to set up staffs for the conduct of investigations 


related to vocational education. 


econd method, and the one that seems the more 
funds available for the subsidizing 
of research in State and local agencies on a project basis. Under 
this plan a State department of education, a teacher-training 
institution, or 4 local schoo] system could propose to the 
Federal agency a piece of research which it would like to 

would indicate the nature of the 


undertake. The proposal f je" na 
investigation, the reasons for thinking that it is important to 
the programme of vocational education, the personnel available 
for carrying it on, the estimated length of time that would be 
required for its completion, and the budget that would be 
necessary to finance the project. The Federal agency could 
consider the proposal from the point of view of its suitability in 
all these matters. If the Federal agency was satisfied that the 
project afforded an opportunity for an important contribution 
by research methods, a definite grant for the particular research 
Project could then be made to the State, or the institution, or 
the local school system. The Federal Office could maintain a 
consultative relationship to the project throughout its entire 


The s 
desirable, involves making 
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Progress. Precedent already exists for this type of Federal co- 
Operation in research in the programme at Present maintained 
through the agricultural experiment stations. 


The development of the research programme on a project 
basis would avoid a tendency that might arise, in the alter- 
native plan of outright continued grants, for the States to set 
up separate and permanent research Organizations which at 
some time might not have important problems to investigate or 
might not be staffed with a personnel entirely competent for 
research in vocational education. Under the Project arrange- 
ment, the subsidy would not be provided unless all the 
Conditions necessary for an effective piece of research were 
met. 


The research divisions that bave already been established in 
State departments of education and in many local school 
systems have shown a marked tendency to go over into the 
field of administration and to take on executive duties rather 
than to remain purely research agencies. If Federal subsidies 
are given to research ona _ project basis, the tendency to turn 
the Federal funds into the support of an administrative unit in 
the State or local offices could be prevented. The teacher- 
training institutions would seem to be especially promising 
locations for the development of these research activities. The 
Federal Office might well be active in suggesting the lines along 
which research is needed. 


An important element of any research and developmental 
programme is the publication of results. In fact, it seems 
unwise to authorize the initiation of research unless there are 
funds available for the publication of the results. The provision 
of funds for such publication is an eminently appropriate func- 
tion for the Federal Government. The publishing facilities of 
the Federal Government should continue to be available, not 
only for research actually conducted through the use of Federal 
funds, but also for research related to vocational education that 
has been conducted under other auspices and for which no 
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Other agency of publication is available. Suitable appropriations 
should be provided for such publications, 


Advisory Functions 


The Federal Office of Education is generally recognized as 
having the important function of providing advisory services to 
State and local authorities engaged in conducting educational 
Programmes. The transfer of the administration of vocational 
education to the Office of Education clearly affords the oppor- 
tunity to develop and extend the advisory services in this field 
and to integrate such services in vocational education with 


those in other phases of the school system. 


Leadership in educational thought is peculiarly within the 
Province of the Federal Government, and much can be done 
by this means, without control, to accomplish the objectives 
which the Government has in view. The central office is in a 
Position to survey broadly the needs of the country, to obtain 
knowledge of superior procedures, and to point to areas in 
which adjustments seem advisable. Leadership, to be effective, 
must arise from a general recognition of the competence and 
xpertness of the professional staff maintained by the Federal 


agency. 


The advisory services of the Federal Office should be avail- 
able only when welcomed by State and local authorities. In no 
case should such services be forced on communities or States 
that do not desire them. The services should be available not 
only in connection with the federally reimbursed programme, 
but also for matters pertaining to all types of vocational 


preparation. 


Stability in Federal Policies 


If a programme of education is to be conducted effectively on 
the basis of a co-operative arrangement between the Federal 
Government and the States, it is desirable that the Federal 
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Government determine a considerable time in advance of their 
actual application its policies with respect to such matters as 
the amounts of funds to be supplied, the purposes for which 
funds are to be used, and the conditions that must be met by 
the States. In most cases the States must act upon the pro- 
gramme through their legislatures, which typically meet for 
some 60 or 90 days at 2-year intervals. Thus the necessary legal 
arrangements in the States may require a relatively long period 
to mature after the determination of Federal policies. Local 
school budgets must be prepared and taxes levied and collected 
before the local elements of the programme can be put into 
operation. 


Furthermore, a sound educational programme cannot be 
constructed hastily. Much thought must be given to planning 
on both the State and local Jevels. If an expansion is contem~ 
plated, teachers for staffing the programme must be recruited 
and trained, a process that requires a period of years, Plant 
space and equipment must be provided in the local schools, and 
these arrangements cannot be made overnight. If the change is 
in the direction of reducing the programme, it must also be 
made somewhat gradually; otherwise there is a sudden dis- 
location of personnel, reduced utilization of plant and 
equipment, and general lowering of efficiency and morale. 


The primary need for stability in Federal policy is with 
respect to the amount of financial support to be provided. 
Sudden changes in the amounts of appropriations, whether 
increases or decreases, are likely to disturb the effective opera- 
tion of the particular programme in States and local communi- 
ties. The George-Deen Act is particularly at fault in this 
respect, as it authorizes the appropriation of an amount that in 
a single year more than doubles the support for vocational 
education from Federal sources. The evidence obtained in the 
preparation of this study is that few of the States could possibly 
have prepared to spend these increases wisely on the relatively 
short notice that was given by the Federal Government. It 
would have been a much sounder policy to have made gradual 
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unds, the maximum not being 


increases in the amounts of fi 
five years had elapsed. 


reached until a period of four or 


unt of financial support is difficult to 
able for a co-operative programme, 
when the amounts to be made available from Federal sources 
are based on annual appropriations. The policy of making no 
continuing appropriations may be entirely satisfactory for 
activities which are supported completely from Federal funds, 


but it is likely to be disturbing to programmes that are carried 
States, and in which the States and 


some provision for financial 
from the Federal Government. 


Stability in the amo 
provide, in a manner suit 


on in co-operation with the 
local communities must make 


support to supplement the grants 
The States must make their plans considerably in advance, and 


the plans cannot be satisfactorily developed unless the amount 
to be available from the Federal sources is definitely knowa. 
Furthermore, it should not be necessary for those in charge of 
a cooperative programme to expend their efforts every year 
lobbying for the annual appropriation. The need for gueh 
appropriations should be determined for a considerable period 


in advance. 
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education in the United States. Preliminary statistics supplied 
by the United States Office of Education for the year 1935-36 
indicate a total expenditure for public elementary and 
Secondary education amounting to $1,968,898,198.1 This 
figure includes current expenditures, capital outlay, and 
interest, but excludes payment on principal of indebtedness. 
The total Federal expenditures for vocational education in 
that same year amounted to slightly less than 0.5 per cent of 


the total expenditure for public elementary and secondary 
education. 


The Federal appropriations for vocational education are 
available only for instruction of pupils 14 years of age or 
more, and for the preparation of teachers of such pupils. 
Comparison may therefore be made appropriately between 
the Federal expenditures for vocational education in secondary 
schools and the total expenditures for public secondary schools, 
The total Federal expenditure for vocational education, 
excluding teacher-training, in 1935-36 was $8,721,475. This 
is only a little more than 1 per cent of the total estimated 


expenditures in that year for public secondary schools in the 
United States.? 


Although the amounts of the Federal appropriations are 
relatively small compared to the total cost of education, the 
administrative provisions governing the distribution of the 
funds to the States are significant. It is the Purpose of this 
chapter to discuss in detail a number of features of the Federal- 
State relationship involved in the Provision of 


these grants of 
aid from the Federal Treasury. 


Matching of Federal Funds by State and Local Funds 


One of the features of Federal-State relationships in the 
financing of vocational education is the Tequirement that 
Federal funds be matched by State and local funds. The 
Smith-Hughes Act provides “that for each dollar of Federal 
money expended...the State or local community, 


or both, 
shall expend an equal amount. 


3 The George-Reed Act and 
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the George-Ellzey Act followed the same matching require- 
ments. The George-Deen Act departs from this precedent and 
requires matching in the programme of the secondary school 
level only to the extent of 50 per cent of the Federal funds 
each year until 1942, and then 10 per cent additional each year 
thereafter until a maximum of 100 per cent matching is 
reached. In teacher training, however, the George-Deen Act 
Tequires matching on 4 dollar for dollar basis from the 


beginning. 


In practice, the States and local communities in their 
combined contributions bave gone considerably beyond the 
matching requirements set up in the statutes; instead of 
Providing only one dollar for each Federal dollar tbey have 
Provided from two to three dollars of State and local funds. 
Table 8.3 presents data showing the extent to which the States 
and local communities have expended their own funds in 


the maintenance of the Federal programme of vocational 


education. 


iture of State and local funds are 
totals, An analysis by individual 
he extent to which the support 
Federal and State and 


The data on expend 
Presented in Table 8.3 as grand 
States shows wide variation in t 
of the programme is shared between 
local sources. The general condition of overmatching of 
Federal appropriations is toa considerable degree the result 


of unusually large support from State and local sources ina 


few States. 

The extent of overmatching varies markedly also among 
the fields in which training is offered, the State and local 
Support for vocational education in trades and industries and 
in home economics being relatively much larger than for 


vocational education io agriculture and teacher training. 
Table 8.4 shows the amount of State and local funds supplied 
in 1935-36 for each dollar of Federal funds io the various 
fields. : 

The differences shows in the matching of Federal funds by 
State and local expenditures in the various programmes are 
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interesting. A part of the cause of the difference between the 
amount of local funds used for agriculture and for trades and 
industries doubtless lies in the fact that instruction in agricul- 
ture is typically given in rural or small urban communities, 
whereas classes in trades and industries are given almost exclu- 
sively in cities. The rural Tegions in general have lower 
€conomic ability than the urban areas and hence are less able 


to provide local funds in excess of the minimum matching 
Tequirements. 


TABLE 8.4 


‘State and Local Expenditure Per $ 1.00 of Federal Expenditure 
in the Federally Reimbursed Programme of Vocational 
Education, by Field of Service, Year ended June 30, 1936* 


Field State and local expenditure per $1.00 
of Federal expenditure** 

State and State Locat 
local funds funds Sunds 
Total $2.43 $0.88 » “OL5S 
Agriculture 1.67 0.53 1.15 
Trades and industries 3.38 1,23 2.14 
Home economics 3.06 0.95 2.11 
Teacher training 1,22 0.95 0.28 


*Data derived from U.S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 
Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational, Education 
to the Office of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Fiscal 
Year ended June 30, 1936 (mimeographed), Statistical and Financial 
Tables sec. J Tables 8.7—8,12. The figures have not been adjusted for 
differences due to rounding off decimals. 


**Note that data for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are included. 


State funds are used to a smaller extent for the programme 
in agriculture than for that in any of the other fields, in part 
probably for the reason suggested for the difference in local 
expenditures. The bulk of the funds specified for vocational 
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education in agriculture, distributed on the basis of rural or 
farm population, goes to the States having low economic 
ability. The States receiving the bulk of the grants on the 
basis of urban population, specified for vocational education 
in trades and industries, are in general superior to the average 
in economic ability and thus are well able to supplement the 
Federal funds relatively generously in the maintenance of the 
vocational programme. 


The policy of requiring matching of Federal funds by State 
and local funds is one that is widely followed in programmes of 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States. In at least @ dozen areas 
other than vocational education this policy is followed. In 
almost all cases the matching is on a dollar for dollar basis, the 
chief departures from this policy being the recent George- 
Deen Act and the grant for aid to dependent children. In the 
latter case the Federal contribution may not exceed one-third 


Of the total. 


Two reasons are commonly given in justification of the 
matching policy. In the first place, the total amount of money 
Made available, and consequently the extent of the programme, 
are greatly increased by the matching. In the second place, it 
is believed that the Federal funds will be more carefully used 
if State or local funds are also utilized in support of the pro- 
gramme. The first of these contentions seems plausible, though 


it is possible that States and local communities would have put 
tion without 


the matching requirement as ¥ 
€xpenditures required for ma 
exceeded in more than half the St 
Evidence regarding the effect of matching on 


which funds are used is entirely lacking. 


One very definite objection ™ay be raised against the 
Matching requirement in the programme of vocational educa- 
tion. By reason of this provision Federal funds are, by State 
administrative policies, almost necessarily directed into the 
local communities that have the greatest economic ability. For 
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the most part the States provide for uniform matching among 
their communities from local funds, and thus, unless State equa- 
lization funds are provided, the less able communities cannot 
readily obtain the local funds necessary for the matching. Some 
of the States provide for a part of the matching to be done with 
State funds, but in very few States are the local communities 
entirely relieved from the necessity of providing some of the 
matching funds. 


This factor of inequality in the distribution holds for entire 
States as well as for local communities. The less able States 
can match Federal funds only with much more effort than the 
wealthier States. There is a strong Probability that in some of 
the least able States the matching has been made possible only 
by diverting support from other needed educational services. 
Thus the appropriation of Federal funds with a fixed matching 
requirement tends to increase the Present inequalities of 


educational opportunity among the States and within each 
State. 


In discussing the matching principle, a recently published 


staff study made for the National Resources Communities 
States: 


The reasons of expediency advanced in favour of percentage 
divisions are hard to overcome, yet a logical basis for their 
continuance is equally difficult to discover. If a better basis. 
for apportionment cannot be evolved the 
contributions should be fixed by the j 
Participating units,* 


Precise percentage 
int action of all 


The National Advisory Committee on Education stated its. 
position on matching as follows: 


The matching of federal money grants, with state or local 
funds whether their use is for general or special educational 


Purposes is a policy not to be favoured in the field of 
education.® 
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The conclusion seems clear that the matching principle is of 
doubtful wisdom. 


Minimum Appropriations 


The vocational education acts have generally followed the 
Practice of making a minimum appropriation to the States in 
‘order that no State because of limited population may receive 
an allotment too small to permit the setting up of a programme. 
The Smith-Hughes Act provided a special appropriation for 
the purpose of bringing the allotment of each State in each of 
the three fields of service (vocational education in agriculture, 
in trades and industries, and teacher-training) up to a minimum 
of $10,000, or a total of $30,000. The George-Reed Act made 
no provision for additional appropriation for minimum allot- 
ments, The George-Ellzey Act autborized appropriations to 
bring the allotments to each State in each of the three fields 
(Vocational education in agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industries) upto 4 minimum of $5,000. Thus the 
total of the minimum allotments during the time the George 
Ellzey Act was in effect was $45,000 per State ($30,000 from 
Smith-Hughes funds and $15,000 from George-Ellzey funds). 


a much more generous provi- 


The George-Deen Act made 
n any of the preceding enact- 


sion for minimum allotments tha 
ments, The minimum amount was set at $20,000 in each of the 


three fields of agriculture, home economics, and trades and 
industries, and $10,000 each was made the minimum in the 
fields of distributive occupations and teacher training. These 
minimums were in addition to those provided in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The total minimum appropriation after 1937 thus 
amounts to $110,000 per State. The George-Deen Act seems 
deficient, however, in that it sets the total appropriations to 
Provide for these minimum allotments at $283,000, whereas a 
Computation on the basis of the 1930 census, released by the 
Office of Education,® indicates that a total of $597,497 would 


be required to supply these minimums. 
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The justification for setting up a minimum appropriation to 
each State is that there are certain costs of maintaining a pro- 
gtamme that must be met and that do not vary with its extent. 
For example, some kind of a supervisory organization must be 
maintained by the State even if the Programme is small; yoca- 
tional classes must be carried on in at least a few local centers 
if anything at all is accomplished by way of stimulation within 
the State. Thus the appropriations to a State must reach at 
least a certain minimum in order that some sort of a pro- 
gramme may be carried on, regardless of how small the 
population of the State may be. 


Special allotments totalling $157,978 are required in 16 
States, on the basis of the 1930 census figures, to provide the 
minimum appropriations set forth in the Smith-Hughes Act, 
The George-Ellzey Act made it necessary to provide supple- 
mentary allotments to 16 States and to 2 Territories. A. total 
of $242,581 was required in the fiscal year ending in 1937 to 
Provide allotments so that the amounts received by each State 
on the basis of population could be brought up to the guaran- 
teed minimum. These allotments included both those under the 
Smith-Hughes and those under the George-Ellzey Acts.? As 
Previously noted, the George-Deen Act raised the amount of 
the minimum appropriations very greatly. On the basis of the 
1930 census supplementary allotments are provided under the 
George-Deen Act for 19 States, 2 Territories, and the District 
of Columbia. 


Table 8.5 lists the States and other areas obtaining these 
special allotments and the amount required as a supplementary 
appropriation in each field in order to brin 
ment of the States to the guaranteed mi 
total required under the Smith-Hu 
minimums, on the basis of the 1930 census, is $755,474, The 
George-Deen Act, as Previously noted, fails by $314,497 to 
authorize sufficient appropriations to meet the guaranteed 
minimums.® 


& up the apportion- 
nimum. The grand 
ghes and George-Deen 
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A simple test of the need for these supplementary allotments 
may be obtained by studying the use made of the funds in the 
States receiving them. Under the schedule provided. by the 
Smith-Hughes and the George-Ellzey Acts the majority of the 
States receiving supplementary allotments were unable to use 
all of the funds provided. More than half of these States 
receiving supplementary allotments turned back to the Federal 
Treasury 10 per cent or more of the funds provided them 
on the minimum basis. In the face of such circumstances, the 
increase made in the minimum provisions by the George-Deen 


Act seems entirely unjustifiable. 


The provision in the George-Deen Act which increases the 
minimum allotments to the States was apparently based on the 
mistaken conception of a necessity for relating the amount of 
the minimum to the amount of the Federal appropriation. It 
should be clear, from the educational justification that has been 
presented for the minimum allotment, that the amounts so desig- 
nated are not required to be any fixed percentage of the total 
Federal appropriation. Instead the amounts needed for mini- 
mum allotments are determined by the nature of the costs that 
do not vary with the scope of the programme. For that reason 
it seems sound policy to make the minimum allotments a fixed 
amount and not to vary them according to the amount of the 
total Federal appropriation. The amount set up for minimum 
Purposes in the Smith-Hughes Act, namely a total of $30,000 
per State, seems to be adequate for the maintenance of a mini- 
mum programme. Possibly the addition of a pew field, such as 
the distributive occupations, might justify a small increase in 
this minimum appropriation. 


Perhaps a better precedent with regard to minimum appro- 
Priations was set in the Smith-Lever Act providing grants for 
agricultural extension services than the Smith-Hughes Act. The 
Smith-Hughes Act makes the regular allotment on the basis of 
Population and then provides funds to bring up the total for 
each State to the specified minimum. The Smith-Lever Act, by 
contrast, first makes a small basic appropriation, which is the 
same for all States, and thea adds to this amount an allotment 
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on the basis of population. The calculation of the aPpropriation 
needed is much simpler under the Smith-Lzver plan than under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, and the plan also seems to be logically 
more defensible. 


Reversion of Unused Funds 


Section 15 of the Smith-Hughes Act provides “that whenever 
any portion of the funds annually allotted to any State has not 
been expended for the purpose provided for in this Act a sum 
equal to such portion shall be deducted by the Federal Board 
from the next succeeding annual allotment from such fund 
used in such State.” In the fiscal year ending in 1936, 47 of 
the 51 States and other areas to which allotments are allowed 
reported unexpended balances in one or more of the various 
fields of service in vocational education. In 33 States and 1 
Territory the unexpended balances were 10 per cent or more 
of the total appropriation in at least one of the fields for 
which allotments are made. (See Table 8.6). The States and the 
1 Territory received their allotments on the basis of minimum 


appropriations rather than on the basis of the population 
ratio. 


Small unexpended balances may occasionally be expected, 
especially in States that plan to match the Federal funds only 
to the extent of the minimum State and local expenditure 
required by the Act. Unexpended balances of 10 Per cent or 
more, however, probably indicate either an inability or an 
unwillingness on the part of the State to maintain as large a 
programme as is contemplated by the Federal allotment. When 
no part of the allotment is used and the unexpended bal 
100 per cent, as was the case in a few instances, 
is clear that the State does not care to ava 
proffered Federal aid. 


ance is 
the indication 
il itself of the 


The data of Table 8.6 relate to the fiscal year ending in 
1936, and of course indicate only the use of funds appropriated 
under the Smith-Hughes and the George-Ellzey Acts, The 
appropriations authorized under the George-Deen Act more 
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than double the amounts available to the States. The need for 
such an increase at this time is open to serious question, when 
so many of the States are not able to use all the funds 
provided under the Smith-Hughes and George-Ellzey Acts. 


Earmarking of Funds 


As previously explained, the acts concerning vocational 
education have followed the practice of designating appropria- 
tions specifically for the reimbursement of salaries of educa- 
tional personnel in certain limited occupational fields. Prior to 
the passage of the George-Deen Act only four fields were 
recognized as suitable for Federal support: Agriculture, 
trades and industries, home economics, and the training of 
teachers® in these subjects. The George-Deen Act added a 
fifth field, distributive occupations. The funds provided are 
definitely earmarked for each field of training; not only is the 
use of the funds for training in other subjects forbidden, but 
there is no possibility of transferring funds from one section 
of the reimbursed programme to the other. 


Present Distribution of Funds. Table 8.7 shows the total 
appropriations at present authorized under the Smith-Hughes 
and the George-Deen Acts for each of the fields of service, 
The table disregards the appropriations that may be necessary 
to bring the allotments to the States up to the required 
minimum, and the special appropriations for Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, all of which are relatively small compared to the 
total and would not affect the percentage distribution 
materially. The table also leaves out of account the amounts 


authorized to be appropriated for administration 
Federal Office. 


in the 

Approximately one-third of the authorized appropriations 
are available for vocational education in agriculture, one-third 
or alittle less for trades and industries, about one-fifth for 
home economics, about one-tenth for the training of teachers 
of vocational subjects, and only 6 per cent for distributive 
occupations. 
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TABLE 8.7 
Amount and Percentage Distribution of Federal Funds 
Appropriated or Authorized to be Appropriated for 


Vocational Education, by Field of Service, 
Year ended June 30, 19381 


[AI totals in thousands of dollars\ 


Field Total Amount provided by 
Acts 
§ SHAS. 
Amount Per cent Simith-  George- 
Hughes Deen 
Total? $21,200 100.0 $7,000 $14,200 


Agriculture 7,000 33.0 3,000 4,000 


Trades and industries: 
7,000 33.0.3 3,000 4,000 


Maximum 
6,400 30.2 32,400 4,000 


Minimum 
Home economics: 
4,600 21.7 3 600 4,000 
4,000 18.9  (s) 4,000 


1,200 5.7 _ 1,200 
2,000 


Maximum 

Minimum 
Distributive occupations* 
Teacher training 94 1,900 1,000 


at amounts provided for minimum 
allotments to States, for special grants to Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 


and for administration in the Federal Office are omitted here. 

"The totals include the minimum for trades and industries and the 
maximum for home economics. as 
20f the total appropriation of $ 3,000,000 for vocational education in 
trades and industries under the Smith-Hughes Act, not more than 


20 per cent may be used for home economics. ' ‘ 
“The George-Deen funds for distributive occupations are available 
for teacher training in this subject as well as for instruction of pupils. 


Agee Table 2, page 24. Notice th 
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During the first 20 years of the programme, from the fiscal 
year ending in 1918 to the year ending in 1937, the Federal 
Government expended a total $121,422,267 on the programme 
of vocational education (See Table 8.8). Of this amount a 
little more than two-fifths has been for instruction in agricul- 
ture; almost exactly one-third for instruction in trades and indus- 
tries; and about one-tenth for instruction in home economics. 
Between one-sixth and one-seventh of the total Federal 


expenditures has been used for the training of teachers of these 
vocational subjects. 


bs TABLE 8.8 


Amonnt and Percentage Distribution of Federal Expenditures 
for Vocational Education from 1918 to 1937, Inclusive, 
by Field of Service* 


Field 


Amount Per cent 
Total $121,422,267 100.0 
Agriculture 49,597,046 40.8 
Trades and industries 40,644,150 33.5 
Home economics 12,740,431 10.5 
Teacher-training 18,440,640 15.2 


*Derived from Table 8.2 p. 188. Notice that expenditures for adminis- 
tration in the Federal Office are excluded. 


Table 8.9 shows the grand total of all expenditures, Federal, 
State, and local, for various services in vocational education 
from 1918 to 1937. Table 8.9 differs from Table 8.8 in that it 
includes not only the Federal expenditures shown in Table 8.8 
but also the State and local funds that have been used in 
support of the programme. 


The distribution of emphasis on the various services 
authorized under the vocational education acts is a question of 
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considerable importance. Comparisons of the percentage 
distributions shown in Table 8.7, 8.8, and 8.9 indicate an 
interesting way the shift that has occurred in this emphasis. 


TABLE 8.9 


Amount and Percentage Distribution of total Federal, State 
and Local Expenditures for Vocational Education from 
1918 to 1937, Inclusive, by Field of Service* 


Field Amount Per cent 
Total $454,230,929 100.0 
Agriculture 135,524,103 29.8 
Trades and industries 208,012,882 45.8 
Home economics 68,420,139 15.2 
42,273,805 9.3 


Teacher training 


*Derived from Table 8.2, p. 188, and Table 8.3, p. 199. Notice that 
expenditures for administration in the Federal Office are excluded. 


Table 8.8 which presents the grand total of the Federal 
expenditures, shows that on the average over the 20-year 
period agriculture has bad 40.8 per cent of the total. The 
George-Deen Act makes a notable shift in this emphasis, as 
shown in Table 8.7, and Federal appropriations for this field 
will bereafter be only 33.0 per cent of the total. Table 8.> 
shows that State and local communities have also had a 
different idea about the emphasis on agriculture from that 
indicated by the Federal appropriation. Although agriculture 
obtained 40.8 per cent of the Federal expenditures, this field 
obtained only 29.8 per cent of the grand total of the Federal, 
State, and local funds used for the vocational programme from. 


1918 to 1937. 
ucation in trades and industries 


1d of vocational ed 
ree ral funds equal to one-third of the 


has been supported by Fede 
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total Federal expenditures for vocational-education during the 
20-year period (Table 8.8). The vocational education acts now 
in force diminish very slightly the percentage of Federal funds 
provided for this field (Table 8.7). The State and local com- 
munities, however, have supported vocational education in the 
field of trades and industries more vigorously than the Federal 
Government. 


An examination)of the data by years (Tables 8.2 and 8.3) 
does not reveal any significant trend in the Proportion either 
of Federal funds or of total funds spent on agriculture and on 
trades and industries. During this 20-year period, however, 
the share of both Federal and total funds spent for home 
economics has increased while the proportion spent for 
teacher training has decreased. In 1937, 14 per cent of total 
Federal expenditures for vocational education and 16 per cent 
of Federal, State, and local expenditures were in the field of 
home economics. The George-Deen Act increases Federal funds 


for this field to from 19 to 22 per cent of the total Federal 
funds available. 


The relative emphasis placed on teacher training both by 
Federal and by total expenditures hag decreased during the 
20-year period. In 1937, teacher training accounted for only 
10 per cent of all Federal expenditures for vocational educa- 

* tion and 6 per cent of Federal, State, and local expenditures 
combined. The Federal statutes now in force reduce the 
relative provision for teacher training to 9 per cent, 
Objections to’ Earmarking for Specific Vocational Subjects. 
The basic purpose of the designation or earmarking of funds 
for special types of vocational education is to insure the 
Promotion of those services that are deemed to be of interest 
from a Federal point of view. The original determination of 
the types of vocational education encouraged by present 
Federal appropriations was Probably more a matter of political 
©Xpendiency than of sound reasoning Concerning the needs of 
the Nation. An analysis of the influences which finally 
resulted in the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act makes it clear 
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that the phases of vocational education for which Federal 
support was undertaken were those for which well-organized 
Pressure groups existed. That fact has also been evidenced in 
the enactment of subsequent legislation. 


The earmarking of funds for specific types of vocational 
education is a relatively clumsy device for achieving the pur-, 
Poses of the Federal Government in the support of this pro- 
gramme. A number of rather serious objections may be made 
to the present designation of vocational fields to be subsidized 


and the amount allotted to each. 


for specific pur- 


In the first place the amounts earmarked 
relative needs for 


Poses may not have the correct relation to the 
those services, Census data’ showing the number of persons 
employed in these broad occupational groupings would certainly 
Not indicate that the amounts of funds supplied for each field 


Should be identical.: 


‘The Federal. appropriations seem to be based on the con- 
Clusion that the needs for education in agricultire and in 
trades and industries are approximately the same, but the 
actual support of vocational education in these two fields by 
the States and local communities throws considerable doubt on 
the validity of that conclusion. As was shown in Table 8.9 the 
States and local communities have changed markedly the 
distribution of emphasis by supplying funds to correct the lack 
of balance shown in the Federal allocation. This fact, however, 
Cannot be interpreted unequivocally as an expression of judge- 

the various services.. Agri- 


ment regarding the local needs for 
cultural education is maintained for the benefit of the rural 


Population, and, as has been stated above, the rural com- 
Munities generally have lower economic ability than the urban 
centers and are thus able to supply additional local funds less 
easily than such funds are normally supplied for education in 


trades and industries in city schools. 


unate that the Federal grants should be 


It is indeed unfort : 
t reference to the national 


set up in an arbitrary manner withou 
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needs for training. If the earmarking of funds is to be followed. 
in the Federal practices, the amounts designated should be 
determined by careful study of the needs in the various voca-- 
tional fields that are subsidized, and adjustments in the legisla- 
tion should be made accordingly. Inasmuch as these needs are 
constantly shifting, it seems clear that the legislation should 
not earmark the entire appropriation or any large percentage. 
of it for particular fields of vocational education. 


In the second place the earmarking of funds makes it 
difficult to adjust the programme to meet local and regional 
needs unless the distribution to the States is on a soundly con- 
ceived and flexible basis. State and local trends in the various 
occupations should affect the distribution of the funds. It may- 
be, for example, that a State has too many people engaged in 
agriculture, and that education should be an instrument for 
training some of those who might otherwise become farmers so- 
that they may follow other lines of activity where their efforts 
will be more useful socially and more productive economically. 
Shifts in the occupational structure of the population are: 
constantly going on, and should be cared for in the assignment 
of funds, if earmarking is the practice. 


In the third place, earmarking of funds makes difficult the 
provision of services that overlap two or more fields. For 
example, some valuable types of vocational training fall between 
the fields of agriculture and home economics, When the funds. 
for each type of education are definitely specified, those in 
charge of a subject are likely to be reluctant to take from their 


allotment the amount necessary to supply borderline types of 
training. If earmarking is avoided, these services that are 


important but not yet clearly within any one field can readily 
be furnished. 


In the fourth place, earmarking of funds becomes a device 
whereby a type of Federal control is extended through govern- 
mental machinery from the Federal Office down to the local 
community. In effect the plan puts the Federal Government in. 
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‘the position of having something to “sell” to the local com- 
munity. The local school is encouraged to establish a special 
‘type of programme governed by numerous rules and regulations 
that seem desirable to the Federal agency; in return for the 
introduction and maintenance of such a programme the local 
-community is reimbursed for a part of its cost by grants from 
‘the Federal Government. The plan is very likely to have the 
effect of killing off the ingenuity of the local community in 
determining a programme suitable 
ecific the earmarking, the less 
f the local community will be 


-analyzing its owD needs and in 
to those needs. The more sp 
chance there is that the needs 0 
accurately determined and suitably served. 


It is recognized that the plan of earmarking funds for parti- 
-cular vocational subjects may have been justified at the outset 
of the Federal programme, in order to indicate clearly the fields 
‘that were deemed in need of development. Support could be 
rallied to the proposed legislation from each of the important 
social groups that were to benefit—the farmers, the indus- 
trialists, the labour interests, and the homemakers. When there 
is doubt of the wisdom of local leadership, earmarking of funds 
seems to afford a ready method of accomplishing the objectives 
that are important from 4 national point of view. These justi- 
fications for earmarking, however, seem much less appropriate 


now than when the legislation was first enacted. 


Careful review of the entire situation in vocational education 
Jeads to the conclusion that the designation of the Federal 
grants for specific vocational subjects is unwise. It would be 
sounder policy to make the grants only for vocational education 
in general, and to leave to the States the determination of the 
‘specific occupational fields to which the Federal support will be 
applied. Possibly in the period of transition to this new policy 
it might be necessary 0 require a distribution approximating 
that at present setup in the Federal grants, but the general 
‘policy should be to leave the States free to determine their own 
distribution in the near future, subject to Federal counsel and 
advice regarding the national interests to be served in the 
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Programme. At the very least, provision should be made for 
‘transfer of funds from one field to another. 


Earmarking for Vocational Education as Opposed to Grants 
for General Unspecified Educational Purposes. The issue of the 
earmarking of funds for specific vocational subjects is related 
to the much larger question of whether or not Federal grants 
should be earmarked for vocational education as opposed to 
general education. The policy of limiting the grants to a parti- 
cular type of educational service is justified only to the extent 
that the Federal Government has an interest in this limited type 


of service to the exclusion of other services for which no funds 
are provided, 


The close connection that exists between vocational educa- 
tion and general education leads inevitably to the conclusion: 
that the Federal Government should have just as much interest 
in one as the other of these instructional services. Most of the 
arguments in defense of the support by the Federal Government 
of vocational education in the full-time school apply also to 
Federal support for general education. The maintenance of a 
sound and adequate programme of general education is from 
many points of view the more important of the two services. In 
fact, vocational education and general education are inseparable 


and not clearly distinguishable in a soundly conceived 
programme. 


If Federal grants of sufficiently generous size to guard 
against any temptation on the part of States and local com- 
Munities to reduce the Programme of vocational education 
should be provided, it would be of ultimate advantage to the 
educational system for the Federal Government to forgo any 
designation of funds particularly for vocational education, and 
instead to supply funds that may be used for any broad educa- 
tional purpose. It may be necessary, if such an important 
change in Federal Policy is adopted, to Provide for the con- 
tinuance of approximately the present amount of support to 
vocational education during a transitional period. There may 
be some reasons for allowing the designation of Federal funds 
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for the stimulation or support of special services for a brief 
period. 


1f earmarking is abandoned, what assurance will the Federal 
Government have that the needs which are of national concern 
will be served? This objective can probably be attained in part 
by advice and suggestion, witbout definite specification. Studies 
carried on through Federal agencies should indicate what the 
national needs are for vocational education, and what part each 
State can supply in serving those needs. If the allotmentsto the 
States were based on such analyses, the results would ‘serve to 
suggest to each State the manner in which its programme may 
be wisely organized. No State probably would wish to deviate: 
far from such a suggested programme, if left to its own choice 
in the matter, particularly if there is general recognition of the 
competence of the analyses on which the allotment is based. As 
a further step, the State might be required in its plan to indicate 
the approximate division of funds among various educational 


services. 


Bases for Distributing Funds to the States 


e for each of the fields of vocational 


The allotments to a Stat - 
education are based on the ratios of population in the State to 
total national population in certain classified groups. Different 


Population groups are used for the various fields. For example, 
the Smith-Hughes Act provides that funds for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture shall be allotted to each State in the propor- 
tion that the rural population of the State bears to the total 
rural population of the country. Table 8.10 shows for each of 
the four principal vocational education Acts the population 


bases used in making the allotments to the States. 


Criticisms of Bases of Distribution. It may be presumed that 
basis for making allotments to 


the use of population ratios a8 a 
the States represents an effort to scale the amounts ‘to the 


relative needs of each State. It seems clear that the classified 
Population groups oD which the ratios are based provide a 
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“much better measure of the need for a particular kind of educa- 
tion than the total unclassified population would provide. 
“Nevertheless, certain shortcomings may be pointed out in the 
‘present method of making the allotments. 


In the first place, the present method of distribution does 
‘not take into account the fact that the training to be given is 
‘limited to certain age groups. The acts specify that the distribu- 
‘tion must be made on the basis of the total population classified 
as either rural or urban, farm or nonfarm. The training pro- 
gramme, however, applies only to that part of the population 
14 years of age or older, and most of the training given is 
‘customarily supplied to those of adolescent and early post- 
adolescent years, up to the age possibly of 23 or 25. The age 
structure of the population varies markedly from State to State, 
80 that the distribution on the basis of total population would 
not provide funds in amounts at all proportionate to the 
number of young people to be educated by those funds in each 


State. 


iticism of the present method of distribution 


A second cri 
residence of an element of 


arises from the fact that the place of 
the population is taken as an index of the need of that group 


for particular types of vocational education. This is at best a 
Crude, and at worst a misleading, measure of the need for 
vocational education. Many young people who live in regions 
classified by the census as rural or farm should not and will 
Not engage in agriculture when they reach maturity. The 
fact that present population in rural or farm areas 18 included 
in the basis on which the allotment of funds for agricultural 
education is set up, and is not included in the basis upon which 
the allotment of funds for trades and industrial education is 
determined, in practice operates to discourage provision for any 
types of vocational education except agriculture (and home 
economics) in those rural regions. 

te between urban and rural 
ults in the migration of certain 
Statistics are available which 


The differential in birth ra 
Populations almost inevitably res 
numbers of the farm population. 
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show that large numbers of those who are born on farms and 
obtain their schooling in rural regions later move into an urban 
environment and engage in some occupation other than agri- 
culture. Some of the vocational education for these migrating 
elements of the population will undoubtedly have to be given 
after their arriva! in the cities rather than before, although the 
foundation for vocational education needs to be laid during 
youth. The basis of the allotment to the States therefore 
discourages the giving of the types of vocational education in 


tural areas that are suited to the ultimate needs of a considerable 
percentage of the rural population. 


In the third place, the shifts in the total number of persons 
required in various types of occupations are not taken into 
account in the basis of distribution. For example, agriculture 
is requiring the services of a constantly declining percentage of 
the total workers of the country. This would seem to indicate 
that the present number of persons residing on farms is an 
unsatisfactory basis on which to plan a suitable programme of 
training for the oncoming generation of agricultural workers. 


In the fourth place, distribution on the basis of population 
assumes that the financial support needed is determined solely 
by the number of people, whereas other factors, such as the 
unit cost of the training and the length of time needed to 
prepare a pupil for the occupation, also affect the total cost of 
a programme. Furthermore, the per capita amount of the 
distribution to the States for agriculture is markedly larger than 
the per capita amount for trades and industries when the total 
appropriations for the two fields are approximately equal, 
because the urban population is more numerous than the farm 
Population. The fact that the farm population in a given State 
is 5 per cent of the total national population living on farms 
and the urban population of the same State is 5 per cent of the 
total national urban population is not sufficient warrant for 
deciding that the amounts needed for the support of vocational 
education in agriculture and in trades and industries should be 
equal in that State. 
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Present Allotments. Another important 
the present plan of allotting funds 
to which equalization among the 
ugh the distribution possibly does 
t of equalization of educational 
ovided ona population basis 


Equalizing Effect of 
consideration in appraising 
to the States is the degree 
States is accomplished. Tho 
afford some small amouo 


opportunity, in that funds are pr 
in excess of the support tbat presumably would otherwise be 


provided by the State, the programme does not take into 
account the factor of equalization of burden among the States 
in any purposeful manner. This failure to equalize the burden 
may be clearly brought out by a0 analysis showing the kinds of 
States that obtain the largest amount of grants on each of the 
bases used in allotting funds for vocational education. 

f vocational education in 


In that part of the programme 0 ¢ 
which funds are allotted on the basis of urban population, one- 


half of the total Federal appropriation to the 48 States goes to 
6 States, all but 1 of which rank in the highest third of the 
States according to ability to support education.’® In that part 
of the programme in which funds are allotted on the basis of 
nonfarm population, one-half of the total Federal appropriation 
goes to 7 States, all but 2 of which rank in the highest third of 
the States according to economic ability. In that part of the 
programme in which funds are allotted on the basis of the total 


Population, one-half of the total Fe i 


deral appropriation goes to 
10 States, only 3 of which rank below the highest third in 
economic ability. 


bases used in the Federal allotment, farm 
| population, afford a somewhat better 
es on the basis of ability. One-half of the 
allotment on the basis of rural population goes to 13 States, all 
but 5 of which are in the lower half of the list according to 
economic ability. One-balf of the allotment on the basis of farm. 
population goes to 12 States, all but 3 of which rank in the 
lower half of the list according tO economic ability. 


The other two 
population and rura 
distribution to the Stat 


be matching provision of the 


that ¢ 
sults contrary to the 


It must be recalled 
Iso produces re 


Federal appropriations @ 
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Principle of equalization of burden. Thus the States having the 
lowest per capita wealth and income must qualify for the 
allotment from the Federal Government by use of State and 


Jocal funds in just as large an amount per capita as is demanded 
‘from the more able States. 


Conclusion. It seems clear from these analyses that the 
‘bases of distributing funds to the States for vocational education 
weeds reconsideration. The chief criticism of the present 
arrangement is that the funds are not distributed on an equali- 
zation basis. Though there is some measure of equalization in 
‘the population bases employed in the vocational acts, they fall 


far short of distributing the funds to the States according to 
their financial needs. 


Another important difficulty is that the formula for distri- 
bution of the funds is written directly into the acts for voca- 
tional education. This makes for inflexibility. It would be 
Preferable for the statutes to lay down only a few general 
Principles on which the distribution must be based, such as the 
tequirement that the allocation must be just and fair, that it 
shall be based on the needs of the States, and that it Shall make 
use of some formula based on objective data. 


Authority for the actual determination of the allotments 
within the limits of these principles might well be assigned to 
the Comimssioner of Education, subject to final review by the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior or other depart- 
ment to which the Office of Education might in the future be 
assigned. In developing the formula for distribution the Com- 
missioner of Education should be required to consult with a 
representative group of advisers. Perhaps the Council of Chief 
State School Officers would be a suitable group to advise him 
in developing the distribution formula. 


If Federal funds are provided for general education, and 
earmarking for vocational education is Continued, a single 
-agency should make the allocations for both types of funds. 
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Division of Support between States and Local Communities 


Of the grand total expenditures, amounting to $33,427,834,1" 
required in 1936 to support the Federal programme of 
vocational education, 29 per cent came from the Federal 
Treasury, 26 per cent from the treasuries of the States and 
Territories, and 45 per cent from local sources. Table 8.11 
shows for each of the 51 States and other areas the percentage: 
of total expenditures for vocational education provided from- 
Federal funds, from State funds, and from local funds, in the 


fiscal year ending in 1936. 


Because of the matching requirements the expenditures from: 
Federal sources in 1936 could not exceed 50 per cent of the 
total. Three States provided nothing beyond the required 50° 
per cent from State and local funds. In 23 States and Puerto 
Rico the Federal funds constituted 40 per cent or more of the 
total expenditures for the programme of vocational education. 
In 4 States the Federal funds provided less than 20 per cent of 
the total, and in one of these States the Federal funds amounted 


to only 9 per cent of the total. 

Territories in which the funds 
provided from State or Territorial sources in 1936 were more 
than half the total required for the support of the programme 
of vocational education. In 4 other States the amount from 
State sources was in excess of 40 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures, Fifteen States provided 10 per cent or less of their totals- 


from State funds. 


There are only 1 State and 2 


In 1936 the burden of financing the programme of voca- 
tional education fell much more heavily on the local communi- 
ties than on either the Federal Government or the States. In F 
State 80 per cent of the total expenditure required was provided 
from local sources, and in 9 other States half or more of the 
total was provided from loca 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Ric 
provided by the local communities. 
munities bore a larger percentage ° 


Government. 


In 29 States the local com- 
f the cost than the Federal 
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TABLE 8.11 
Percentage which Federal, State, and Local Funds are of 


Total Expenditures for Vocational Education, by 
State, Year ended June 30, 1936* 


‘ 


State or Territory Federal State and local Percentage 
Percent- Total State Local 
age 

I 2 3 4 5 
Total - 29 71 26 45 
Alabama 42 SB 14 44 
Arizona jj ee28 74 19 55 
Arkansas 49 Sl 18 33 
California 26 74 26 48 
Colorado 38 62. 18 44 
Connecticut 17 83 65 18 
‘Delaware 45 55 20 35 
Florida 31 69 27 42 
Georgia 40 60 id 49 
Idaho 45 55 15 40 
Tllinois 36 64 11 53 
Indiana 25 75 10 65 
Towa 49 51 3 48 
Kansas 37 63 16 47 
Kentucky 44 56 48 
Louisiana 50 50 6 44 
Maine 50 50 23 27 
‘Maryland 32 68 9 59 
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1 2 3 4 =) 
Massachusetts 9 91 47 44 
Michigan 36 64 20 44 
Minnesota 39 61 17 44 
Mississippi 30 70 24 46 
Missouri 44 56 24" 32 
Montana 38 62 9 53 
Nebraska 42 58 13 45 
Nevada 49 51 19 32 
New Hampshire 48 52 14 38 
New Jersey 33 67 41 26 
New Mexico 41 59 hie 9 50. 
New York 19 81 35 46 
North Carolina 42 58 sets 16 42 
North Dakota 49 51 19 32 
Ohio . 32 68 1454 
Oklahoma 49 51 5 46 
Oregon ; 46 54 10 44 
Pennsylvania 25 Bi: 15 41 34 
Rhode Island ; a3 57 10 47 
South Carolina * 33 67 49 18 
South Dakota 34 66 4 62 
Tennessee 44 56 12 44 
Texas 26 74 26 48 

36 64 9 55 


Utah 
(Contd.) 
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TABLE 8.11 (Contd.) 


1 2 3 4 5 
Vermont 50 50 3 47 
Virginia 36 64 32 32 
Washington 43 37 28 29 
West Virginia 43 57 8 49 
Wisconsin 17 83 3 80 
Wyoming 36 64 18 46 
Alaska 37 63 53 10 
Hawaii 22 78 78 0 
Puerto Rico 46 54 31 23 


*Data derived from Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 


Vocational Education . . . 1936, Statistical and Financial Tables, sec. 
I, Table 8.7. 


Within the States that do not have provision for large State 
funds for equalizing educational opportunities, the Federal 
allotment for vocational education serves to increase the 
inequalities of educational opportunities. The local communi- 
ties that have the greatest economic ability usually have the 
best system of general education. These are the communities 
that can afford to set aside funds for vocational education. 
Under such circumstances it seems that there is a strong 
tendency for the Federal funds ultimately to be used for the 
most part in communities that are above average in economic 
ability. 


The States seem to have tended to limit the establishment 
of centers for reimbursed vocational education to the types of 
communities on which the allotment is based. For example, 
the George-Ellzey appropriations for home economics were 
based on rural population, and classes in this subject seem to 
have been established chiefly in rural areas, The allotment for 
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vocational education in trades and industries is pased on urban 
or non-farm population, and such classes are typically establish- 
ed only in cities. As previously pointed out,” this restriction of 
the Programme is not required in the acts and possibly is 
unwise socially. 


Perhaps the most pronounced adverse criticism concerning 


the distribution of funds within the States is with respect to 
the service to minority groups in the population. The States 
maintaining segregated schools for Negroes have in general 
apportioned to the support of training for Negro groups less 
than balf the amount of their total Federal allotment for voca- 
tional education tbat would be indicated by the percentage 
which the Negroes are of their total population. The needs of 
the Negroes for vocational education, furthermore, are probably 
greater than is indicated by the percentage they are of the 
total population. It seems also that as the Federal funds have 
increased, the percentage going to Negro schools within the 
State has decreased. This situation suggests the need for some 
kind of stipulation in the act requiring a just and equitable 
distribution of funds within the State. Such requirement was 
made in the Second Morrill Act and the precedent set there 
seems to have worked with reasonable satisfaction. 
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9 


Vocational Education and 
Modern Society 


Every citizen in a modern democracy should be equipped to 
contribute effectively to the welfare of the group. Only when 
each individual produces the maximum of which he is 
Personally capable can the highest possible welfare of the 
group be achieved. Under any circumstances the number of 
citizens who will have sufficient resources to support themselves 
without engaging in productive work will be small. Thus on 
practical as well as theoretical grounds, and from a social as 
well as from an individualistic point of view, it is necessary 
to equip every young person for some occupation so that he 
may contribute effectively to the satisfaction of human wants. 
Improvements in the educational equipment of the individual 
so that he may make a greater contribution than he otherwise 
could to the productive needs of society should result in the 
long run in the improvement in the general welfare of the 
entire group. There ts need, of course, to see that the types of 
Production? for which individuals are equipped are those for 


which society has real need. 


e most primitive, recognize the 


All societies, even thi 
f the young for participation in 


necessity of this preparation © 
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economic production. In a social order characterized by 
highly mechanized industrial processes and a highly complicated 
system of production, the preparation of workers for their 
jobs becomes concomitantly complex. The individual worker 
must possess some skill or competence that he may sell on the 
labour market if he is to enjoy the highest personal 
development. Society as a whole is vitally concerned to see 
that an adequate supply of well-qualified workers is available 
in sufficient numbers to carry on the necessary productive 
enterprises. The matter of the proper choice of an occupation 
in which to engage is of great importance to the individual 
and the composite results of such choices by individuals are of 
vital significance to the entire social order, 


These considerations make it evident that by some means 
society must equip every one of its citizens with the skills 
and information necessary for the individual to contribute 
most effectively to the welfare of the group. The agency 


through which society will provide this equipment is a matter 
of some concern. 


The Public School as an Institution for Vocational Education 


In earlier times preparation for a vocation was largely a 
private affair, carried on in the home or by an apprenticeship 
system. In the past half century, under the increasingly 
complex organization of industrial society, the responsibility 
for much of the vocational preparation has been transferred 
to the school system. It should be emphasized that this is a 
task which the schools themselves did not originally seek. 
Pressures from outside the school system have been largely 
responsible for the introduction of programmes looking toward 
the preparation of young People for vocational efficiency. 
Enough experience has now accumulated to demonstrate the- 
feasibility and the efficiency of Providing in the schools some 
of the training required for a large number of vocations. 


The maintenance of an adequate school system under 
public contro] and with public support is unquestionably a. 
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necessary function of government in a democracy. The same 
‘line of reasoning that has been followed in developing the 
system of general education under public control and support 
seems to point toward the desirability of affording opportuni- 
ties for vocational education under public auspices. The fact 
that general and vocational education should not and cannot 
be separated in an effective programme for the individual child 
inevitably means that the agency responsible for conducting 
the one must also conduct the other phase of the educational 
service, Vocational education, like all other forms of education, 
is an individual matter insofar as the learning process is 
concerned, but society as 4 whole has a most important stake 
in the enterprise. Society cannot leave to the chance interests 
of individuals or corporations the provision of this training 


that is so vital to the general welfare. 


The public school is organized as a democratic, classless 
institution, serving the entire population; in a democracy it 
seems entirely appropriate to assign responsibility for vocational 
education to such an institution. A considerable measure of 
public control over the programme of vocational education 
seems socially desirable. Even though industrialists were 
willing to provide the training necessary for workers in their 
own plants, the profit motive would make it extremely probable 


that the form of training and the number to be trained would 
be determined in many cases by the immediate needs of the 
industry rather than by the ultimate welfare of the workers. 
In a democracy the government is the agency which is looked 
to for the development of services in which there may be a 


conflict of public and private interests. 


Organized labour has been particularly clear in its pro- 
nouncements to the effect that vocational education must be 
provided under public control. As previously pointed out the 
American Federation of Labour gave its support when the 
movement for vocational education was in its infancy. 


The motives of organized labour in thus lending its support 
sto the movement are well showo in the literature of the period. 
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Prominent was labour’s traditional zeal for education, parti- 
cularly for making it universal and available to all children. 
Another important factor was labour’s preference to have 
agencies of concern to the general welfare conducted as far as 
possible under public auspices. Labour regarded vocational 
education as a reasonable adjunct to the public school system. 
It found undesirable the growing practice of private proprie- 
tary trade and vocational schools which were recruiting the 
children of the workers for the sake of private profit without 
regard to their educational well-being, their future in industry, 
or their development as citizens. Labour was also critical of 
the development of training schools owned and operated by 
corporations which expected to employ those who completed 
the training. 


Organized labour gave vocational education under public 
auspices constructive, consistent, intelligent, and unremitting 
support. Any lessening of the alertness of organized labour in 
protesting trends that have altered somewhat the original 
conception of vocational education may be attributed to the: 
implicit faith ofthe labour group in the vision and integrity of 
the educators in responsible charge of the programme. 


The dissatisfaction that labour has recently expressed with 
certain phases of the management of the Federal programme 
of vocational education has been emphasized in an earlier 
connection.’ It is important to note that organized labour 
has been able to obtain a hearing for its point of view in 
official quarters in the States and Nation and to enlist official 
effort for the correction of unsound policies in vocational 
education. Only because the programme is conducted under 
Public auspices has jt been possible to stimulate prompt and 
vigorous effort to change the unsound conditions. If there had 
been no Federal aid for vocational education, if the provision 
of the training for occupations had been entirely a matter of 
individual and private enterprise, the unsound conditions that. 
have been so justly criticised would inevitably have been of 
much more widespread development, publicity regarding them. 
would have been relatively ineffective, and their correction. 
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would have been difficult or impossible. It is indeed fortunate 
from the point of view of the general welfare that there is 
widespread participation of public agencies in the support and 
control of the programme of vocational education. 


Regardless of the amount of education for occupational 
purposes that is provided by the school, it is inevitable that 
a certain amount of training must be given on the job. The 
final stage of the adjustment of the worker to the demands of 
his occupation must in most instances take place in the 
employment situation rather than under some remote environ- 
ment such as the classroom of the school shop. It seems 
appropriate for the schools to carry the training of the 
prospective worker up to the point where certain generalized 
skills and information, of value in a variety of actual working 
situations, are acquired. Additional training needed for adjust- 
ment to a particular job in a particular industrial establishment 
can well be assigned to the industry itself. 


Apprenticeship 


Historically the most important avenue of preparation for 
vocations has been apprenticeship. In some trades the coming 
of the machine-type of industry diminished the need for all- 
round skilled craftsmen, and apprenticeship fell into disuse. 
In most of the trades, however, apprenticeship has never 
become firmly established in the United States, largely because 
immigration bas brought in a sufficient supply of skilled 
workers from Europe. With the recent restrictions on immigra- 
tion this supply has been cut off, and there has come a realiza- 
tion of the need for developing aD American programme of 
apprentice training in those trades for which it is appropriate. 


The need for a programme of apprentice training has been 
further demonstrated by conditions arising during the economic 
depression. With the reduced opportunities for employment, 
the taking on of new apprentices was almost discontinued in 
a great many lines in which this method of training had 
previously been used. Statistics gathered in connection with 
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the administration of the Social Security Act indicate that a 
considerable percentage of the skilled workmen of the country 
will reach retirement age within a few years. This fact is further 
indication of the necessity of provision for replacements 
through apprentice training. 


A Federal Committee on Apprentice Training was created 
by Executive order in 1934? to Promote apprentice training 
under the National Recovery Administration codes, to pre- 
vent the exploitation of apprentices and the breakdown of 
labour Standards, to insure adequate training on the job, and 
to prevent overcrowding in certain skilled trades. This agency 
was continued under the National Youth Administration after 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was declared unconsti- 
tutional, The Fitzgerald Act, approved August 16, 1937,3 
establishes a permanent unit for apprenticeship in the United 
States Department of Labour and authorizes the appointment 
of an advisory committee representing the various interests 
affected by the programme. 


Apprenticeship may be defined under modern conditions 
as learning a trade onthe job under the direction of skilled 
workers, and according to specifications set up by employers 
and by organized labour in that trade. It is designed for a 
limited number of young people—for those who, according to 
the best judgement of the trade, are needed to Maintain its 
supply or to meet its demand for all-round, highly skilled 
workers, and who afterwards can be reasonably certain of 
steady employment in the trade. The number of apprentices to 
be taken on is determined by joint Committees representing 
labour and employers. 

Apprenticeship is conducted according to definite standards, 
with the wage rates specified ina written agreement signed by 
the apprentice and his parents or guardian and by the employer. 
The agreement also stipulates the duration of the apprenticeship 
—usually from 3 to 5 years—with a specified number of hours 
of work experience and with a definite schedule of processes to 
be learned on the job. Related training in the schools is 
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required, the hours and arrangements for attendance on such 
instruction being determined locally. Upon completion of bis 
apprenticeship, the apprentice is expected to step into a job in 
the trade. 


Some governmental supervision over apprenticeship is 
necessary, first in order to stimulate the development of a 
national system of apprenticeship, second to assist employers 
and organized labour in working out suitable standards for 
each trade, and third to supervise the contractual relationships 
between employers and apprentices. A national system of 
apprenticesbip regulation, worked out in co-operation with 
States and localities, is necessary in order that uniform stan- 
dards may be developed. In a mobile population, with workers 
freely and frequently crossing State lines to seek employment 
or to take jobs, some understanding about uniformity of 


standards on a national basis is essential. 


vision over apprenticeship rightfully 
State departments of labour, inas- 


much as the problems involved have to do with working 
conditions and are centered at the place of employment. The 
apprentice will, of course, come under the jurisdiction of the 
schools as a service agency for such related instruction as he 
may be required to obtain, but the general oversight of the 
apprenticeship programme does not belong to the schools. 


The governmental super 
belongs in the Federal and 


The Federal service up to this time has been instrumental 
in developing and carrying through to adoption national 
apprenticeship standards in two trades, and in about a dozen 
others the standards are in process of development. This work 
has only begun, for there are at least 75 trades for which 
national apprenticeship standards should be prepared and 


adopted. 


A few States have set up agencies for the promotion and 


supervision of apprenticesbip programmes. There is great need 
for the extension of such agencies into States and local areas 
where they do not now exist. The Federal apprenticeship office 
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tightly conceives as one of its functions the stimulation of State 
and local committees interested in the development of 
apprenticeship programmes. 


Apprenticeship has the advantage of entailing relatively little 
direct public expenditure. The cost of the training, so far as 
the learning on the job is concerned, is borne entirely by the 
industry and by the apprentice. Related training, as explained 
above, is necessary in the schools, but this is not nearly so 
expensive per person served as the all-day programme of 
vocational education. Some appropriation of public funds is 
needed for the governmental organization responsible for 
stimulating arrangements for apprenticeship and for supervising 
the contractual relationships. The unit now set up in the 
Federal Department of Labour operates under the handicap of 
a very limited budget; a larger appropriation for this purpose is 
clearly justified and should produce important results in terms 
of opportunities for young people to prepare for vocations, 


The apprenticeship plan undoubtedly has considerable merit 
and the attempt to revive it at this time should be looked upon 
with favour. In the nature of the case, however, apprenticeship 
will be suitable to the needs of a relatively small percentage of 
the workers who must be trained. Even under the apprentice- 
ship system the schools have the function of Providing prelimi- 
nary education prior to the indenture and some follow-up: 
training while the young person is serving his apprenticeship. 


Apprenticeship, although suitable for some trades which. 
employ large numbers, would seem to be a Particularly appro- 
priate method for training in those occupations which employ: 
only a small number of skilled workers, For such occupations- 
the programme of vocational education in the schools cannot 
be economically arranged. Apprenticeship, however, being: 
wholly individual in its instructional methods, can be arranged 
just as suitably for small numbers of trainees as for large 
numbers, 
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Types of School Programmes for Vocational Education 


Although a large share of the training required for certain 
occupations must still be given in close association with the 
actual job, experience has demonstrated both the necessity and 
the efficiency of providing some pre-entry training for a large 
number of vocations. The schools may organize for the giving 
of vocational education* in at least three ways: The all-day 
school; the part-time co-operative plan; and the part-time or- 


evening classes. 


All-day School Programmes. Inasmuch as the school is set 
up primarily to deal with young people, much of its service in 
preparing for vocations will necessarily come prior to the young 
person’s entry 00 productive employment. This type of voca- 
tional education is sometimes designated as pre-entry training, 
and the service may be arranged in the all-day school 


programme. 


Vocational education of the pre-entry type seems parti- 
cularly appropriate in the all-day school in case a relatively 
large amount of intellectual content is required for the success- 
ful pursuit of the vocation. In a field such as agriculture, for 
example, there is a voluminous body of informational content 
to be mastered, and the all-day programme of the schools seems 
to provide a very suitable agency for carrying on the required. 


instructional activities. 


Co-operative-type Programmes. A second type of school pro- 
gramme for vocational education is sometimes referred to as 
the co-operative plan. Under such an arrangement the pupil 
goes to school for about half his time and engages in some 
productive employment assigned through the school the remain- 
der of his time. Plans have been worked out, for example, 
under which pupils are paired, so that while one member of” 

he other works at the job. At the end 


the pair goes to school, t' 
of a fixed period the members of the pair change places; thus. 
the educational programme and the job are carried on without 


interruption. Both the school work and the employment can be: 
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“related effectively to the type of occupation in which the young 
person expects eventually to engage. 


In the co-operative type of programme great care must be 
exercised to insure that sound labour standards are Maintained, 
and that pupils are protected from exploitation. The number 
of employers who are willing to co-operate with the schools on 
a basis beneficial to the pupils and not detrimental to labour 
standards isin most communities very limited, for the use of 
Co-operative-plan trainees in such a way as to give them 
desirable training is frequently expensive to the employer. In 
many cases the wages paid to co-operative-plan trainees are so 
low as to constitute an exploitation of the pupils as well asa 
menace to sound labour standards in the community. This 
seems particularly true of Co-operative-type programmes in 
which students are placed on jobs before they reach the age of 
18. Although the development of Co-operative type programmes 
in vocational education seems Promising, it must be guarded 


carefully, and it seems probably more suitable to the junior 
college than to the high school level. 


Part-time and Evening Classes. A third type of programme 
in vocational training involves the maintenance of classes on a 
part-time basis or in evening schools, for those who are engaged 
in full-time employment. The services of the schools may be 
either for the purpose of improving the worker in the line of 
employment in which he is engaged, or for equipping him with 
skill in some other occupation. Related training on a part-time 


basis for apprentices is an example of this t 


ype of programme 
in the schools. 


The types of instructional content contained in the part- 
time or evening school classes do not differ greatly from those 
for pre-entry training or the Co-operative-type programme. The 
organization of the instructional Programme for the full-time 
employed worker, however, necessarily must be much more 
flexible than that in either of the other two types of vocational 
training. 
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Effect of Occupational Distribution on Demands for Vocational 
Education 


The various occupations require widely different amounts of 
preparation, ranging from unskilled jobs for which the pre- 
entry training is negligible up to the professions such as 
medicine, law, and teaching, which require long years of prepa- 
ration. The amount of training required in a given situation 
depends in part on the occupation for which the person is- 
preparing, and in part on the special capabilities of the learner. 
Requirements of economy dictate the necessity for guiding 
learners into types of occupational preparation for which their 
abilities are suited; otherwise there is certain to be waste in the 
training process and delay and discouragement for the 


individual learner. 


With the increase in technology that is rapidly taking place 
in industrial society, the number of positions in the sem-skilled 
occupations may be expected to increase, but at the same time 
there will probably be 4 decrease in the number both of the 
highly skilled positions and of the entirely unskilled jobs, In the 
place of some of the unskilled workers and skilled craftsmen, 
there may be expected workers of the machine-tender type, who 
are skilled at repetitive processes dealing with a very small 
fragment of the entire productive enterprise. 


ows the percentage of gainfully employed 
echtctati wee States in 1910, 1920, and 1930, classi- 
fied in each of the major socio-economic groups. It a be 
noted from this tabulation that the percentage of uns illed 
workers has been decreasing, while the percentage of semi- 
skilled workers has been increasing slightly. bo greatest 
increases are in the classifications of clerks and kindred 
workers and in the professional group. The percentage of farm 
owners and tenants has bseo decreasing sharply, but non-farm. 


proprietors have been increasing. 
These trends have important implications for the pro- 


gramme of vocational education. The general implication is- 
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‘that, although the demands for vocational education will show 
Pronounced shifts in the future, the total amount of training 
‘needed for occupational efficiency is almost certain to increase. 


TABLE 9.1 
Percentage Distribution of Gainful Workers in the 


United States by Socio-economic Group, 
1910, 1920, and 1930* 


Occupational group Percentage distribution 


1910 1920 1930 


Gainfully employed, 10 years of age 


and older 100.0 100.0 100.0 
White-collar and proprietary 37.0 40.7 42.1 
Professional persons 4.3 4,9 6.0 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 22.7 22.1 19.8 
Farmers (owners and tenants) 16.1 15,3 12,3 
Nonfarm proprietors 6.6 6.8 75 
Clerks and kindred workers 10.0 13.7 16.3 
“Manual workers 63.0 59.3 37.9 
Skilled workers and foremen 12.6 14,3 14.0 
Semiskilled workers 19,2 20.0 20.9 
Unskilled workers 31.3 24,9 22.9 


*Adapted from Bradford F, Kimball, Changes in the Occupational 
Pattern of New York State, New York State Education Department, 


Educational Research Studies, 1937, No.2 (Albany: 1937), Table 7, 
p. 38. Data refer to continental United States only, 


‘Need for an Occupational Outlet Service 


The Table 9.1 indicates in a general way certain broad 
shifts in occupational distribution that are of importance 
ofor the future programme of vocational education. A much 
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needed, however, to plan wisely the 
preparation. The organization of 
d for this purpose might take the 


more detailed analysis is 
programme of occupational 

the information that is neede 
form of an occupational outlook service. 


Information Needed. Intelligent planning for a programme 
of vocational education should be based on a knowledge of the 


occupational situation throughout the country. The specific 
items on which information should be available for an occupa- 
tional outlook service are as follows: 


1. A classified list of all the types of jobs at which people 


work in the United States. 

2. The pre-entry requirements 
jobs, in terms of training, 
experience. 

3, The number of persons in th 
of these types of jobs. 

f new entrants to each type of job that 


for each of these classified 
personal characteristics, and 


e country engaged at each 


4. The number 0 
are required each year. 

probable average number of new 

recruits needed in each of these types of jobs for each 

of the next 5 years, to be obtained by analysis of 

economic, technological, and other factors that would 

influence employment in the various types of enterprise. 


r of persons 20W in training for each of the 


5. A forecast of the 


6. The numbe ; 
classified types of jobs. 


e foregoing six types should be available 


Information of th 
hole, but separately for each 


not only for the country as & W 
tion centers in each State. From 


State and for the larger population 
these factors a forecast of occupational outlook could be con- 


structed which would be of immense value to the programme 
of vocational education. 

The service would be somewhat similar to the crop outlook 
now provided by the Department of Agriculture. The establish- 
ment of an occupational outlook is no more visionary than 
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‘the establishment of the crop outlook was when it was first 
advocated, some 20 years ago. The task of Preparing the occu- 
pational outlook would in some respects be more difficult than 
that of preparing the crop outlook, for the number of classi- 
fiable types of jobs is very large compared with the number of 
different kinds of crops to be reported on. In other respects, 
the occupational outlook service might be a simpler matter 
than the crop forecast, for the controlling factors are probably 
fewer in number, and being mostly man-made, should be more 
readily predictable. 


Difficulties of Developing a Service. The immediate difficulty 
in the development of an occupational outlook service is the 
unavailability of the necessary data. In none of the six types 
of information previously suggested as needed for occupational 
forecasting are adequate data now available. 


One of the items of information that is basic to the occupa- 
tional outlook service is a list of well-defined and classified. 
jobs, describing the vocations in which People are employed in 
the United States. The number of such jobs is very large and 
their identification and description correspondingly difficult. 
‘The United States census of 1930 utilized approximately 17,500 
occupational designations. The United States Employment 
Service is now engaged in the process of compiling an occupa- 
tional dictionary to standardize as far as Possible the job desig- 
nations used in the placement service, Up to the present this 
agency has catalouged and described some 18,000 different 
occupations. It is estimated that the total number, when the 
list is completed, will be somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000. 
Although the list of occupations which i 
many as one-tenth of one per cent of the 
the country would not be very long, 
pations in which relatively small per 
are engaged employ in the aggregate 
and are of great importance to the ge 


ndividually employ as 
employed workers of 
the large number of occu- 
centages of the population 
a large number of persons 
Deral welfare, 


Even after a satisfactory Classification of occupations is 
made, an analysis of the training requirements for each type of 
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job is a large undertaking. Although a beginning has beem 
made on such a project by the United States Employment 
Service, at the rate the work is now proceeding it will be many 
years before the desired information is available. One of the 
immediate needs is for the early completion of this important. 
file of information. The kinds of jobs and the training require 
ments for each are likely to shift from time to time, so that 
when once the file of information is completed there must be 
constant effort expanded to keep it up to date. 


At present there is no authoritative tabulation of the 
number of young people preparing for each classifiable type of 
occupation. Such compilations as exist are fragmentary, inaccu-. 
rate, and are usually not set up in accordance with a suitable 
classification of occupations; they are therefore not particularly 
useful for the purposes of an occupational outlook service. 


which the least information is available 


is that of the present and prospective needs of the economic: 
order for workers in various occupations, At present the United: 
States Employment Service has some current data on labour 
shortages and surpluses, and is able to furnish some informa- 
tion with regard to current conditions in a few of the major 
lines of employment. This service is not, however, sufficient to 
forecast whether or not there will be shortages in any given 
occupation over a period of a year’s time. The Bureau of 
Labour Statistics has done much by way of compiling informa-. 
tion on the Jabour situation and current economic conditions. 
An effective forecast of future conditions, however, requires 
much more extensive economic information than so far has 
been mobilized. The difficulties involved in any long-range 
forecasting of economic conditions are well recognized, and 
there is no assurance that this problem can ever be completely 
solved. It should be possible, however, to make estimates on a 
reasonably intelligent basis that would represent an improve- 
ment over the present lack of such information. 


blished report of the Subcommittee on 
ational Resources Committee makes the 


Perhaps the area in 


The recently pu 
Technology of the N 
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following recommendation regarding the preparation of infor- 
mation of a type that would be useful in developing an 
occupational outlook service: 


A special case of the influence of invention is technological 
unemployment. It is recommended that a joint committee 
be formed from the Department of Labour, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Mines, Interstate Commerce Commission, Social Security 


Board, and the Works Progress Administration with such - 


other co-operation as may be needed, for the purposes of 
keeping abreast with technological developments and ascer- 
taining and noting the occupations and industries which are 
likely to be affected by imminent technological changes and 
the extent to which these inventions are likely to result in 
unemployment. It is recommended that such information 


be made available through the appropriate departments to 
“the industry and labour likely to be affected.5 


It may be suggested that there are few areas of Federal 
Statistical service so greatly in need of improvement as the 
‘collection of occupational statistics. Occupational planning 
will probably continue to be extremely ineffective until a much 
‘better foundation is provided in the census data, Perhaps the 
census of 1940 may be the earliest opportunity to secure great 
improvement, and it is not too early to begin the planning of 
the necessary modifications. 


Value of a Service. Tbe publication of the data concerning 
the occupational outlook would provide a most valuable service. 
Only by the accumulation of such information can vocational 
guidance be given effectively. The oncoming generation of 
workers will distribute themselves intelligently among the avail- 
able occupations only if they are provided with information 
showing the relative demands in the various types of unemploy- 
ment. To be most effective in this respect, the occupational 
outlook forecasting service would have to be of a rather long- 
range character, since pupils who are making choices as to their 
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training need information as to the probable employment 
conditions from 2 to 5 years in advance. 


The occupational outlook service would not operate in any 
‘way to coerce any person to engage in any occupation, nor to 
deny individuals the right to choose the occupation they wish. 
The data would be merely a guide by which the individual 
could choose most wisely and could be advised most 
intelligently with regard to his own personal choice of a 


occupation. 


The information would also be of value in’ setting up the 
programme of vocational education, for the amount of funds 
required for the support of the various types of training and 
the needs for other instructional facilities could be set up 
rationally in accordance with the demands for trained workers 
in each classifiable line of employment. Present facilities for 
vocational education, both as carried on under the Federal 
grants-in-aid and as carried on by States and local communities 
without Federal subventions, have almost universally been set 
up without the benefit of information concerning the needs for 
occupational training. As a result it appears that in many 
instances high schools have encouraged entirely too many 
pupils to enroll in courses preparing for certain vocations. This 
has perhaps been more evident in courses preparing for office 
Occupations than in other fields of vocational education. ‘The 
lack of suitable occupational information has thus resulted in a 
waste of public funds and in a disappointment to the young 


people who were prepared for jobs that did not exist. 


be an annual release of the figures on 
The most advantageous time of the 
figures would be late in the spring, 
determining their programmes of 


Probably there should 
the . occupational outlook. 
year for the release of these 
at the time when pupils are 
classes for the following school year. 


rding the occupational outlook would 
oup and to the labour group. 
dvance what the supply of 


The information rega 
be of value both to the employer gf 
Employers could judge well in 4 
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labour would be and enterprises would not be handicapped by 
unforeseen shortages of workers jn particular lines. Labour, for 
the first time, could be assured of an equitable distribution of 
training that would largely prevent a disturbing oversupply of 


workmen in any of the fields of employment for which voca- 
tional education is given. 


The need for an occupational outlook service is further 
emphasized by the cries that were raised recently regarding a 
supposed shortage of skilled workmen. Industrialists who were 
consulted on this problem in the spring of 1937 were convinced’ 
that a distressing shortage of skilled labour existed at that time. 
Many leaders in the field of organized labour were equally 
Convinced at the same time that there was no shortage. A. 
dispute regarding a fact of such importance could readily be 
settled on an objective basis by a governmental agency charged: 
with the responsibility for tabulating data on the situation. 
There is little disagreement about the size of the prospective 
wheat crop or corn crop; the crop outlook service is widely 
accepted as an authoritative statement on such matters. A 
similar statement on the occupational outlook would do much 


to relieve the anxiety both of labour and of industry regarding, 
the supply of skilled workers, : 


Assignment of Administrative Responsibility, The location of 
administrative responsibility for the preparation of a report on 
the occupational outlook is a matter of some importance. The 
whole project has only a secondary relation to the educational 
Programme; it is primarily a problem of collecting and analyzing 
social, economic, industrial, and technological data. Under 
Present governmental organization it would seem that the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in the Department of Labour is the 


logical agency to take charge of the Proposed occupational. 
outlook service. 


Groups to be Served by Vocational Education 


The groups of people to be served by a programme of voca- 
tional education may be classified on several bases. A useful: 
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‘type of analysis is based upon a classification by age and 
‘school status, or by extent of employment experience. A classi- 
fication of needs on the basis of individual abilities may also 
be considered. A classification on the basis of residence yields 
certain valuable implications for the programme of vocational 


education. 


Need for Vocational Education of Groups Classified by Age 
and School Status. As a general principle it seems a sound 
policy to give the specialized phases of education for a vocation 
as near as possible to the time in the experience of the individual 
‘when he will actually enter on the vocation. The cold storage 
notion of education, which regards training as something that 
can be acquired and laid up for future use, is not fayourably 
regarded by modern educators. In the first place, it is difficult 
for a Jearner to maintain an interest and to acquire satisfactory 
‘competence in a type of work in which he will not engage for 
many years. In the second place, much of the information and 
skills when once acquired do not remain with the individual 
unless he has a chance to exercise them, In the third place, 
changes in the requirements for proficiency in the occupation 
take place so rapidly that any long delay between the training 
and the entrance on employment is likely to result in a con- 
siderable obsolescence in the equipment of the individual. It 
seems important, therefore, to insist that whenever training for 
a specialized vocational purpose is provided it shall be given to 
the individual just as near as possible to the time at which he 


enters an occupation. 


On the basis of age and relationship to school systems, five 
classes of people may be clearly distinguished as having need 
for vocational education: (1) The group of young people 
attending the full-time secondary schools, generally from 16 to 
18 years of age, with some at ages 14 and 15; (2) those attending 
a school of post-secondary level, such as a junior college or 
technical institute, most of whom are from 18 to 20 years of 
age; (3) the group of young people who have recently left the 
fulltime school for their first regular employment experience; 
‘these are for the most part between the ages of 16 and 25, 
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although in States in which the compulsory school attendance: 
age is below 16, there will be some 14- and 15-year-old children 
in this group; included in this group are the unemployed youth 
who have recently left school; (4) the older adult group who 
have been out of contact with the full-time school for a con- 
siderable period; this group includes both those employed and 
those unemployed; (5) those who are physically disabled and 
require training for vocational rehabilitation. 


It will be noted that in this grouping no arrangements are 
considered for vocational preparation for pupils below the upper 
years of the secondary school. It is generally recognized that 
the elementar: and junior high school periods should be devoted 
exclusively to general education, including exploratory and 
diagnostic experience that may provide help in the wise choice 
of a vocation or in the selection of future types of training to 
be received. Under modern conditions young people do not 
generally enter on employment before age 16 or 18; the specific 
types of vocational education can well be reserved until that 
Period in the school experience shortly before the pupil leaves 
the educational institution for his employment. This should not 
be construed to preclude activities in the schools for children 
of earlier ages, consisting of the development of manipulative 


skills, training in handicrafts, and other experiences of an. 
exploratory nature. 


education does not seem 
below the upper years of the 


©ms appropriate will enter 
abour, for which it seems. 


ation in the schools is not 
appropriate, or will become apprentices and will obtain their 


training on the job. Others will enter agriculture or homemaking: 
occupations. In all these cases the school has the important. 
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responsibility of continuing to serve the educational needs of 
these young people through offerings of part-time and evening: 
classes. 


A reform of the educational system is also needed that wilh 
hold more of these young people in school and will adjust the 
programme so that they may obtain the type of educational 
experience that will be most useful to them. Most of those who 
drop out before reaching the high school or in the early years 
of the high school are of an age for which vocational education 
in the schools would be suitable. Attendance laws in every 
State require the children to be in school until 14 years of age, 
and the more progressive States enforce attendance to age 16 
or 17. Pupils of these ages should be so classified in the school 
that they may have appropriate opportunity for vocational. 
training regardless of what their academic attainments may be. 


The Smith-Hughes Act makes appropriations to assist in 
the vocational education of pupils in classes beginning at age 
14 For some time to come it will be necessary in certain 
sections of the country and in certain individual cases to main- 
tain opportunities for the training of young people down to 
this age. Specialized vocational education at an early age, 
however, should be discouraged. 


Considerations of educational procedure and conditions of 
both indicate the desirability of postponing 
education, particularly for urban-type 
occupations, to a somewhat later age than 14. ‘The trends of 
opportunities for employment in industry indicate clearly 
that vocational education should not take place until late in 
adolescence. Under general conditions it would seem pupils 
should not begin a specific type of vocational education until 
at least age 16, and for certain trades and industries the training 
should not begin until even later. This would imply that 
specific vocational education should not be offered until the 


latter part of the high school period. 


time secondary schools the need is for a balanced 
in addition to the required 


employment 
specialized vocational 


In the full- i 
programme which will include, 
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general education, an appropriate amount of training parti- 
cularly designed to prepare for useful employment. The pro- 
‘gtamme of the secondary school, as at present administered in 
Most States and local communities, is frequently not properly 
balanced between general and vocational education. 


The secondary school originally was designed to prepare for 
college entrance. In other words, it provided preliminary train- 
ing for the vocations of scholarship and such learned professions 
as law, medicine, and theology. The subjects of the traditional 
programme of the secondary school, such as Latin and mathe- 
matics, were originally included in the curriculum because they 
owere indispensable to advancement in the learned professions. 
After it became clearly evident that the great majority of the 
pupils in the rapidly expanding high school would have no 
vocational use for the subjects of the classical secondary school 
curriculum, those with vested interests of one sort or another 


began to defend these traditional subjects as essential to general 
education. 


This conception of the secondary school curriculum as made 
up of subjects useful chiefly as Preliminary preparation for the 
professions is no longer appropriate in this day when practically 
all children are expected to remain in school to the age of 16 or 
18. Although many of the high school pupils may continue 
their education through the junior College level, a relatively 
small percentage can be expected to continue in preparation 
for the learned professions. It was indeed wise advice that led 
the Federal Government in 1917 to enact legislation providing 
Federal funds to stimulate vocational education in the secondary 
school period, as one way of meeting the needs of new groups 


‘of high school pupils who were not intending to prepare for a 
profession. 


The purpose of the vocational courses, 
whose full-time schooling is to end within t 
period, should be to develop in each pupil: 
attitudes as will lead him te work coop' 
with others in the general field of vocation 


designed for those 
he secondary school 
(1) Such habits and 
eratively and happily 
al activity which he 
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has chosen; (2) such acquaintance with the major vocational 
Processes in that field as will make him an apt learner on the 
job, able to adjust himself to varying requirements; (3) a know- 
ledge of the kind of training necessary for advancement in the 
field, and of where and how to obtain that training; and 
(4) enough limited specialized skill to provide him with the 
marketable ability necessary to obtain a beginning job. For 
these pupils the secondary school should provide a vocational 
education which will enable the pupil to get and hold a job in 
a vocational field broad enough to give reasonale assurance of 
opportunity for self-support and for vocational advancement to 
the limit of the pupil’s potential ability. The secondary school 
should not seek to develop in boys and girls who have never 
had successful vocational experience under adult working condi- 
tions a higher degree of specialized vocational skill than the 
minimum necessary to get and to hold such jobs as may 
normally be open locally to beginners in their chosen field. 


The second major level to which attention may be turned in 


the analysis of needs for vocational education is the post-high- 
school period, or the period of junior college and the technical 
institute. Full-time institutions of the junior college type have 
‘been established rapidly in the United States since the begin- 
ming of the twentieth century, but even yet a relatively small 
percentage of the total population has such facilities available 
under conditions which permit attendance of any students 


except those from the higher economic levels. 


The needs of the economic order clearly point to the 
junior college period as the time when a large amount of 
vocational education should be given. Relatively few employers 
-are willing to hire young people before they reach the age of 18, 
‘the customary age of bigh school graduation, Twenty years of 
age, corresponding to the end of the period of junior college 
attendance, is coming to be recognized as the desirable level 
for entering full-time employment for a large part of the 
population. The principle of giving the vocational preparation 
as close as possible to the time of entrance on the employment 
in which it will be used indicates the necessity. for advancing 
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vocational education, especially in specific skills, to the junior 
college period for a considerable part of the population. 


Even in communities in which the junior college has been 
established, the type of education most commonly offered in 
this institution falls short of Providing suitable opportunities for 
vocational preparation. In fact, the typical junior college has a 
Programme which merely imitates the first two years of the 
traditional 4-year collgge, and thus affords an educational 
foundation of value chiefly to those who expect to spend 
further years in preparation for a life of scholarship or for 
service in the learned professions. Only a few of the more 
Progressive junior colleges have developed programmes intend- 
ed mainly to increase the breadth of view of the students, 


rather than to Prepare them for further collegiate or 
Professional study. 


There is obvious need for the stimulation of further oppor- 
tunities for vocational Preparation in the junior college as well 
as for general stimulation to increase the number of institu- 
tions of this type available throughout 
development would Parallel the influence 
school offerings by the Smith-Hughes Act during tbe past 20 
years. A few junior colleges have already demonstrated the 
value of terminal courses that Prepare for entrance to the 
varlous occupations open to those with this level of training. 


the country. Such 
exerted on high 


The specific types of Vocational preparation which seem 
suitable to the junior College level include homemaking, 
distributive occupations, office Occupations, the more highly 
skilled trades and industries, and the semiprofessional occupa- 
tions, Technological training, such as junior engineering, 
offers important opportunities, and technical institutes set up 
On the junior college leve| can supply occupational training of 
many types. As in the case of the full-time high school it will 
be necessary to observe a Proper balance among the various 
types of vocational education that are needed in the regions- 
served by the junior College and the technical institute. 
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The Smith-Hughes Act definitely limits reimbursement to- 
schools of less than college grade. For many years this provi- 
sion was interpreted as denying reimbursement to junior 
colleges, but recently the practices of the Office of Education 
have been somewhat more lenient. There is still need, how- 
ever, for a clarification of the statute so that there may be no 
doubt about the legality of assisting vocational education in 
junior colleges. 


The third group for which vocational education is needed 
consists of young people from 14 or 17 years of age up to 
approximately 25, who have left the full-time school; most of” 
these people are serving in the early years of their employment 
experience. In States having effective child labour and school 
attendance laws there are very few children employed in trades 


and industries under 16 or 17 years of age. 


eave school to take positions 
later find themselves unemployed, either because of a lack of 
sufficient training or because of a technological shift. Such 
persons are particularly in need of some form of training or 
retraining, and their economic position usually makes it 
impossible for them to return to the full-time school. In such 
cases there is an urgent need for some form of special or part- 


time vocational education. 


Many young people who | 


public school authorities have not been 
particularly alert to serve the needs of this part of the popula- 
tion, and the programme of public education as carried on 
by States and local communities tends to neglect those who 
are not enrolled in the full-time school. It should be noted, 
however, that service to this group is one of the major 
objectives of the present Federal programme of vocational 

yed group has been given much 


education. The younger emplo : , 
attention by those interested in vocational education ever since 


the early years of the Federal programme. In fact, some 
leaders in the movement have believed that _the Federal: 
programme of vocational education should maintain services. 
chiefly for the out-of-school group. 


In general the 
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A fourth major group in the population for which voca- 
‘tional education is needed consists of the older adults who 
have been out of touch with the full-time school for a con- 
siderable period. The needs of workers in trades and industries 
are chiefly for vocational retraining. Technological changes 
cause rapid shifts in the demands for workmen and jn the 
types of skill that are needed in economic production. Inas- 
much as Society, not the individual workman, is responsible 
for these shifts in technology, the provision of the necessary 
Tetraining is clearly a justifiable social expense. 


The public school system now does relatively little to meet 
the needs for vocational education of those in the older adult 
eroup. The facilities needed for the conduct of the programme 
for this older adult group are similar to those needed for the 
younger out-of-school group, which have been discussed in a 
Preceding section. In fact, the programmes for these two out- 
of-schoo} Sroups might, in practice, be completely merged. 
The older adults Possibly need certain types of rehabilitation 
Services that differ somewhat from the needs of the younger 
group. In the case of both Broups a large part of the voca- 


tional training can Possibly be given on the job rather than in 
formal classroom instruction. 


A specialized instance of Opportunity for adult training is 
in connection with the Work relief projects under Federal 
auspices, Vocational education is one of the Outstanding needs 
of the relief group, and it is important for the rehabilitation 
of this element of the Population that the employment 
provided be assigned with a view to the opportunities of 


improving the occupational Competence of the individuals 
concerned, 


The need for service to 
disabilities are prevented from 
has long been Tecognized. Fede 
of such training facilities in th 


those who because of physical 
entering productive employment 
tal subsidies for the stimulation 
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in order to complete the categories of those for whom. 
vocational training is needed. 


Needs for Vocational Education of Groups Classified accord- 
ing to Ability. When the idea of education for occupational 
proficiency first began to be introduced it was eagerly seized 
upon by many educators as the solution of a problem that was 
becoming increasingly troublesome. The high school was 
expanding its enrollments rapidly and there were coming into- 
the secondary school with this enlarged group of pupils many 
young people whose abilities did not lie primarily along. 
intellectual lines. To put such pupils through the academic. 
curriculum that had long been established as the accepted 
background for the professions seemed both unwise and in. 
most instances impossible. Industrial or vocational training 
thus early began to be looked upon as an alternative form of 
curriculum for young people with limited intellectual ability. 


ational education became fearful lest 


The advocates of voc 
umping ground for the 


this curriculum might become the d 
failures in the regular academic course. As a defensive measure 


they began to insist upon ability and intelligence as 
requirements for entrance in the vocational courses. 


It is indeed true that there is considerable correlation bet- 
ween intellectual and manual ability; that is, pupils whose 
mentality is low and who cannot succeed in subjects like 
mathematics and foreign languages also tend to do poorly in 
shop work and other subjects requiring the development of fine 
muscular coordination. There are notable exceptions to this 
correlation in individual cases, but in the majority of cases 
abilities of various types Seems to be somewhat related. The 
young person of inferior mental ability is not likely to become 
a skilled craftman in ay line of work, although some studies. 
indicate a variation in the level of intelligence required for the 


different skilled occupations. 


On the other side of the picture, it must be recognized that 
society, under conditions of sound economic adjustment, should. 
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be able to employ the labour of all its members with the excep- 
tion of those whose abilities are so low as to make them 
incapable of self-support.® There are and there must be places 

. in the economic productive system for people of all grades of 
ability above this suggested minimum. The obligation of the 
school, both to the boys and girls as individuals and to society 
asa whole, is to develop each to the highest limit of the 
abilities possessed. Such a principle would forbid the arbitrary 
elimination from school of any pupils whose abilities are above 
the lowest level required for effective self-support. Pupils whose 
abilities are below average may wisely be advised not to go into 
certain types of occupations, but the wholesale exclusion of 
young people from educational opportunities because of their 
limited abilities is undemocratic and socially unwise. 


It is a responsibility of society to see that educational oppor- 
tunities suitable to the abilities of each of its members are 
‘provided. If the schools are assigned this responsibility, then 
they must adjust their programme so as to provide education 
that 18 appropriate to the young People of varying levels of 
ability. If the schools refuse this responsibility then society 
must create other agencies to perform this necessary task, 


; Needs for Vocational Education of Groups Classified Accord- 
ing to Residence, The chief Problem of vocational education for 
groups classified on the basis of residence centers around the 
needs of the population in rural areas, It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that schools in the tural regions of America 
are generally inferior to those in cities.® The organization of 
the tural school system in most States is wasteful, with an 
insistence on the maintenance of small districts end school 
units of uneconomical size, Coupled with this factor, which 
would make for a higher cost in the rural districts than in cities 
for education of a given Quality, is the fact that the ability to 


support education is on the average much less in the rural areas 
‘than in the cities, 


The third factor in the Situation is the fact that in rural 
-areas the values of a good educational service are typically 
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much less appreciated than in the cities. The quality of leader- 
ship in education in most rural areas is generally recognized as 
below the quality of leadership in urban districts. In general, 
the schools in rural districts have short terms, poorly paid and 
poorly qualified teachers, and inferior plant and equipment for 
instructional purposes. 

f the schools in rural districts in com- 


are particularly pronounced in 
table that the same difficulties 


The deficiencies © 
parison with city schools, 


general education, and it is inevi 
should carry over into the facilities for vocational education. 


In rural areas the important needs for vocational education 
are in the occupations of agriculture and homemaking. It must 
not be concluded, however, that these are the only occupations 
followed by those who obtain their education in rural districts. 


table education for rural areas is 
f the population. The most signi- 
those from the rural to the urban 
regions, and in turn from the urban to the communities. The 
net migration has, with the exception of two years during the 
recent depression, always been in favour of the cities. 


The whole problem of sui 
complicated by the mobility 0! 
ficant internal migrations are 


s been in progress for a hundred 
ficant after 1900 and particularly 
year 1920, 896,000 persons moved 
and cities, and 560,000 persons 
d to the farm. The cityward tide 


increased rapidly until 1922 when there were 2,252,000 who 
left the rural regions for the city, and 1,115,000 who migrated 
into the rural sections. The net increase in favour of the cities 
during that year was thus over 1,000,000, From 1923 to 1929 
more than 2,000,000 per year left the rural communities for the 
urban centers, whereas the migrations from the cities to the 
rural regions averaged over 1,500,000 annually during that 
period, During 1930 the net migration from farms to urban 
areas totaled 212,000 and in 1931 only 20,000. But in 1932 the 
movement was reversed. The migration to the urban districts 
totaled 1,511,000; that to the farm totaled 1,777,000. Since 


This cityward trend ha 
years. It became more signi 
after the World War. In the 
from the farms into the towns 
in the towns and cities move 
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1932, however, the net migration has again been in favour of 
the city, but the net annual gain, approximately 300,000 at 
present, is considerably !ess than that of the previous decade.” 


These figures indicate that a great tide of unskilled persons 
is continually pouring into the cities. Before the depression 
most of them were able to secure employment in the unskilled 
occupations of the cities, while some of them acquired training 
in the semiskilled and skilled trades after moving to the city. 


The question of the kinds of vocational education that 
should be provided for these migrating elements of the popula- 
tion is difficult. Particularly in the case of young people residing 
in rural communities who will later move to the city, it is 
almost impossible to arrange a suitable plan for vocational 
education. In the first place, the individuals who are likely to 
make such a move cannot readily be identified. In the second 
place, training for an urban occupation, for example, the 
machinist’s trade, cannot well be given in the rural environment 
where this trade is not practised. In the third Place, the rural 
school units are so small that to provide the needed variety of 
occupational preparation would be excessively expensive. In the 
fourth place, there exists a deep-rooted prejudice against educat- 
ing the boys and girls away from the farm, which would have 
to be overcome before any extensive programme of vocational 
education for children in rural areas could be maintained io 
fields other than agriculture and home economics. 


In part the need for vocational preparation of young people 
in rural areas could be met by the establishment of regional 
centers where schools which include in their programmes train- 
ing for various types of urban occupations could be maintained. 
The young people who do not have access to suitable schools 
in cities near their homes could go to these regional schools for 
education of the type they desire. Some States already have 
such a programme and the plan seems worthy of encourage 
ment.!3 In every case, of course, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine the admission to a given type of training in terms of the 
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capabilities of the individual and in the light of the demand for 
workers in that field of employment. 


' The provision of suitable facilities for vocational prepara- 
tion in rural areas is closely connected with the need for con- 
solidation of schools and the creation of larger local school 
units. Suitably diversified opportunities can be maintained 
economically and on a sound basis only when the school unit 
is larger than that now typical of most rural areas. Exploratory 
courses, so essential to a well-considered choice of a vocation, 
are readily made available only in a reasonably large school. 
Guidance services offer much possibility of rendering assistance 
in solving the problems of vocational education for rural youth; 
such services might be maintained on a country-wide basis 
without necessitating further consolidation of schools. 


It should be possible in rural areas to arrange some voca- 
tional training around the occupations of an urban type that 
are carried on in most small communities. In many rural areas 
it now seems necessary to import workers from cities for many 
non-agricultural occupations, because of a local dearth of well- 
trained garage mechanics, repairmen for electrical apparatus, 
lunchroom cooks and waitresses, and similar specialized occu- 
pations. The programme of vocational education in the rural 
areas should give attention to the non-agricultural occupations 
of the region as well as to agriculture and homemaking. 


A special inquiry regarding the extent to which the present 
programme of vocational education in trades and industries 
serves the needs of rural and smal! urban areas was addressed 
to the State supervisors of vocational education in trades and 
industries, The great majority of those replying indicated that 
little or no service is provided such areas by the present pro- 
gramme in trades and industries. In response to a request for 
an estimate of the amount of additional funds and the number 
of additional teachers that would be required to extend the 
programme of vocational education in trades and industries 
into rural and small urban areas, 33 State supervisors reported 
estimates totalling approximately $2,000,000 and 4,000’ 
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teachers. If the needs are of the same magnitude in the States 
for which no information was received, it may be estimated 
that the total national requirements, if suitable provisions are 
made for trade and industrial education in rural and small 
urban areas, would be in the neighbourhood of $3,000,000 and 
6,000 teachers. 


Perhaps one of the best kinds of training for vocations that 
can be provided in rural areas for those who will migrate to 
the city and enter urban occupations isa sound elementary 
and general secondary education. In many rural areas these 
basic elements of preparation are not now given satisfactorily, 
and the first efforts should be in the direction of providing 
this type of education, which is a fundamental necessity for any 
vocation, 

A part of the solution of the problem of providing training 
for these migrating elements of the population lies in the deve- 
lopment of facilities for adult education. A great majority of 
those who migrate from a rural environment to a city, or from 
acity to a rural environment, must get the specific training to 
establish an adjustment to their new vocation after they have 
begun the employment in which they finally engage. The 
facilities for adult education should therefore be made available 
in increasing amounts for the benefit of those who have not 
had suitable opportunities for vocational education during their 
Period of full-time schooling. The needs of this migrating 


group can be met effectively only with the close co-operation of 
State and Federal employment services. 


The present programme of federally reimbursed vocational 
education has attempted to provide a type of training in trades 
108) industries in smaller Communities under the designation of 

diversified occupations.” The difficulties of this programme 
have been discussed in an earlier connection. 


Types of Occu; 


pations for Which Vocational Education in the 
Schools Seem: 


8 Appropriate 
The assignment of res 


; Ponsibility to the schools for the provision 
of preparation for oc 


cupational effectiveness demands a careful 
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consideration of the types of vocations for which training may 
suitably be offered in the school. In the preceding section the 
question has been considered from the point of view of the 
individual learner and an attempt has been made to analyze 
and classify the population groupings for which vocational 
education in the schools seems desirable. The question may 
also be discussed in terms of the types of occupations for which 
vocational education in the schools seems defensible. 


Occupations to be Taught in the 
ble and desirable to consider first 
determining what types of occu- 
h propriety be offered in the 
pecially to pre-entry 


Principles for Selecting 
School. It seems both possi 
some principles or criteria for 
pational preparation may wit 
schools. Six such principles, applicable es| 
training, may be suggested. 


1. The occupational preparation should have a considerable 


amount of intellectual content and should stress the develop- 
ment of knowledge and judgement. Training for an occupation 
which consists merely of the development of increased speed in 
some repetitive process is not suitable for inclusion in the 


school programme. 

ramme should be general enough to 
be widely applicable toa variety of 
If the training is limited to the deve- 
a single piece of machinery, or to 
essary fora single highly specia~ 
it is not suitable for inclusion 


2. The training prog 
permit the preparation to 
occupational situations. 
lopment of competence 00 
the learning of the skills nec 
lized job in one industrial plant, 
in the school programme. 
uld be for an occupation which the 


3. The training sho , 
o enter soon after leaving the 


trainee will have an opportunity ¢ } 
school. Preparation for 4 specialized occupation open only to 


those of mature years or of long experience in the industry is 
not suitable for inclusion in the school programme. 

ational training should allow suffi- 
he learner a satisfactory degree of 
ed as such by the employer. 


4. A programme of occup 
cient time to produce in ¢ 
attainment, which will be recogniz 
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5. The training should be for an occupation the social! 
desirability of which is beyond al] question. 


6. The number of young people to be trained should be 
large enough to permit arrangements for an economical form 
of instruction. There are literally thousands of Occupations in 
which the total number of workers employed is very small. It 
will be obviously impossible for the schools, even in the largest 
population centers, to develop programmes that will afford 
specialized preparation for each of these occupations employing 
only small numbers of workers. In the interests of economy 
the programme in the schools must be limited to those occupa- 
tions in which the number needing training is large enough to 
Permit an economical grouping for instruction. 


Another principle, sometimes Suggested asa criterion, is to 
the effect that the schools should be concerned Only with types 
of occupational preparation which require a considerable 
amount of time. According to this principle training for jobs 
that can be learned in a week or two, while one is actually 
engaged in the productive employment, would not be suitable 
for inclusion in the schools, An objection to this principle is 
that it is based on an aristocratic rather than a democratic 
concept of the services of the schools in occupational prepara- 
tion. Admittedly there are many jobs requiring only a short 
time to learn for which training should not be offered in the 
schools, [t would seem that the shortness of the training period 
should be considered as merely a danger signa), an indica'ion 
of a need for further investigation before a programme is 
included in the schools, rather than as an absolute test of the 
suitability of the training as a part of the service of the schools. 


Occupations for which Training may be Offered. With these 
principles in mind the various occupations can be reviewed to 
determine the extent to which the schools may appropriately 
offer opportunities for preparation in each. Occupations must 
necessarily be treated in broad categories in such a discussion. 
One of the urgent needsis for more information about each 
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of the occupations, classified into much smaller and more 
exact categories than are used in this discussion. 


The preparation for agriculture as an occupation seems to 
meet the test of all the criteria that have been set up in the 
preceeding section. As 4 general rule an occupation becomes 
more and more complex and difficult as there is more and more 
scientific information available about the processes concerned. 
The agricultural experiment stations of the land-grant colleges 
have developed, since the passage of the Hatch Act in 1887, a 
vast body of scientific data in the field of technical agriculture 


and agricultural economics. 


The complexity of agriculture at present is shown by the 
common practices which should be followed by the average 
practical farmer of the modern type. Some of these practices 
are as follows: Using sound priociples in managing farm enter- 
prises; keeping cost accounts; adjusting the quantity and 
quality of production to consumptive demands for foods and 
“for industrial raw materials; conserving the fertility of the soil; 
using power machinery; keeping improved breeds of livestock 
and growing improved varieties of crops; controlling insect 
pests and diseases of plants and animals; providing modern 
conveniences for the home and beautification of the farmstead; 
marketing and buying cooperatively; maintaining membership 
and leadership in farm organizations; complying with and 
assisting in the administration of Federal farm programmes; 
having knowledge of the availability of outside counsel and 
assistance from country, State, and Federal agencies; and 
assisting in shaping agricultural policies for the local commu- 


nity, for the State, and for the Nation. 


Agricultural education of the right kind benefits farmers, 
who are-both managers and technicians, (1) by enabling them 
to produce a higher quality of product at 4 lower cost both of 
Jabour and of natural resources; (2) by increasing their net 
income and thus enabling them to maintain a higher standard 
of living and to be more secure economically; (3) by making it 
possible to get more satisfaction from their work; (4) by making 
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it easier for farm boys to get started as farm operators; and 
(5) by removing the stigma which comes to aby group which 
does its work in a bungling manner, 


Agricultural education is of value to Society at large because 
in the complex €conomic structure all groups benefit or suffer 
according to whether any one of them does its work well or 
does it Poorly. This applies especially to occupations like 
agriculture which are basic to so many others and which 
employ many people. Agricultural education of the right kind 
makes it possible for the consumer to enjoy a higher quality of 
Product at a reasonable cost; it conserves human and natural 
resources; it insures adequate production for national needs 


both in times of peace and of war; and it is a large factor in 
insuring national Prosperity. 


Many of the problems which aggravate the ills of the agri- 
Cultural industry can be alleviated or cured by education. 
Failure to use the land intelligently, to reduce tenantry, to 
adjust production to market demands, to increase labour 
incomes, and to Improve health and housin 
to some extent at least, by the Proper 
agriculture and homemaking. 


8, Can be corrected, 
kind of education in 


Programme, 


Only in relatively recent ti 
realization of the fact that homemakin 
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considerable interest in the provision of homemaking classes 
for boys. This movement seems justified on the basis that home- 
making is not a task for women alone but one in which the 


two sexes must cooperate. 


With the broadened content of homemaking education, 
there is perhaps some justification for considering it a part of 
general rather than of vocational education. Certainly it is 
general as far as the extent of the need for it is concerned. 
Furthermore, much of the newer content partakes of the 
nature of the social studies, always considered a part of general 
education, rather than the development of specific vocational 
information and skills. But whether homemaking is classified as 
general or vocational education is a matter of little consequence, 
as long as suitable opportunities are offered for young people 


to obtain this type of education. 


It seems clear that if homemaking education is vocational, 
it differs from the other types very markedly in that it cannot 
be overproduced in terms of the number of individuals given 
such training. There is no danger of turning out too many 
people well equipped with all the information and skills 
necessary for success in homemaking activities. 


One phase of the programme of home economics education 
concerns the preparation of womeo for paid employment 
related to homemaking. The preparation needed for many of 
these employments, such as domestic service, is so simitar to 
that of homemaking itself that the inclusion of such training 
seems to be entirely in keeping with the character of the voca- 
tional programme. This phase of the work in the past, how- 
ever, has received relatively little attention, and opportunities 
for such preparation are unattractive to girls because of real or 
fancied social stigmas. Possibly if the programme were arranged 
to allow girls of the suitable age levels to prepare for special 
jobs, such as cook, second maid, or governess, it might have a 


greater appeal. 
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It is perhaps unfortunate that it is necessary to treat under a 
single classification all the variety of occupations generally 
classified as trades and industries. They differ so much from 
each other that generalizations are difficult, The discussion 
that follows is develoved chiefly from the Point of view of the 
needs of the worker in the factory-type of industry. Other 
types of trade and industrial vocations, such as the construction 
crafts, transportations, public utilities, and the many service 
occupations, are also important, but the discussion of the needs 
of the workers in factory-type occupations will serve to indicate 
in a broad way the general requirements in the whole field of 
trades and industries. 


Modern industry is highly specialized. Though the degree 
of specialization may vary in different industries and individual 
Plants in accordance with the size of tbe establishment, there 
is a minute division of labour in every plant. The larger the 
Plant, the more specialized the division becomes. Work 
assignments are broken up into smaller and smaller units, and 
the majority of workmen in industry today tend only one 
machine or perform only a few Tepetitive operations. Thus the 
training and skill required for factory workers vary greatly, 
Modern industry employs a large number of non-skilled 
workers who perform tasks that require no particular training, 
an increasingly large number of semiskilled workers who are 
employed on repetitive operations, and finally, a large but 
slightly decreasing number of skilled workers who are thoroughly 
competent to do custom work and to construct and maintain 
in repair the highly complicated machines that are Operated by 
the semiskilled or unskilled workmen. 


Skilled mechanics are expected to be well versed in the use 
of machines and tools that are found in a shop and they must 
also be able to use considerable judgement in their work. 
Semiskilled workers are usually responsible for only one step 
in the production of an article. After they have once acquired 
the necessary dexterity and speed, they need little judgement. 
Unskilled workers or common labourers do not require any 
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Previous specialized training because they can be taught their 


tasks in a few hours. 


The nature of the training for trades and industries should 
be gauged by the type of enterprise the individual expects to 
enter. Vocational schools must recognize that training for 
building and other trades, including repair and service work, 
will have to be broader than that required by skilled factory 
workers, because large numbers of the journeymen in many 
trades may expect to go in business for themselves some day. 
For this reason such trainees will require some preparation in 
the fundamentals of business training in addition to the 
related subject matter that is taugbt in the trade schoo].’* In 
contrast, individuals preparing for factory employment will 
not require business courses since very few workers can expect 
to set up a factory of their own and most of them will have to 
work for somebody else. A broad background education that 
will acquaint a student, after he has decided what occupation 
he intends to follow, with the machines, materials, tools, and 
the way they are used in the industry that he intends to enter 
is required for skilled as well as semiskilled workers. Equally 
necessary is a broad and general training in subjects that are 
directly related to the practical work done in a school shop or 
in a plant, so that the student may become thoroughly familiar 
with the principles and underlying reasons for the uses made 
of machines, materials, and tools ia the trade or occupation for 


which he is preparing. 
For all these groups general instruction in safety devices, 
‘q health and hygiene, and in civics, 


in accident prevention, 19 ‘ ‘ 
English, and other subjects that prepare the pupil for effective 
community life, is both necessary and desirable. Equally 
important is instruction from an informational standpoint in 

ference to workmen’s com- 


social legislation, with special re Y 
pensation laws, safety Jaws, unemployment compensation 


statutes, the use of public employment services, and similar 
topics, 

Certain pbases of the preparation for trade and industrial 
‘pursuits meet all the tests of the principles previously suggested 
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for determining the vocational subjects that might well be 
included in the school system, such as intellectual content, 
applicability to wide variety of occupations, immediate avail- 
ability of employment, suitable level of attainment, social 
desirability, and economy of instruction. Almost all leaders 
who have studied this problem from the educational point of 
view agree tbat training for these vocations is suitable for 
inclusion in the school Programme, as long as it is not too 
narrow and specific. 


The conclusion seems justified that there are many elements 
of the occupational training needed for trades and industries 
which can very appropriately be given in the schools. The 
training in the full-time schools should be limited to the phases 
that meet the criteria Previously set forth. 


Although not included as a part of the Federal programme 
of vocational education, training for the office occupations, 
such as typewriting, Stenography, and bookkeeping, bas had 
a long history in the Public schools. Data presented previously?® 
show that clerical and kindred Occupations are increasing more 
rapidly than any other group of occupations in the country. 
The public schools are making extensive provision for educa- 
tion for office occupations, and many private schools for 
training in these subjects flourish. In a number of centers 
where such work is given in the public schools the quality of 
the programme is not so high as desirable. 


There is considerable evidence that the number of persons 
given training in office occupations is far in excess of the 
present demand for such Services. Accurate statistics, however. 
on the relation of the number trained in this field to the 
demands for new workers are available in only a few com- 
munities. It must be recognized that subjects such as typing 
and bookkeeping may be taken by a great many pupils for 
nonvocational purposes, or at least without thought of entering 
immediately on employment in which such knowledge and 
skills would be used. Skill in typing, for example, is today of 
perhaps as much general social utility as skill in handwriting: 
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such values should, of course, not be confused with training 
for the occupations for which the courses are advertised and 
for which many pupils imagine they are being prepared. The 
time is undoubtedly not far distant when ability to use a type- 
writer skillfully will be as much or morea test of literacy as 
ability to write a good hand. 


Thus the limited data that are available on the relationship 
between the number in training for office occupations and the 
demand for such workers may be entirely misleading. This is 
an occupation in which the turnover may be expected to be 
rather high, and for that reason the ratio of the number of 
persons in training to the number of jobs available may 
justifiably be greater than in occupations in which the turnover 
is relatively low. 


Training for office occupations meets acceptably every test 
of suitability for inclusion in the school programme. Under 
modern conditions much of the training for office occupations 
should be given at the junior college level. 


Only in relatively recent times has the introduction of 
specific training for distributive occupations been attempted in 
the schools. Certain phases of training for distributive occupa- 
tions meet fully the criteria suggested earlier as a test for the 
inclusion of vocational training in the public schools.° There 
may be some doubt about the social desirability of Preparing 
young people to become clever salesmen only, but this is by no 
means the entire content of vocational education for distribu- 
tive occupations. The knowledge of merchandise, including 
ability to distinguish qualities, C40 certainly be defended ine 
desirable equipment for all who are engaged in selling goods, 
The recently increasing development of co-operatives, of both 
the consumer and the producer tyPe, creates a demand for 
widespread knowledge of methods in distributive occupations. 


Considerable caution needs to be exercised in developing 


opportunities for vocational education in the distributive- 
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occupations to prevent the exploitation of those who are pre- 
pared and to prevent overdevelopment of the Supply of such 
workers, This caution is Particularly pertinent because strong 
organizations of workers have not yet developed in this field 
and there is consequently no recognized avenue of effective 
Protest against unsound conditions, In some centers where 
Co-operative types of education in the distributive occupations 
have been developed there has been an unblushing exploitation 
of the pupils, who have been put to work in mercantile firms 
at ridiculously low wages or even for no wages at all, The 
school needs to safeguard the programme of vocational educa- 


tion in the distributive Occupations carefully in order that such 
abuses may not occur. 


It may be concluded that, if Properly safeguarded, training 
for distributive Occupations has a legitimate place in the 
Schoo] system. The degree to which complete training for such 


ever, such as police and fire Protection, sanitary inspection, 


et cetera, the public schools have hardly begun to offer training 
facilities, 
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experimentation with these new types of training in order to 
determine the extent to which the school system may possibly 
be called upon to provide the training needed for competent 
Public service. Opportunity to enter these public service 
Occupations usually does not come until the individual is more 
mature than the average high school graduate. For that reason 
the training should be given at the junior college level or in 


classes for adults. 
Content Needed in Vocational Education 


The question of the type of education that best prepares for a 
vocation needs extensive consideration. It is unfortunate that 
there have been few if any research studies to answer this 
important question. Present programmes were originally set up 
On the basis of authoritative opinion, and the content has been 
modified from time to time as experience seemed to indicate. 
A broad overview of the programme of vocational education as 
now operated under Federal grants-in-aid leads to the conclu- 
sion that the content for homemaking and agriculture has 
been worked out much more satisfactorily than that for trades 


and industries. 


It must be recognized that some excellent work has been 
done through the Federal Board for Vocational Education and 
the Office of Education in making job analyses ina number of 
occupations as a basis for the content of a training programme 
for vocations. Despite such efforts, there seems to be a 


considerable amount of dissatisfaction with the present type of 


content in vocational education for trades and industries. The 
Principal issue in this field seems to center around the question 


of whether the training given in bigh schools should be narrow 
and specifically directed toward preparation for a particular 
job, or whether it should be broad and general and of a type 
calculated to prepare for a wide variety of _occupationat 
situations. The discussion of the content needed in vocational 
education will be limited to the field of trades and industries, 


in which the problem appears at present in its most acute form. 
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Type of Training. The weight of the evidence collected in 
the present investigation leads to the conclusion tha] prepara- 
tion of a narrow and specific type should not be fostered under 
a programme of vocational education in the public high 
schools. Modern conditions place a great premium on versa- 
tility and adaptability; to encourage in the schools a type of 
preparation suitable only for narrowly defined jobs is counter 
to the best interests not only of the pupils but of the economic 
order. The needs, in so far as the school is concerned, seem to 
be clearly for the cultivation of a broad range of general skills 
and abiljties that may be of value in a whole related family of 
occupations. For example, instead of training a boy in the 
schools to be a highly skilled tinsmith, he might more profitably 
be given general preparation for the metal-working trades; 
instead of training for a high degree of skill in cabinetmaking, 
he might better be given instruction that would be broadly 
applicable to all wood-working trades, 


Development of such general characteristics as depend- 
ability, thoroughness, exactness of thinking, critical attitudes, 
effectiveness in use of English, and accuracy in arithmetic 
are examples of the tasks that are suitable for the schools. The 
Narrow, specific type of training can well be left to the period 
after entry on employment. In any event, this part of the 
training will be given on the job, regardless of the extent to 
which the schools attempt it. 


The full-time tigh school should not attempt to turn out 
full-fledged craftsmen completely ready to step into an occupa- 
tional situation, Instead, its efforts should be centered on the 
Provision of training that will enable the young worker to 
develop skill on the job more quickly than he otherwise would, 
that will enable him to engage in his occupation with satisfac- 
tion, and that will permit him to shift with a minimum of 
difficulty to some new Occupation if and when his job vanishes 
in the course of technological development. Flexibility of mind 
and a wide range of personal interests are basic to a successful 

working life in any vocation. For this reason a well-conceived 
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programme of general education should be considered as the 
foundation of any plan for vocational preparation. 


A sound programme of preparation for an occupation con- 
sists of achain of three links: Guidance, training, and place- 
ment. The success of the entire programme is dependent on 
the strength of each of these three links. If one of them is 


lacking or neglected the whole programme is likely to be of 


little avail. 


Guidance. The guidance that is needed should be of an 


advisory, not of a deterministic, sort. It must be confessed that 
in the present state of development, educators lack much of the 
essential information needed for a sound guidance programme. 
The tools of individual diagnosis that are used are, in general, 
rather unreliable. There isa lack of any well-developed body 
of knowledge regarding the relationship between personal 
characteristics and success in the varjous types of occupations. 
Much work remains to be done in the improvement of counsel- 
ling procedures. Despite these shortcomings, there is enough 
information and technique available to assist young men and 
women greatly in making the choice of their life work on a 
thoughtful, considered basis, rather than on the basis of some 
trivial, inconsequential circumstance. 5 


Every young person should have opportunity for guidance 
prior to choice of a vocation. The guidance programme must 
be coupled with extensive provisions for exploratory courses. 
After a choice of a vocation is made and the training pro- 
gramme is begun there should be a more or less continual 
check-up to determine the extent to which the occupational 


choice may have been wise. 


The need for suitable provisions for vocational guidance 
cannot be overstressed. Guidance is at at present one of the 
weakest parts of the entire educational system. It should be 
clear that to provide training for occupations without suitable 
guidance is apt to be both wasteful and mischievous in its 
effect. Perhaps it would be wise to refrain from making any 
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more appropriations for vocational training until suitable 
provisions are made for guidance services. 


Phases of Training. The second element of the programme 
of occupational preparation—training —has in the past occupied 
the center of attention. It is, of course, important that instruc- 
tion be soundly organized and given by competent teachers. 
Three phases of the training that is needed may be emphasized. 


The first is the informational content, the background of’ 
intellectual materials which are essential to occupational 
efficiency. The amount of the content of this type needed in 
various fields of occupational preparation varies widely, but, as 
previously pointed out,?? every programme of occupational 
training that is worthy of inclusion in the school should have 2 
certain amount of content of this type. The second phase of the 
training programme is the development of the manipulative 
skills that are associated with the family of occupations for 
which training is being given. The third Phase is an orientation 
in the social and economic situation into which the young. 
person will plunge after his training is completed, 


The first two of these phases of vocational education have 
usually been recognized and the second has been carried on 
with great thoroughness. The third phase, the training for the 
Orientation in the social and economic situation, has beep 
almost totally neglected. It should be clear that to thrust the 
young worker into industry without knowledge of such elemen- 
tary facts as the methods of protecting himself from exploita- 
tion by low-grade employers is even more fata] than to send 
him out lacking adequate instruction regarding the method of 
protecting himself from bodily injuries to which workers in the 
vocation may be particularly susceptible. Knowledge of the 
legislation pertaining to such matters as collective bargaining, 
hours and wages, workmen’s compensation, and similar matters 
is as much a legitimate part of the young worker’s equipment 
as is the knowledge of how to care for his kit of tools. 


The elements of the training that look toward the orientation 
of tbe trainee in methods of adjusting to the social and 
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economic problems of workers should be considered a vital 
part of his vocational education. The purpose of this part of the 
training should be not only that of equipping the young worker 
to protect his own interests, but also that of enabling him to 
co-operate effectively with others in order to further the highest 
interests of the entire social group. 

t also be given to the fact that a sound 
programme of general education at both the elementary and 
the secondary school levels has real value as vocational 
preparation. The value arises in part because the individual 
engaged in an occupation needs the general education for many 
phases of his daily activity. For example, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic: are fundamental necessities in all occupations. 
Economics is a subject of general education; yet a workman in 
any vocation must fit into the economic system and needs an 
understanding of basic principles of economics in order to 
achieve success and satisfaction in his occupation. 


Recognition mus 


a sound general education is necessary a3 4 
satisfactory vocational education may 
an electrician of a farmer requires 
nces related to his vocation. 
| who plans to enter the occu- 
eral education but rather 


Furthermore, 
foundation upon which a 
be built, For example, 
thorough training in the scie! 
Perhaps such subjects for a pupi 
pation should not be considered as gen’ 
as vocational training. 
¢ third link of the chain of yoca- 


Placement Services. Th 
t. It should be clear that to 


tional preparation is placemen é t 
guide a pupil carefully into a wise choice of an occupation and 


to give him sound training for that vocation is not sufficient. 
Contacts must be furnished with opportunities for the exercise 
of his training. After the initial placement, there should be 
sufficient follow-up tO determine the success which the young 
worker is meeting in his employment. In a limited percentage of 
cases it will be necessary [0 readjust by transfer to a different 


occupational setting. 
and follow-up services are important from 


The placement 
ints of view. In the first place, there is a 


three different po 
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distinct service to the trainee, who usually must rely on some 
outside agency to bring him into contact with an opportunity 
for employment. In the second place, there is the service to 
the employer, who is looking for talent and who is greatly 
served by having the availability of suitably qualified persons 
called to his attention. In the third place, the training agency 
itself is benefitted, for by following up its trainees in the 
employment situation the school is able to evaluate the instruc- 
tion it has given and to make modifications looking toward its 
improvement. 


The question of the agency that should undertake the place- 
ment service may appropriately be raised. Some of the city 
school systems undertake to render this service, but for the 
thost part placement services have been organized outside the 
School systems. The United States Employment Services and 
Cooperating State employment services are the chief development 
under public auspices and there are widespread agencies under 


Private control that undertake placement and charge a fee for 
this service, 


The intimate connection that exists 
training, and placement has led some ed 
that at least the initial Placement and th 
employment should be undertaken by the 
with the policies and procedures worked out in co-operation 
with the established Placement services for the more mature 
workers. After the trainee has become well adjusted in his 
initial employment, it would be fitting for other agencies to 
undertake the later requirements of a placement service 
Programme for him. Others point out that this responsibility 
may be discharged by the schools through a co-operative 
relationship with other placement agencies, 


between guidance, 
ucators to conclude 
© early followeup in 
school, in accordance 


If the placement service is assigned to some other agency, 
the schools may be denied the valuable check on their training 
that is afforded by the follow-up procedures. It may be pointed 
out also that the school May maintain full and complete 
records concerning those who have been its pupils, and it may 
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ity and 


thus give information on many aspects of personal 
gencies 


competpnige that would not be available to other a 
without expensive duplication of records. 


One other consideration also leads to the conclusion that 
the schools should have a responsibility for placement service. 
The needs for these services are all pervasive, and the public 
school system is one of the few organized agencies now having 
sufficient pervasiveness to reach the entire population. It would 
be extremely expensive to set up duplicate agencies under 
Federal auspices or to require local communities to set up 
dual agencies for these services. It is true that the United 
States Employment Service operates in most of the urban 
centers, and some of the responsibility for placement can be 
borne by this agency, but present plans for the development 
of the Federal and State employment services do not seem to 
indicate the possibility of a completely pervasive service, 


particularly in rural areas. 
o necessary duplication between 


It would seem that there isn 
hools and in the other 


placement services in the public sc! 
such as the United States Employment Service, 


ols limit their activities to the initial 
be early employment experience. 
The task of providing placement services is large and at present 


inadequately performed in most communities; expansion of the 
both of the schools and of the 


present placement activities 
urgently needed. In every 


public employment agencies is 
community where the United States Employment Service is in 


operation, the placement services in the schools should have a 
close functional relationship to this agency. In some cities the 
best plan might be to have a branch of the Employment 
Service located in the schools, possibly with overlapping staffs. 
A co-operative arrangement should be fully worked out for an 
‘exchange of information and services between the schools and 
all other public agencies concerned with placement activities. 


agencies, 
particularly if the scho 
placement and follow-up in t 


“The Preparation of Teachers 


The satisfactory operation of a programme of training for 
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occupations is conditioned on the availability of a properly: 
qualified teaching and administrative staff. Elsewhere in this. 
study extensive discussion has been presented regarding the 
Preparation of teachers for vocational subjects. 


This whole question of the proper programme for preparing: 
teachers for vocational subjects is very complex. In general 
the people who are most competent to deal with this problem 
are those on the staffs of institutions of higher education. It 
seems appropriate to leave the major responsibility for the 
development of programmes for the training of teachers of 
vocational subjects to the authorities in institutions of higher: 
education which have undertaken such services, 


Cost of a Defensible Programme of Vocational Education 


The preceding sections have outlined the general nature of a 
satisfactory programme of vocational training for the United 
States. An estimate of the cost of such a Programme would be 
useful, if it could be made on an accurate basis. Unfortunately’ 


the basic data needed for a calculation of such an estimate are 
not now available. The followin 


a method of calculating the ¢ 
available: 


& information would provide 
otal cost, if the data were- 
(1) The number of Persons needed annually as 
entrants into each of the various classifiable types of occupa- 
tions, including homemaking; (2) the length of the pre-entry’ 
training needed for each of these types of occupations; (3) the- 
cost of the training for each type of occupation per unit of 
time. From these facts the total annual cost of the programme: 
of vocational preparation Could be ascertained. 


It is important in making this calculation to insist that 
the grand total of entrants into classifiable occupations each 
year (item one) must equal the total number of young people 
Coming of employable status, Although this goal may not be 
Possible of attainment in the Present state of adjustment of the 


economic order, the only alternative is the acceptance of a 
permanent class of unemployed, 
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Although it is not possible from data now available to 
‘present an accurate calculation of the total funds needed for 
asound programme of vocational preparation, it may be esti- 
mated from data given elsewhere in this report that the amount 
‘now provided is far from sufficient. The present programmes 
of vocational education in the public schools reach only a 
small fraction of the young people that should be given the 
opportunity for this type of preparation. At the adult level 
only a beginning bas been made in supplying the needs. 
Unquestionably it will be necessary to make large increases 
in the support of vocational education before suitable provisions 
-can be made available to all the citizens of the country. 
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10 


The Place of the Federal 
Government in Vocational 
Education 


onal education is to be operated under 
ublic support, it is necessary to decide 
f the government, Federal, State, 
and local, are to participate in the programme and the extent of 
the participation of each. The division of the support between 
the three levels of government demands a careful analysis in 
terms of the types of social groupings that are affected. To the 
extent that vocational education is a matter of purely local 
concern, the support may quite properly be expected to come 
chiefly or entirely from local government. If the concern for 
vocational education is limited by State boundaries, then no 
unit larger than the State need be called on for support. If an 
adequate opportunity for vocational education 1s a matter of 
national concern, quite properly the Federal Government may 


be expected to participate in its support. 


If a programme of vocati 
public control and with p 
which of the various levels © 


The answer to the problem of Federal interest in vocational 
education seems perfectly clear. For 20 years the Federal 
Government has supplied funds for a programme of vocational 
education. Congress ws persuaded to embark on this 
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programme because of convincing reasons demonstrating the 
national interests that would be served by such grants. Nothing 
that has happened in the 20 years since the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passed has changed the validity of this reasoning. There 
have been criticisms against the manner in which the programme 
has been conducted, but nothing that has seriously challenged 
the basic fact of the need for Federal interest in and grants-in- 
aid for vocational education. 


In other studies in this series the reasons for Federal aid to 
general education are clearly developed. All of these arguments 
apply with full force to the programme of vocational education, 
and it is not necessary to repeat them here. All that needs to 
be said is that the necessity for interest in and appropriations 


for vocational education by the Federal Government has been 
amply demonstrated, 


There remains, however, the important question with respect 
to the major purposes that should influence the participation of 
the Federal Government in the programme of vocational 
education. Grants of funds may be provided for one or more of 
three possible Purposes: (1) Stimulation of States and local 
communities in providing vocational education; (2) equalization 
of State and local burdens of supplying such services; and 
(3) direct support of the Programme. The desirability of 


Federal grants-in-aid for each of these purposes should have 
careful consideration, 


Needs for Stimulation 


The philosophy underlying the use of funds for the purpose 
of stimulation implies either unwillingness, neglect, or unaware- 
ness on the part of the agencies which should normally be 
expected to support and Operate the educational programme. If, 
for example, the State and Jocal educational authorities are 
unwilling to include a needed type of education in their regular 
programme, or if they have overlooked the provision of educa- 
tional services that are of importance from a national point of 
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view, one remedy for the situation is the stimulation of these 
‘services by grants of funds from Federal sources. 


The result of stimulation seems to be that the programme 
develops much more rapidly at the beginning than it otherwise 
would, Stimulation does not result, however, in an equal spread 
of the programme throughout an area or nation, unless the 
funds provided are relatively large. Particularly if matching 
Provisions are attached, as is usually the case in grants for 
purposes of stimulation, those States and communities with 
greater financial ability are able to develop much larger and 
better programmes than those less able financially. 


Stimulation as a purpose of Federal grants-in-aid implies 
a temporary situation. It would seem that a proper policy for 
the use of Federal funds for this purpose would be to provide 
increasing amounts for a certain period, perhaps 5 or 10 years, 
and then gradually to taper off the amount as the States and 
local communities begin to follow the example in the pro- 
gramme stimulated. Certainly, if funds are to be used for 
stimulating purposes, they should not be continued in a given 


local system for an indefinite period. 
es, as provided in the original 


ly to have run its course, 
he full-time secondary 


Stimulation from Federal source 
Smith-Hughes grants, seems large 


particularly insofar as the services of t 
schools are concerned in agriculture, home economics, and 


trades and industries Continuation of this type of aid must be 
justified, if at all, on some basis other than stimulation. 


There is need, however, of stimulation from Federal sources 
in certain other areas of vocational education. The junior 
college, a new type of educational institution, is as much io 
need ofa correctionrofaits@programme as" Woe Seniesa 
school two decades ago- Education for adult groups has been 
meagrely developed in local school systems and stimulation of 
this important function by the Federal Government seems 
entirely justified. Guidance and placement services have been 
inadequately supplied by most local schools and there could 
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well be a period during which the Federal Government might 
seek to stimulate better and more extensive services of these 
types. In many States teachers for vocational education and 
related services have not been supplied in numbers large enough 
to meet the demands for expanding programmes, and continued 
use of Federal funds for stimulation in the area of teacher 
preparation might be justified. 


Needs for Equalization 


Equalization of State and local burdens of supplying vocational 
services is a second major purpose for which Federal funds might 
be provided. Research during the last 20 years has shown 
clearly the ever-increasing variation in the ability of the States 
to support education. Other studies for the Advisory Committee 
on Education indicate that on the basis of average effort to 
raise funds for school Purposes three of the States could provide 
more than $125 annually for each child 5 to 17 years of age, 


whereas three other States could not provide as much as $14 
Per child, 


Research has clearly demonstrated that 
relationship between the need for education j 
and the ability of that State to finance public 
increasing mobility of po 
ata fe 


there is little 
n a given State 
education, The 
pulation, the concentration of wealth 
W centers in the Nation, the Sparseness of population in 
Some sections, the depletion of natural resources, and the 
indebtedness of many local governments are some of the 
factors that contribute to the differences in the ability of the 
States to Support educational enterprises, 


Although education has traditionally been considered a 


State responsibility, the development of technology and of 
interstate commerce and the improvement of communication: 
and transportation facilities have tended to break down the 
significance of State lines, just as the significance of township: 
and country lines was broken down in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. These Circumstances and others have given 
rise to the judgement that Public education is no longer solely 
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a State enterprise and a State responsibility but is of peculiar 
significance to the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 


Education should be so administered and so supported in 
all of the States that a justifiable minimum programme of 
education will be available to all who need it, regardless of 
the taxable wealth of a given State or of a given unit within 
a State. Federal grants for education should therefore be so 
distributed as to take account of the need for education, on the 
one hand, and the ability of the State and local community to 


support it, on the other. 


In those States in which an undue effort would have to be 
exerted to provide a justifiable minimum programme, it seems. 
appropriate to use Federal funds to assist in maintaining at 
least a suitable minimum of educational facilities. There should 
be no attempt to limit State and local initiative, and every 
encouragement should be lent to all State and local units to 
increase the minimum educational programme so as to provide 
a greater opportunity and an enriched programme. Progress 


must be made not by levelling down the superior systems to 
inferior. Unless steps 


the general average, but by raising the i 
be taken soon in the United States to level up the lower areas 
in which educational opportunities are markedly inferior, these 


must drop relatively lower and lower, greatly to the peril of 


the country. 
Grants-in-aid that are distributed for the purpose of 
lus for effort but also a form 


stimulation are not only 4 stimu! 

of reward for effort. Reward for effort is in general incom- 

patible with the purposes of equalization inasmuch as the 

rewards go to local school units that in general are most able 
own funds. Continued 


to support a programme from their 
grants on the basis of stimulation tend therefore to defeat 
the purpose of equalization. As has already been pointed out, 


this effect is DOW observable in the Federal programme of 
grants for vocational education. In the long run equalization 
is a more important objective than stimulation, although 
stimulation may serve 4 useful function for a short time. This- 
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is an added reason for the conclusion drawn earlier to the 


effect that the programme for grants-in-aid for the purpose of 
stimulation should be temporary. 


The equalization of either educational opportunity or 
burden of support seems not to be a problem peculiarly related 
to vocational education. It is rather one of those general 
problems that should be considered in relation to the total 
educational programme. Special action to equalize the burden 
of vocational education among the States might result ina 
badly distorted total educational Programme in those States 
which find difficulty in obtaining funds for the support of their 
other educational activities, Such States would probably 
maintain very good facilities for vocational education and a 
relatively inferior level of general education. Regardless of 
one’s enthusiasm for vocational education, it could scarcely 
be maintained that such an unbalanced programme would be 


sound, even for the purposes of training for occupational 
efficiency, 


It may therefore be concluded tbat planning limited to 
vocational education should not be concerned primarily with 
setting up of an arrangement to achieve equalization. Such an 
objective should be set up only when it is possible to take into 


account the full and complete programme of educational 
activities. 


Although equalization of educational Opportunities oF 
burden of support does not seem to be desirable as the 
primary objective in the granting of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education, the distribution of fundg could be made by 
a formula that would avoid the introduction of elements 
tending to increase the Present inequalities among the States. 
Ip other words, €qualization may relate Merely to the method 


of distributing funds for vocational education, rather than to 4 
Primary objective of the Programme. 


Needs for Outright Support 


Outright support of an educational 


programme is the 
longest step that can be taken as an expre’ 


ssion of interest oD 
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the part of the Federal Government. The evidence accumulated 
in this study indicates that the present Federal programme of” 
vocational education is actually operated on the basis of” 
support rather than for the objectives of stimulation and 


equalization. 


The best evidence on this point is the fact that the Federal’ 
funds have not been devoted exclusively or even primarily to- 
programmes in new centers where there has in the past been. 
inadequate recognition of the need for vocational education. 
Instead, relatively large amounts of funds have year after~ 
year continued to go into the same communities, where the~ 
need for vocational education has had ample opportunity for 


thorough demonstration. 


The title of the Smith-Hughes Act, which describes it as 
“an Act to provide for the promotion of vocational educa-- 
tion,”’ indicates that the original purpose was probably stimula- 
tion rather than support. Numerous facts may be pointed out, 
however, which indicate that the objective of stimulation has 
gradually changed into an objective of support in the actual. 
operation of the Federal programme. The proportion of State- 
and local funds used io the programme has not increased 
since the early years of its development, Year after year 
certain local communities bave received the benefits of these 
Federal funds for maintaining a programme that has not 


greatly changed since it was first introduced. 


tbe attitude that they 


Communities now commonly take 
1 education in accord- 


will operate 4 programme of vocationa 
ance with the Federal prescription only when and if Federal 
funds are available to assist in financing it. Such an attitude 
indicates that the use of Federal funds serves merely to support 
a programme, not to stimulate it, for obviously tbe stimulating 
function has not reached its objective until a community is 
sufficiently convinced of the desirability of the programme to 
continue it without assistance, if necessary. The fact may as 
well be frankly recognized that the Federal Government is now 
partially supporting a programme of vocational education, 
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and is doing little to stimulate or promote further development 
“except as additional funds are made available in Congressional 
appropriations, 


The desire to Support a programme of vocational education 
may arise from two different motives on the part of the 
Federal Government. The first may be a realization of an 
essentially national concern with or interest in the training 
involved in the Programme, and the consequent assumption of 
a responsibility that truly belongs to the Federal Government. 
The second may be a desire to buy a share in the control of 
the programme in order that it may be operated according to 
the ideas and plans of the Federal Government. The latter 
seems to be the theory that underlies the Present administration 
of the programme of vocational education; this principle was, 
in fact, frankly recognized in the 1917 edition of the Statement 
of Policies published by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Authority for such a Statement, however, seems 
not to be explicitly covered in the Smith-Hughes Act itself. 


It has already been Pointed out that the purposes of stimu- 
lation and equalization tend to be incompatible. Quite the 
Opposite is true with reference to the Purposes of equalization 
and support, for these two objectives may readily be served by 
the same programme of grants-in-aid 


: if matching is not 
Tequired. 


Amount of the Federal Contribution to Vocational Education 
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It has already been pointed out that during the past 20 
years the trend of Federal subsidies to vocational education 
has been distinctly in the direction of the support of a pro- 
gramme. Stimulation has been to a considerable degree lost 
sight of, and the objective has tended in the direction of 
simple support of the programme. This tendency seems almost 
inevitable. 


Consideration of the importance of vocational education 
for national needs leads inescapably to the conclusion that the 
Federal Government should ultimately be responsible for the 
support of a large part of the programme. This clearly is the 
goal toward which the developments have been tending for the 
Past two decades, and it may as well be recognized now as later 
that this is the direction of ultimate development. The States 
and particularly the local communities which have the greatest 
needs for vocational education are those that are least able to 
bear the burden of supplying it. A minimum defensible pro- 
gramme of vocational education can be financed in a large 
number of the local centers only through relatively large con- 
tributions by the Federal Government, amounting in many 


cases to almost the entire cost of this service. 


roduction of a much larger programme of 
Federal support can equalization be accomplished in the States 
and local communities. As has been previously pointed out, a 
programme of grants-in-aid for the purpose of stimulation, if 
long continued, is almost certain to run counter to the objective 
of equalization; the purposes of equalization and support on 
the other hand, are entirely compatible. To be effective for the 
purposes of equalization, the degree of support by the Federal 
Government must be fairly large, owing to the wide differences 
in ability among States and local communities, and owing to 
the large number of units in which economic resources are 


extremely limited. 


Only by the int: 


not undertake to suggest the exact 
t up as a guide for future appropria- 
t. As previously explained, 


This discussion does 
amounts that should be se 
tions by the Federal Governmen 
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the data necessary for an accurate and defensible estimate of 
the ultimate needs for support are not now available, The indi- 
cation is clear, however, that the present provision falls far 
short of meeting the needs, and that the Federal Government 
should provide a much larger amount of support for educa- 
tional purposes than it now provides. 


If the policy of designating funds specifically for vocational 
education is continued, the amounts for this purpose should 
be markedly increased, although it would be advisable not to 
increase the appropriation designated for vocational education 
until there has been a relatively generous appropriation of funds 
for general educational purposes. 


The greatest advances and the soundest programme in voca~- 
tional education can be fostered better in the long run by 
relatively large Federal grants for general, unrestricted educa- 
tional purposes than by grants specifically limited to vocational 
subjects. If grants for general education are provided by the 
Federal Government, their purposes should be broadly defined 
So that in addition to other phases of education they may be 
available not only for instruction in vocational subjects, but 
also for the supervision of club work and home projects, for 
guidance services, and for placement activities in connection 
with public employment agencies. The grants should be avail- 
able for vocational education in Public junior colleges and 


technical institutes maintained primarily for students 20 years 
of age or less. 


Federal support should be given for both general and voca- 
tional education, rather than specifically for narrowly defined 
and highly specialized types of vocational education. Any other 
policy leads to unnatural and rigid divisions of the curriculum, 
to lack of well-rounded development on the part of pupils, and 
to complicated, unsound forms of administration. In the 
absence of appropriations for general education, enlarged 
Federal support for vocational education will in many areas 
increase the existing lack of balance between elementary a94 
secondary education and between types of secondary education. 
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Increased funds for the support of vocational education 
cannot be utilized most effectively without a considerable 
relaxation of the existing Federal restrictions on the programme. 
In providing funds the Federal agency should work coopera~ 
tively with the States in planning the types of vocational educa 
tion to which the support will be applied. The provision of 
additional appropriations should mean that the States and 
local communities will obtain Federal funds for the support of 
a broad programme based on a plan in each State that has beem 
drafted jointly by State and Federal agencies. The matching 
requirement should be gradually reduced so that the State and! 
local systems can expand their programmes to take advantage 
of increased Federal appropriations withouts training their own 


resources. 


Expansion should not take place until substantial progress. 
bas been made in remedying the major deficiencies in the 
present programme. This is particularly true in the field of 
vocational education jn trades and industries. Extensions of 
this programme should be made very cautiously and only with 
the advice of those competent to evaluate the proposals in the 
light of probable effects on labour conditions. 


NOTE AND REFERENCE 


. 
1. In addition to the studies published by the Advisory Committee on, 
of the reader is directed to the forthcoming 


Education, the attention ! i 
volume entitled The National Interestin the Education of Youth, by 
Newton Edwards, to be published by the American Youth. 


Commission of the American Council on Education. 


vot 
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Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 


The Trade School as a Training Medium for Skilled Occupations. 
Asa method of recruitment for the skilled trades, the all-day 
trade school at the high-school level is well nigh a failure. It 
operates without definition of responsibility either to industry 
orto adult labour already engaged in the trades, Within its 
Own vacuum it produces a legion of graduates, unrelated in 
numbers to any competent standard of employment needs. It 
turns out graduates, with false ideas as to career opportunities 
in trades for which training kas been taken, 


The skills of the manual trades can be learned only through 
doing. The technical knowledge necessary to the all-around 
modern craftsman must be acquired in definite integration to 
the training on the job. The purpose of all related training 
should be the development of the young worker as a mechanic, 
not as a half-baked engineer or architect. Under the trade 
school and co-operative school method, the work attitude is 
that of the school-boy rather than that of the wage earner. The 
first requirement of the trainee for skilled occupations is to 
have reasonably permanent employmaat in that occupation. All 
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vocational development should begin from that point. This 
approach js disregarded in the educational policy of most 


public schools. 


Employers agree with labour that the trade school method 
is inadequate. [In an interview with a staff member of the 
Advisory Committee, the Secretary of the Metal Manufacturers 
Association of Philadelphia stated that a great deal of money 
was wasted in trade classes since the training given was inade- 
quate even for a pre-apprenticeship programme and the boys 
he had seen were far inferior to those who had a general high 
schoo] education. 


A representative of the Printers Board of Trade, San 
Francisco, California, in a letter of March 5, 1937, to the 


Advisory Committee, states: 


We feel that the training of apprentices in the public schools 
should not be undertaken... there is no advantage in 
having only a handful of students trained for the industry 
while a large number of students will get a very mediocre 
training and seldom find their way into the industry 


anyway...- 

Vocational training can best be done by the industry 
itself and if the government can work out some plan where- 
by those who desire to become affiliated with the industry 
can secure their training in the industry, that perhaps would 


be the most helped.? 

The Philadelphia Committec? interested itself in a survey of 
education including vocational training. To find out the results 
of present vocational training in manual and industrial arts, 


the Philadelphia, Committee approached the schools for lists 
of firms employing boys who bad had such training. Following 
an interview? with the Director of the Philadelphia Committee, 


a staff member of the Advisory Committee reported: 


... the results of this investigation have been very dis- 
s found that the training given is abso- 


appointing. It wa oe 
that the student material is very inferior 


lutely inadequate, 
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to that found taking academic high school courses, and that 
employers as a rule do not employ students who have had 
only this sort of training. ... The Philadelphia Committee- 
was furnished with a list of employers to whom boys and 
girls who had had vocational training had been referred in 
the past.... [Some quotations from] authentic interviews- 
with these employers [of boys] speak for ... [themselves]: 


Case I, An employer of auto mechanics: “From my past” 


experience we have learned that it is more profitable to- 
train our own men...” 


Case 2, Plant manager of a machine shop: ‘My experience: 
with ... trade school men is limited. However, the few FE 
have had indicate to me that they are master mechanics... 
I prefer a man with good sense rather than a superficial’ 
training or skill... The training of the hands does not. 
mean a thing if the person does not fit into the job.” 


Case 3. The personnel director of a large miscellaneous- 
metal shop: This man said that in selecting their boys for 
apprenticeship courses, they have confined themselves to the 
boys who have taken and graduated from the mechanic arts- 
course or the academic course in high school. After a great 
deal of experience in selecting young men, he has decided’ 
that the boys who do not have the ability to finish these 
courses of study will not have the capacity or ability t© 
undertake any definite training. He is of the opinion that the 
boy who only has the capacity to undertake a so-called trade 
course could not measure up to their demands, and he has 
found in most cases that they have ended up in minot 
repetitive jobs and seldom go on to a more skilled position. 


Case 4. Plant manager of a metal working company* 
“During the past six years, we have not been able to ewploy 
any apprentices or assistants in our plant, but previous [ 
that, I had found that a lot of these boys with industrial 
training lacked the broader educational training whicb 
should go with manual skill. From my experience as produc 
tion manager, I think this is very necessary, A mechanic i 
of no value unless he has been trained to think.” 
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Case 5. The personnel manager of a large foundry and 
machine shop: “.. .regardless of what training [boys may] 
have had in shop practice it is necessary for them to start at 
the bottom. We prefer to have a boy who has not had any 
definite school training in the trade for our apprentices.” 


Case 6. President of a cabinet works factory: “We have 
tried these trade school graduates but cannot use them, Until 
two years ago, due to the depression, we did not take on 
-any new men, We have added several lately and have found 
that it is better to take a boy who loves the work and likes 
tools, and train them [sic] in our shop, rather than to start 
one who knows a little about machines and tools and correct 
his faults. Many of the boys from the trade schoo] want to 
start at the top, but they do not have the qualifications. . - 


Case 7. Superintendent of a large printing plant: “We 
employed a group of high school vocational graduates, 
selecting the boys who have had the printing course in 
school, After very careful elimination in the selection, and 
following a reasonable period of employment in the shops 
doing odd jobs, etc., to accustom them to the work and to 
permit them to find themselves, we found only about one 
cout of four that had had any useful training... English is 
very necessary to a typesetter; they showed a very poor 
knowledge of that essential. These findings were the result 
of an experiment with more than two hundred boys.”” 


y the Philadelphia Committee protest- 
of taxpayers’ money on such ineffec- 
tive training. The Director of the Committee pointed out that 
two new vocational high schools are being built in Philadelphia, 
to be ready in the fall of 1937, but not even a plan bas been 
worked out as to what is to be taught, who is to be taught, and 


how many are to be taught. 


Asa result of this stud 
-ed against the expenditure 


Labour representatives agree that trade schools cannot 
produce skilled workmen. A business agent of a machinists” 
union, recently interviewed, believes that some of the worst 
effects of the trade school result from the erroneous assumption 
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that they are turning out mechanics. He insists that the awe 
school graduate of machine shop courses is not a machinist, an 

that a definite apprenticeship training in the shop is a necessary 
Supplement to a trade school course. It is this representation 
of the boy as something which he is not, to himself, to the 
Prospective employer, and to his parents, which causes most of 
the evils and hardships which the boys suffer. This union 
Tepresentative pointed to the indiscriminate enrollment of 
students. He found the co-operative school- and-shop system 
Particularly objectionable for the machine trades. He admits 
there is sometimes a shortage of machinists, but the shortage 
exists only among thoroughly trained machinists and toolmakers. 


The kind of machinists trained in trade schools are a drag on 
the market. 


Employers and educators, he states further, have deluded 
themselves into thinking that this training could be made a part 
of the educational system, thus saving industry this expense. 
Tocalculable sums of money have been spent on equipment, and 
large numbers of workers able to find employment only as 
machine tenders or lathe hands have been developed, while in 
the meantime apprentice training as a source of skilled 
machinists has been neglected. This labour representative insists 


that jobs should come first and that vocational training shall 
then be adapted to direct training in industry. 


The labour officials of the construction trades insist that an 
organized apprenticeship system is the training method for their 
occupations. One man who had been a journeyman and foreman 
in the construction industry for 26 years stated that he had 
never seen a trade-school-trained mechanic in his field. Officials 
of printing unions complain of the practice of vocational 
educators of “peddling” education, and inducing boys to take 
Printing courses, of Persuading employers to take on these boySs 


and in general of ignoring and frustrating the legitimate training 
requirements for this very intricate trade. 


In 1935 a committee was a 


Ppointed to investigate industrial 
education in the Boston gc 


hools. Its report states that four 
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meetings of the survey committee were devoted to hearing 
representatives of labour present their views concerning trade 
training in the schools. The report states that: 


These representatives... believed that the number admitted 
to trade training courses should be determined by the annual 
demands of the different trades for new workmen. 


Productive work in the school shops was looked upon 
with disfavour by the speakers because they believe it takes 
away work from the commercial shops. ... 


It was recommended [by these labour representatives] 
that boys graduating from trade courses should have 
impressed upon them that they do not graduate as 
journeymen, but that they have received basic training 
which will be of value to them in further apprenticeship 
training. 

Some of the speakers felt sure that exploitation of co- 
operative students and graduates exists, They said that some 
firms hire boys at low wages to do the work that should be 
done by journeymen at journeymen’s wages. They also said 
that in some shops boys are kept at one operation rather 
than given experience in different operations. They requested 
that the schools refuse to co-operate with such firms. ... 


The Jabour representatives were sure that trade training 
without actual shop practice is futile, and. . .[they gave their 
approval to the sheet metal workers’ plan of regular 
apprentice training combined with technical training in the 


school]. 

labour representatives expressed their 
willingness to cooperate with the schoo! department at any 
time in planning trade courses. They believed that labour 
representatives and employers should frequently be called 
into conference with school officials in order to help estimate 
the needs of the various trades, the trends in the use of 
machinery, and the changes in trade practices, and in order 
to plan additional training for apprentices and journeymen.‘ 


All of these 
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The labour representative on the Boston survey committee 
‘was the secretary of the Typographical Union. He made a 


supplemental report, from which the following quotation is 
taken: 


Boston should revamp her present system to meet present 
and future requirements. 


As there has [sic] been revolutionary changes in our 
social, political and economic structures, it is only natural 
to believe that our school system will likewise be affected. 
Up until recent years the opportunities for placement of the 
‘boy and girl into industry on completing an intermediate 
school course was far more favourable than at the present 
time...job opportunities are very limited under the 
20-year age. 


The policy of graduating pupils at 16-17 years of age, 
‘believing that they are equipped to enter industry in theif 
chosen fields, has a strong tendency to lead to disillusion- 
ment...this experiment of education has been long and 
costly. ... 


At the present time there are far too many pupils being 
encouraged to fit themselves for trade callings... . 


Apprentices are not generally accepted into trades until 
18, There has been no real, or effective, coordinatio® 
‘between industry and the schools to absorb the graduates. - 


... the most effective method of carrying trade training 
to a successful completion would be a tie-up with the 
industry and the schools of those apprentices already i0 the 
industry. With the boy spending a certain period in the 
Schools for the academic end of the trade in related subjects 
and the remainder of the time at practical work in the 
industry, he should turn out a Promising journeymao; af 


his chances of continuing in the trade would be greatly 
‘strengthened.® 
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Fs geisans cs of Trade School Boys. Labour representatives of 

5 perience state that boys are “trade-encouraged,” that the 
boy’s natural interest io machinery and mechanics is played 
upon, and tbat he is, in fact, lured into the vocational courses. 
Since this is done during the 14-to-16-year period, which is 
generally recognized as one of immaturity and instability, it is 
Particularly quesflonable. Sometimes teachers who have an 
economic stake in the enterprise respond to the very human 
impulse to recruit students without due regard to consequences. 


; About the only statistics in the placement field are voca- 
tional education’s own. In some instances 100 per cent place- 
ment has been claimed even during the depression. There is, 
admittedly, very little check as to the type of placement, follow- 


up as to permanence of employment, or appraisal of the value 
of the training to the career of the mechanic. On the other 


hand, there is plenty of evidence from employers and from 
unions that trade-school boys are not good employment material, 
-are not properly trained, and are not guided into apprenticeships 
so as to reach journeyman status. 

There is general com- 
pout the aloofness of vocational 
abour contacts. Teachers and 
do not appear to know the 
The dissatisfaction with this 


Social Philosophy in the Curriculum. 


plaint by labour officials 4 
education authorities from 1 
Officials in vocational education 


objectives of organized labour. 
general attitude is not minimized by the occasional visits of 


industrial educators to Jabour conventions and the preparation 
of canned resolutions containing blanket endorsements of the 


system. 

nse to serve as a training 
rial employment, it can 
cing its job, by any educational test 
repare them for industrial life with a 
f economics, all aspects of the 
employment situation, modern labour relationships, collective 
bargaining, and other sociological factors which affect their 
qwelfare. Such commonplaces as knowledge of the provisions of 


tem is in any sé! 


If the vocational sys a 
dates for indust 


ground for young candi 
hardly be said to be d 
whatsoever, if it fails to P' 
good working knowledge © 
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the workmen’s compensation law of their State, the limitations 
as to hours, the legislation relating to wages, and the safeguards 
in hazardous industries, should hardly need enumeration as 
valuable elements in the education of the industrial worker. Yet 
there is little evidence that these subjects get time or considera- 
tion in vocational school courses, 


The changes needed most of all is an about-face in the 
thinking of industrial educators on the whole range of labour 
problems, Indicative of this need is the following quotation: 


' We must remember, too, that the training of a worker 
involves More than the acquisition of skill. The development 
of the right attitude toward work, toward the employer and 


: Inevitably gets itself entangled 
When the patience of the labour 
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mistakes or misunderstandings which were corrected immediately 
when the facts were known. The causation of such errors is to- 
be found in the insistence that vocational education is a system 
apart, subject to no scurtiny, advice, or regulation, and that its. 
methods and results are subject to no evaluative criteria. 


When business begins to expand, industrial educators join 
with chambers of commerce and employers in pressing the idea 
of a skilled labour shortage. Their remedy is to build a few 
more vocational schools in every city in the land, Why is it that 
the employers who are going to need these mechanics do not 
come forward and furnish, under decent labour standards, the 
apprenticeships necessary? Literally hundreds of news items 
quote the statements of vocational educators on the need for 
more schoo! buildings to train mechanics. Not once is there a 
mention of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training and 
its machinery and methods for the stimulation of proper train- 
ing for skilled labour. At the same time that this campaign to 
build more vocational schools has been going on, money is not 
being found for the related training of apprentices actually 
employed in trade and industry under indentured agreements 
and started on their way to a mastery of their trades. 


The country has bad seven years of depression with an 
oversupply of workers, while fine talents have decayed. It is 
reasonable for labour to reply to the labour shortage propa- 
ganda that there is no labour shortage while many men are 
without permanent employment. Temporary shortages may 
exist, and localized shortages. A railroad boilermaker on 
furlough may be unwilling to forfeit his seniority rights and 
jeopardize his pension status by leaving his home and travelling 
hundreds of miles to work in a shipyard, but such instances 
do not constitute a labour shortage. Labour ill pace dissent 
from the general principle that a system of training for the 
skilled trades needs to be re-established. But it insists on its 
tight to guide such systems jointly with its co-operating 
employers. Under such terms, apprenticeship will not dam up 


a reservoir of labour, but will provide a number of mechanics 
sufficient to meet all needs, Union apprenticeship rules. 
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normally provide for adequate, but not excessive, feeding-in 
-of apprentices. The unions could not continue to maintain 
acceptable labour standards if they could not supply the 
-mechanics. Due to the dislocations of the depression many 
apprentice plans have broken down. They are now being 
revived as fast as conditions warrant through the activities of 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. Reestablish- 
ment of apprentice plans is contingent much less on the union 
than on the employer. Few employers of skilled labour, 
-dealing under unions regulations, are utilizing the full number 
of apprentices allowed them under these regulations. 


If the trade schools were to co-operate heartily with the 
unions and to allay their fears regarding the creation of 
artificial surpluses, the institutions would probably be kept 
‘busy furnishing the related instruction needed for the bona- 


“fide apprentices who would be sent to them by the unions and 
-employers, 


The apparent contradiction in the statement that union- 
worry about the surpluses of labour turned out by trade 
schools, and at the same time that the trade school boys do 
not make the grade and remain in the skilled trades, must be 
explained. What happens is that the trade school method 
Produces a group of marginal workers, who cannot work 
‘on heavy construction or meet the rigid requirements for 
mechanics in metropolitan areas, but who set themselves up aS 
“carpetbaggers,” in the trades union parlance, or who drift out 
into the “‘sticks” and “steal their trade.” In times of depressioD, 
they work for small wages and are a competitive factor. In 
times of boom, they Manage to “hang on to the band wagon 
by an eyelash.” They are known as “boots,” “grunts,” 
“improvers,” “helpers,” and a variety of other terms which 
indicate that they are substandard mechanics. 


The remedy for this situation lies in a gradual elimination 
of re-employment training by trade schools, io broadening 
the general educational base for mechanics, and in minimizing 
»mechanical education during the high school years and 
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emphasizing general education. Selection of candidates for- 
apprenticeship should be on the basis of good average- 
mentality, fortitude and intelligence enough to finish a high 
school course, appreciation of the dignity and social value of a 
good trade as a means of livelihood, and a reasonable- 
presumption of mechanical aptitude. 


This policy of cooperation would be strengthened if the- 
teachers in the apprenticeship classes were drawn, to the 
greatest degree possible, from trade union sources. Many of” 
the courses which relate directly to the trade can be taught by 
tradesmen who have been given the necessary supplemental’ 
training in teaching techniques. 


Apprenticeship is the heart of the organized labour move- 
ment, and the unions can hardly be expected to be enthusiastic 
about turning their young apprentice mechanics over to- 
instructors about whose trade qualifications they are ip the: 
dark and whose social and economic views may be greatly at 
variance with trade union fundamentals. 


Girls’ Trade Schools. Few of the criticisms of trade schools- 
made in this report apply to girls’ trade schools. The training 
given in these schools on the whole appears to provide a useful’ 
pre-employment equipment. The numbers trained do not 
appear to be disproportionate to the need, and from ally 
appearances they secure employment. The training 10 general 
seems to be careful and thorough. Perhaps because there are no 
false incentives, such as playing upot the love of machinery, iy 
the case of boys, a wholesome purpose 8 maintained in girls 


trade schools. 


+ schools, Jabour standards are taken 
determining trade courses to be taught 
For instance, in one school the course 
in millinery was at one time discontinued because the wages in 
the trade were too low to warrant training. In the sam: 
school, the employment service refuses to refer students to 
shops where wage rates, are below the prevailing rates, and. 


In some of the girls 
into consideration in 
and in placing students. 
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students are followed-up after they are played. Such a policy 
might well be followed by other schools, 


Although few trades now open to girls offer Sa pe 
for apprenticeships, apprenticeship should be fostered in sue 
Occupations as have possibilities for this type of training. 
Cosmeticians could be Provided under apprenticeship with a 
good related training in simple dermatology, chemistry, prepara- 
tion of cosmetics, and the like. This is now a licensed trade in 
many States and one in which commercialized schools are 
numerous. Other girls’ trades suitable for apprentice develop- 


ment are upholstery, drapery making, sewing, and perhaps 
bookbinding. : 


Co-operative Part-time Classes. Some educators consider 
that the problem of training on the job is solved by e 
Co-operative part-time programme under which a high schoo 
boy or girl Spends one half day in school and one half day 
On a job. Labour does not agree. Here, as in trade, school, 
the approach to the Job is that of a school boy, not a worker. 
In addition, the Co-operative classes have been used in some 

i chool boys and girls in jobs without a 
Oung people have been employed at routine 
ed no Opportunity for training. 


wage. Again, y 
jobs which offer 


most part to “diversified Part-time occupations,” a term used 
to describe a course in which girls and boys work in various 
industries under the direction of a “coordinator,” 


The report states that: 
: : . ‘ g d 
Apprenticeship, being organized systematic training for a0 


in a skilled occupation, the committee feels that this traiD- 
ing can be equally well accomplished by yarious methods. 
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The diversified part-time occupational programme, during 
the past two years, has met the requirements for apprentice 
training in many fields, It makes possible apprentice 


training in small communities as well as in large industrial 


centers.” 


The committee then proceeded to discuss the topic of pay 
while students are in training, as follows: 


Premises 


(a) The committee agrees that the term “apprentice” shall 
apply to any person 16 years of age or over who shall 
have entered into an agreement of more than three 
months duration whereby he is to receive from or 
through his employer, firm, or establishment, in 
consideration for his services in whole or in part, 
instruction in any trade, craft, occupation or business, 
and whereby the learning of such trade, craft, occupa- 
tion or business is the primary and essential part of 
the conditions thereof, and of the benefit to be 


derived therefrom. 


(b) Inasmuch as a trainee in th 
conditions set forth above, 
such trainee (should/may) be classified 

(c) The committee is in agreement that this programme 
does not presume any relationship between completion 
of apprenticeship and high school graduation. 

(d) The committee is in agreement that payment may be 


made in money, goods, oF training service. 


is programme meets the 
the committee agrees that 
as an apprentice. 


Conclusion 


All apprentices or trainees iD co-operative diversified occupa- 
tions programmes should, under normal conditions, receive 
monetary wage. Wage rates and methods of payment must 
be determined in each individual case by state and local 
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authorities in accordance with legal requirements and trade, 
craft, or occupational policies.® 


This definition of apprentice is entirely contrary to trade 
union standards. A training period of 240 hours is not an 
apprenticeship. The suggested voluntary apprenticeship bill 
which was drafted by a committee on which labour and 
employers had equal representation defined an apprentice as: 


++.+@ person at least 16 years of age who has entered into 
a written agreement, hereinafter called an apprentice agree- 
ment, with an employer, an association of employers, or a0 
organization of employees, which apprentice agreement 
provides for not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably conti- 
nuous employment for such person and for his participation 
in an approved programme of training through employment 


and through education in related and supplemental 
subjects.” 


The apprentice programme set up in this proposed bill has 
the full support of labour because it sets up adequate safe- 
guards for the apprentice and for the journeyman and assures 
adequate trade training with related school instruction. [9 
theory, the suggested bill carries the endorsement of vocational 
educators. In reality, vocational educators in some of the 
States continue to advocate that the entire control of appre® 
tices be placed within the vocational education division; that 
the labour and industry commodities be advisory only; and ie 
the hours required for an apprentice period be reduced. 


Proposals for Secondary School. Labour recognizes the: 
difficulty which the schools face in working out a curriculum 
adapted to the needs of all boys and girls of secondary school 
age. The entrance age to employment has steadily advance 
and it is generally acknowledged today that boys and gitls is 
not begin work until they are atleast 18 years of age. This 
means that the secondary school as well as the elementary 
school must provide for groups of varying capacities. Labout 
does not believe that this need can be met by giving so-called 
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s who do not fit into 
. Nor is labour 
the trades which 


trade training to all high school student 
the traditional college preparatory courses 
willing to accept the harmful effects upoo 


result from such a policy. 


The question will immediately be raised whether those boys 
who are manually minded can profitably study the regular 
high school subjects. In this question there seems to be 
involved a caste system. The poor student whose economic 
status is low is shunted into the trade classes. He cannot learn 
mathematics, but it may be that he will make a good brick+ 
layer. What becomes of the boy from 4 well-to-do family who 
does not do well in general high school subjects? What does 
the vocational guidance system decide todo with manually 
minded boys from such families? They are rarely to be found 


in the boilermaker classes. 


educational loss suffered by the boy 
hool course or the co-operative course 
n the attitude of labour. Labour 
vocational education in 
ducational opportunity. 
ade school boys as 

ing condoning 


The question of the 
who takes the trade sc 
is a vital consideration i 
certainly did not lend its support to 
order that its children s 
Labour might be dispose 


apprenticeship candidates if i D 
this system of which in essence it disapproves. A boy who 


takes the trade school course losses at least two years of high 
school time that should be devoted to general education. This 


is an unjustifiable waste of human material. Even if the trade 
the sacrifice of this school time 


training job was well done, : 
would not be justified. When the time is lost only to give him 
Jabour feels that this educational 


a mistraining in a trade, 
policy is doubly deplorable. 


All practical observers, both employers and experienced 
workers, agree that a boy with a general high school education 


isa better apprentice prospect than a trade school boy with 
a smattering of the trade. This is naturally so. The degree of 


judgement and quality of skill required in the skilled trades 
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‘connotes a well-developed individual with normal mental capa- 
‘city and a sound general education, The Navy Yards, which 
‘are giving the best apprentice training the country affords, do 
not reduce their hours of training because of time spent in 
trade school. A trade school graduate enters the apprentice 
course on the same basis as any other boy. 


A practical manual training programme, one which provides 
a knowledge of certain everyday principles of mechanics that 
care necessary for general use but are not vocational, is desirable 
for all boys, and for girls, too. They should be taught to 
operate a car, a typewriter, household equipment, etc.—in 
short, to be able to use those machines and tools which are a 
part of the everyday life. But labour and many employers 


object to the offering of a school trained handy-man as a 
mechanic, 


There are also some educators who believe that the trade 
‘school is not effective in training skilled workers and that 


strictly vocational education should not be given to high school 
‘boys and girls who are not employed. 


The Director of Vocational Education in Cleveland Public 
Schools, in addressing the Department of Vocational Education 
of the National Education Association in 1926, said: 


‘We have established in some cases all-day trade schools 
with the objective of substituting the school for training on 
the job. Honest research upon the part of those who have 
experimented with this form of training frequently reveals 
the fact that the diplomas issued have as little significance 
as the diploma and the blessing of the a 


high school insofar as actual trade 
‘concerned... , 


verage academic 
Placement is 


Ifwe would effectively train 4pprentices for efficient 
Service as skilled craftsmen in our 


; _ community, it is 
imperative, 
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A. That any programme set up for the training of 
workers in any one industry must have the thorough 
backing of those who will employ the product of that 
training. 


B. That the demand for training should be propagated 
from the trade end rather than from the office of the 
city vocational director. In other words, the school 
should not “peddle” vocational education, but should 
establish a training programme in response to the 
urgent demand of those in a position to guarantee 
continuity of employment for those receiving the 
training. We should work from the outside in, rather 
than from the inside out.?° 


The President of the Vocational Section of the National 
Education Association and City Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Portland, Oregon, has these interesting comments to 
make in a letter of February 18, 1937, to the President’s 
Committee: 


The educational agency responsible for the administration 
of vocational training programmes should work hand ip 
hand with employer-employee, advisory and coordinating 
agencies. This is fundamental if vocational education is to 
meet the training requirements of industry for skilled 
employees. It is highly probable that federal and state 
departments of labour should be given a larger place as 
advisory agencies to state and federal boards for vocational 
education.... 


Speed in production skills, can best be acquired on the 
job, though there are many skills and much technical infor- 
mation which can be provided in trade preparatory or trade 


extension Classes. ... 


There is no justification for trade training programmes 
unless they are properly controlled and acceptable to 
industry....In general, the advice of industry has not 
been sought or its needs understood by the administrator... 
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Skilled craftsmen and industrial employers rate the 
training values in these schools in terms of craftsmanship, 
from five to twenty-five per cent of a well trained journey-- 
man. 

The field for vocational education is therefore, largely 
that of apprenticeship and trade extension classes; the latter 
both for employed youth and adult workers.!! 


The manner in which one city has successfully met the- 


Problem of vocational education is described as follows: 


Salt Lake City has no trade or technical school, It has. 
been generally agreed in the city that such a school would 
Not meet the situation because of the youthfulness of the- 
high school graduates. Then, too, if disappointment is to 
be avoided, young people must be trained in numbers some-- 
what adjusted to employment opportunities in the trade 
area. It is difficult to restrict enrollment in the departments. 
ofa trade school. It was agreed, therefore, that a post-high, 


school programme of occupational adjustment should be: 
planned and started... . 


I. Purpose 


The work is planned to prepare high school graduates who 
are going directly into business and industry for success in 
their life’s work. Young people will not be given special 
training in any one field in indiscriminate numbers because 
only further failure results when more People are trained 
in any one line than can be employed in that line, The 
vocational educational programme therefore is planned in 
harmony with the demand for labour in the community. 


Il, Relation to Regular School Work 


The vocational training classes are administered 


the Evening High School programme, The 
only as the coordinators working with employers and 
organized labour call for training Classes, The regular 
ae high school fee is charged. Regular students in the 
ocational or Occupational work must either be high school 


as part of 
y are organized 
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graduates or beyond high school age. Others who are 
admitted must be recommended specially by the Depart- 
ment of Public Personnel. The courses in regular high 
school are considered a necessary background for occupa- 
tional placement.!* 


‘Future Craftsmen of America 


Vocational education activities among high schoo] students are 
not limited to the classroom. The “tight attitude” toward the 
employer and toward fellow workers, which the industrial arts 
teacher is advised to foster, is exemplified in the promotion of 
‘the organization known as Future Craftsmen of America. 


It is stated with authority by labour officials who have 
-studied this plan that it takes on the connotations and language 
of open shop employers. This organization is being actively 
promoted by many vocational teachers in the country, although 
-organized labour has protested against the set-up. 


The Future Craftsmen of America had its beginning in a 
nut and bolt club in a trade school in Oregon. A regional 
director of the United States Office of Education saw possibili- 
ties in the plan and was instrumental in extending it throughout 
that State, Later it began mysteriously to take on national 
character, and late in 1936 a national convention was held in 
Detroit, at which anti-labour employers furnished the entertain- 
ment and a good many of the inspirational addresses. Early in 
the organization plans for the Future Craftsmen, word was put 
out that the American Federation of Labour approved the 
organization, and ater it was definitely stated that John Frey 
had approved the plan. When Mr. Frey was advised of this 
and a copy of the constitution placed in his hands, his comment 
“was anything but favourable—closing with the following: 


Whoever informed you that “Mr. Frey looks with approval 
on the plan” must possess a lively imagination coupled with 
an unreliable memory. You are at liberty to quote me as 
saying that I no¢ only disapprove of the constitution, but 
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of any programme to organize the apprentices of the several 
crafts into a national organization or to approve any plan 
which would, in any manner, remove apprentices from the 
direct supervision of the respective craft unions,}8 


This barefaced attempt to draw apprentices away from 
ibeir natural labour affiliations into an employer-influenced 
national organization is considered at length in a letter from 
Henry Ohl, Jr., labour member of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, to George P. Hambrecht, President of the 
American Vocational Association: 


Owing to my inability to be present in San Antonio, [I want 
to take this occasion to express my deep concern about the 
development of the organization or proposed organization 
known as “The Future Craftsmen of America.” I presume 
this subject will come up for discussion. It is, in my opinion, 
of such importance that only stressing circumstances cause 
me to write instead of Personally presenting the views 
herein expressed to the American Vocational Association at 
the coming convention. 

Although there has been some talk of changes from 
the original draft, to which I objected when it first came to 
my notice, I have no knowledge of a revision that would 
make the plan acceptable. The Statement that labour’s 
objections had been met by omission or alteration is not 


Teassuring when the events leading up to the Detroit 
convention are considered. ... 


You have advised me that you had assurances from 
the organization committee that the apprentices are to be 
left out; also of some other changes, including the employer 
endowment feature. ... 

It was my intention to mak 
Plan, but delayed when I und 
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intention of the committee) of the contemplated organiza- 
tion is indicated by several of the outstanding “purposes” 
in the draft submitted to me: 


No. 5. To impress upon industrial youth the relation 
of the craft of each of the whole pattern of industrial 
life and the importance of that relationship to the 
economic, social and moral welfare of the country. 


No. 10. To advance the cause of trade and indus- 
trial education and apprentice legislation. 


No. 13. In general to assist the apprentice in 
acquiring as high a standard as possible in respect to 
the following: Accuracy, thoroughness, judgement,. 
quality of workmanship, speed, loyalty, and personal 
and working relationships. 


An organization created on the basis of an outline as the 
foregoing, in my opinion, is futile for the future good of 
America’s youth, This initial outline does not appear to 
have been dictated from a knowledge of labour’s historical. 
struggle. 


We should bear in mind that until the advent of the 
vocational school organized labour was the only agency 
that concerned itself with both the development of youth 
into competent journeymanship and their future economic 
welfare. In fact, competent craftsmanship has always been 
one of the primary objects of the labour union all through 
the ages. The labour movement has another objective, at 
least quite as important as that of giving supplementary 
instruction to practical experience on the job; namely, 
preparing youth for the inevitable hazards and pitfalls when 
they enter industry. The latter phase in the education of 
our young people has not been included in the curriculum 
of the vocational school. It is still a function of the labour 
union... This type of education must not be entrusted to 
unsympathetic agencies m0F placed into incompetent 
hands.... 
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The matter of “speed” as one of the primary objects 
of vocational schools was fought out two decades ago... 


we did not accept “speed in production” as a primary object 
of vocational education... . 


Here is one place, in my opinion, where a limitation 
must be placed on employers’ participation; namely, ... 
what constitutes proper “personal and working relation- 
ships”; of determining the type of “relationship to the 
economic, social and moral welfare of the country”; or to 
draft legislation for that purpose, or to decide what consti- 


tutes “loyalty” and to whom and when such loyalty shall 
be shown. ... 


Is it significant that they [employers] displayed such 
deep interest in the future craftsmen when they are so 
overtly antagonistic to present craftsmen? 


Organized Labour, to my knowledge, had no voice in 
the discussions of the objects or consequences of the orga- 
nization, nor in shaping the Plan. I am not at all certain 
that a nation-wide organization can be established with a 
satisfactory programme unless its Nation-wide sponsorship 
is agreed on a policy and understands its possible effects... 


I regret exceedingly that developments require a display 
of disagreement; but an organization of young people seek- 
ing guidance to avoid the dangers confronting them when 
entering the portals of industry not alto 


, t gether congenial to 
economic serenity and security, 


nomic y is a serious matter. It is not 
an imaginary vision. It comes within the scope of Orga- 


nized Labour’s traditional functions from which we cannot 


readily be divorced. We do not surrender this inborn 
interest... .2* ra 


Vocational Education in Industrial Plants 


Plant training as carried on in several States has been a strange 
development in vocational education. It Parallels the trends 
toward migration and decentralization of industry that have 
been going on for several years. 
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Workers are trained for the new or migrating industries in 
plant-training programmes conducted under public supervision 
and control. In several of the least industrialized States, 
chambers of commerce, power companies, agentes of railroads, 
and real estate interests have sought to stimulate the movement 
of industries from older industrial communities to their own. 
Special inducements have been offered in the way of tax 
exemption for given periods, factory buildings as gifts or 
financed by city bonds or public contributions, the assumption 
of responsibility for pay rolls by local agencies for limited 
periods of adjustment, and a supply of workers trained for the 
factory at public expense. 


Training in such plant programmes under Smith-Hughes 
funds were characterized by anti-social practices. Workers were 
trained on production without pay for six to twelve weeks and 
then transferred to the pay roll at beginners’ wages. Goods 
produced under the auspices of the public school vocational 
education system and without the payment of wages were sold 
on the open market. [ostruction consisted of the repetitious 
performance of a single operation for the purpose of securing 
speed in production. Superintendents or foremen, whose qualifi- 
cations did not correspond to those set forth in the various 
State certification systems for vocational education teachers, 
were appointed as instructors and paid at public expense. 
Persons employed as instructors served also as foremen on 
production, Public schools rented quarters in which to train 
workers for particular plants. Schools were responsible for 
marketing the production of training programmes, ~ 


The lack of comprehension of the difference between voca- 
tional education and spzeding up production resulted in pro- 
grammes which disregarded the development of workers. The 
lack of knowledge of school officials about industrial organiza- 
tion, particularly as it relates to legitimate charges against cost 
of production, such as plant investment, taxation, labour 
training cost, and the like, was traded upon by groups 
Promoting industrial migration. 
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The purposes of industries in seeking new locations, 
although seldom inquired into by educational authorities 
before setting up training programmes, cover the familiar range 
of labour difficulties—the desire to esCape higher taxes, the 
disadvantage of Prison operation since the passage of the 
Cooper-Hawes bill, bankruptcy status in the original location, 
as well as the desire for an abundant supply of cheap and un- 
Organized labour. It has been Possible under plant-training 
Programmes for an employer, with a strike on his hands 
because of a demand for higher wages, to open up his plant 
in another locality by transporting a small number of workers 
skilled in his processes, and having these workers certified as 
teachers in the new locale and workers recruited and installed as 
student employees without wages, 


This whole question of migrating and decentralizing indus- 
tries and the social implications inherent therein has apparently 
never been explored by the educational authorities, They have 
been satisfied to set up their training programmes on the mere 
request of the industry, They have sometimes co-operated with 
the campaign of the local agencies to induce industries to move 
in or to expand by opening up an additional plant in their 
locality, They have failed to see the educational anomaly of 
classifying as vocational training a mere Process of acquiring 
speed on a routine Performance in the factory, in which profi- 
ciency can be attained in afew weeks. They have been willing 
to relieve industry of the necessity for bargaining with their 
employees in one community by supplying them with a fresh 


Source of labour in a new community. Under these plant- 
training schemes foremen become teachers Overnight, 


and instruction to the employed 
become a proficient Producer in the 
To do this efficiently, it is usua 
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training be given on the job under actual working 
conditions.... 

The State Department... will assist in the organiza- 
tion of plant-training classes for employed workers when 
Tequested to do so by industry through local school 
authorities... . 

These classes are organized for those who have entered 
the industry or those who are about to be employed and 
can profit by the training. ... 

The length of course will depend entirely on the time 
required to learn the job. This may vary from a few weeks 
to several years. ... 

The superintendent of schools consults with the 
industry regarding the selection of supervisors and instruc- 
tors who, as masters of the trade, will command the respect 
of the men in the industry... . 


[Instructors certificates are] issued by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at the request of the local 
Superintendent. 


[Such certificates] may be renewed upon the request of 
the local district or county superintendent of schools.!® 


One State, Ohio, bas a plant-training programme all its 
Own. It has received very little publicity and appears to be 
Operated on a secretive and let-us-alone basis. No migrating or 
expanding industries are involved in this State programme, but 
the representatives of the State Department of Vocational 
Education have gone out into very small communities, one- 
industry towns of one to three thousand population, and put in 
So-called plant-training programmes. These programmes are for 
the most part nothing but intensification of speed-up, efficiency, 
and incentive methods, Following the plant-training ritual, the 
foreman is designated as an instructor. Smith-Hughes money 
is used on the usual contribution basis. 


The employers are delighted with the plan and are quoted 
as saying that they would never have thought of it themselves. 
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-if it had not been suggested by the representative of the State 
department of vocational education. 


There is no employee representation of any kind on plant- 
training advisory committees in this State, if such advisory 
committees exist. Organized labour seems to know little or 
nothing about this programme in specific detail. The reports 
indicate that the communities in which these programmes are 
going on are similarly in the dark as to what it is all about and 
“probably even the workers in the plant are not aware that any 
social complications are involved in the training programmes. 
The position of the vocational education authorities appears to 
be that since industry is satisfied no one else need be concerned. 


The Office of Education made a study of the 
“Ohio and gave ita complete bill of health. It c 
requirements of the Smith-Hughes Law, 
and the State was to be congratulated u 


Programme in 
onforms to the 
according to its report, 
Pon its success,}6 


The Ohio State Supervisor of Trades and industries, in 
November 1934, wrote: 
Employee and apprentice vocational training programmes 
in our smaller centers are conducted directly in the indus- 
trial plants for those in actual employment. .. the industry, 
co-operating with the public school System, provides the use 
of the plant equipment, furnishes space for the related- 
subject classrooms and supplies the light, beat and materials 
+++ skilled workmen within the Plant organization are 
trained to be instructors, employed by the local board of 
education, Properly certificated by the State .. 


Scores of industrie 
munities, . 


s in scores of the smaller com- 
- have unqualifiedly endorsed the plan.}7 


Labour Representation on 


: Advisory Boards of Vocational 
Educational Institutions 


The simple justice and, in fact, 


; the expediency of affording 
~organized labour proper represent: 


ation on vocational school 
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advisory boards does not often seem to recommend itself to 

those in charge of vocational education. Most of the evils- 
complained of under the system might be readily corrected or 

might never have occurred if labour’s knowledge of the- 
industrial scene and its common sense approach to these ques- 

tions had been utilized in the development of vocational educa- 

tion. The healthy skepticism of the secretary of one Building- 
Trades Council might, to everyone's advantage, be set off against 
the optimism of the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 1h 
the plant manager of the rolling mill regards anything less than 

200 men at the gate in response to an ad for one tinsmith as a 

labour shortage, why not offset this with the dull but relevant 
report of the secretary of the Sheet Metal Workers Union that- 
20 per cent of the membership cannot find employment. 


Checks and balances might work in vocational education as. 
well as in our political system. This is to put the claim of” 
labour for representation on no higher a plane than that of” 
caution and usefulness. The genuine concern of organized 
labour for educational extension warrants the fullest utilization 
of its facilities by any educational system, particularly the- 
vocational. Yet vocational educators in many communities are 
narrow-minded foes of the organization of labour. ‘The com- 
pany union approves,” says one State director of vocational’ 
education, when questioned as to labour attitude in connection 
with one of his plant-training programmes, “why consult the- 
Federation of Labour.” 


Labour, itself, is not blameless in the matter, for it has 
tended to isolate itself from vocational education efforts because 
of the system’s anti-labour practices. But the appointment of 
One labour member, selected by educational authorities them- 
Selves, on an advisory committee which never meets, is not 
organized labour’s idea of participation. The attitude of voca- 
tional education authorities, ranging from toleration of labour 
Organizations to outright sub-servience to the domination of 


employers, must be changed. 
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When organized labour advocates labour representation on 
advisory boards, it means advisory boards which really advise 
and labour representatives who really represent. When they 
say adequate labour representation, they mean equal represen- 
tation, man for man, with other and divergent interests. They 
mean representation from the local communities right up to the 
top of the system. They mean representatives who are selected 
by organized labour and who have a mandated responsibility 
to represent labour and to account for their stewardship. 


Recommendations 


To bring the system of vocational education more nearly into 


conformity with good employment practice, the following 
‘recommendations are made: 


1. That all high school time be devoted to general and 
academic subjects and that strictly vocational training 
be given after the boy or girl has entered industry, and 


that this training be closely allied to the vocational 
needs of that industry. 


2, That all pre-employment training for a specific trade 
be gradually eliminated. 


3, That students receive an adequate instruction in 
industrial organization, collective bargaining, and 
standards as to wages, hours, and labour conditions 
affecting their industry, as well as general social and 
economic problems as part of their trade training. 


That no contracting of work, outside employment, or 


Production work within the school be engaged in by 
any trade school students, 


That sufficient funds for providing the related school 
training of apprentices employed in industry under 
apprentice agreements be provided and that such funds 
be earmarked for the related Schooling of apprentices. 


That jobs requiring only a few weeks training shall not 
be considered as subject to Vocational training. 
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7. That the system designated as plant training be modi- 
fied in every State to conform strictly to the standards 
set up for such training by what is known as tbe 
Advisory Committee of Nine.” 


8. That trade extension classes be provided only for 
those whose daily occupation is in the trades for which 
training is given. 


9, That Federal funds shall not be granted to any State 
where labour does not have equal representation on all 
vocational boards, local and State. 


The recommendations contained in this memorandum, 
while specific, will require enforcement and administration of 
a particularly understanding character. To insure such 
administration, which will involve not only questions of fact, 
but also. questions of interpretation, some appropriate 
machinery should be devised, by legislation if necessary, where- 
by the Federal Department of Labour and State departments 
of labour will be authorized to handle those aspects of voca- 
tional education which relate to labour practices and standards. 
Such a system would provide the essential knowledge of 
industry, of sound labour practices, and of the specialized 
technique of modern Jabour relationships which is now lacking 
in vocational education. 


’ Such an arrangement would be an important factor in 
Tebuilding the confidence of labour in vocational education 
and in generating a renewed spirit of co-operation therewith. 
It is a necessary first step in reassuring labour that vital employ- 
ment relationships and other policies affecting labour will be 
Teviewed by a Government authority which is competent, 
informed, and trustworthy, Dot only in purpose but in method. 


Summary 
From the inception of the movement for Federal aid to voca- 


tional education, the Americad Federation of Labour gave its 
support to the programme. The Federation was aroused to 
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active support of Federal aid in this field primarily because it 
was intensely interested in the extension of all educational 
opportunity, and also because it was concerned about the 
questionable methods of private or commercial schemes for 
industrial and vocational education. Organized labour furnished 
leadership in legislative activity and brought its influence in 
Congress to bear on the subject, thus helping to pass the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 


Once the law was safely on the statute books, however, the 
vocational education programme began to grow away from 
the original conception. It maintained little or no contact with 
the labour movement, adopted policies which were detrimentat 
to the interests of labour, and directed its activities into 
channels which showed little regard for the public interests 
necessarily involved in a programme for industrial training. 
The depression heightened the effect of all these errors of 
policy, and, beginning about 1934, the dissatisfaction of 
organized labour, and of liberal opinion generally, resulted in 


outright conflict with the interests in charge of vocational 
education. 


During these intervening years, there had been much 
complaint about recruiting policies, considerable objection to 
the overemphasis on vocational training for high school boys 
and girls, criticism of inadequate preparation for the skilled 
trades, charges of over-susceptibility to employer propaganda, 
and bitter protest against the isolation of the system from. 
labour participation and counsel. In some States the situation 
was worse than in others, but even in the best of them students 
were enrolled in trade classes without sufficient consideration 
of replacement needs, school-boy competition with adult trades- 
men was permitted, boys were set to work at extremely low 
wages under the pretext of Providing them with practical 
training, and a cheap labour Psychology was developed, both 
in the minds of the boys and of the employers, 
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The plant-training episodes of the depression period are 
well known. In some States they were so vicious as to be self- 
condemned as soon as they were brought to public attention. 
They were set up with entire disregard of the social factors 
involved and were used by fugitive employers running away 
from labour markets where sound standards had beer 
established, by bankrupt employers deserting their creditors 
and employees, and by contractors for prison labour who had 
been driven out of penal institutions by legislation. The: 
production of unpaid “‘students” was sold in the open market, 
foremen became “teachers” paid from public funds, and 
speed-up methods became “vocational education.” 


Despite large appropriations of Federal funds to the States: 
as grants-in-aid of vocational education, it was mext to 
impossible in some localities to obtain the necessary allied, 
schooling for apprentices employed in trade and industry. 
Many unions and employers were compelled to set up their- 
own schools in order to give their apprentices technical 
instruction. 


Perhaps more objectionable and insidious than any of its 
more tangible abuses has been the anti-unjon habits of thought 
Prevalent in vocational education. This sentiment has been 
subtle, but pervading. The freezing out of labour participation 
and of advisory councils has been only one phase of this 
Process, The ascendancy of anti-union business interests has 
been painfully obvious, and union men who became teachers 
in the trade schools have sometimes found it politic to drop- 
their cards, Not all of the anti-union slant has been deliberate. 
It is perhaps rooted as much in ignorance of labour objectives. 
as in conscious opposition to them, but it has contributed to- 
the present-day dissatisfaction of the labour movement with 
the system of vocational education in the public schools. 


Social and economic questions of the gravest importance 
to the welfare of young entrants into industry have been 
ignored in the curriculum. However much the question of 
the rights of workers to organize and to bargain collectively maf 
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be discussed in industry, in the newspapers, in legislative halls, 
and in the public forum, most of the classrooms providing 
industrial education ignore the issue. The epitome of this long- 
continued attitude of hostility and negation is found in the 
organization of the Future Craftsmen of America, under the 
auspices of vocational educators and with the benediction of 
employers, but without the approval of organized labour. 


If this 20-year history of vocational education bas proved 
anything, it is that the important questions of labour standards 
here involved cannot be left entirely to educators who fail to 
recognize positive evils when they See them, or, when seeing 
them, are too timid to correct them. 


The recommendations as to future conduct and policy in 
the administration of vocational education provide for defer- 
ting specific vocational education until the boy or girl has 
entered employment; for the elimination of abuses in plant 
training, outside contracting, and school-boy employment; for 
eliminating the use of vocational education to provide a 
reservoir of labour, whether among school boys and girls or 
adult unemployed, to undercut wages and to lower labour 
standards; for the establishment of an approved apprentice- 
training programme in State departments of labour with 
related instruction furnished by the schools; for a better selec- 
tion of vocational teachers; and for the refusal of Federal 
funds to States where labour does not have representation on 
all boards supervising vocational education. 


The enforcement of sound labour policies within the voca- 
tional education programme, with good logic, should repose 
in the United States Department of Labour. Appropriate 
machinery should be devised whereby the Secretary of Labour 
may promulgate and enforce regulations for vocational 
education in that area which impinges on the labour field. This 
would relieve the Office of Education of the complications 
incident to operation in a field outside its province, and would 
provide supervision over the vital policies related to labour 
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standards and considerations by an informed agency of govern- 
ment. The confidence thus engendered would contribute vastly 
to the regeneration of the system of vocational education in 
public esteem. 
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Some Conclusions 


The major findings and conclusions regarding the federally 
reimbursed programme of vocational education are summarized 
very briefly in this final chapter. The reader is referred to the 
preceding chapters of this study for supporting details and for 
the less important findings and conclusions. 


This study undertakes to survey ina fairly broad way the 
-plan of organization for the federally reimbursed programme 
of vocational education, the outcomes of this service, the needs 
of the country for occupational preparation, and the manner in 
which those needs may best be met. The study of vocational 
education was conceived, not primarily as research to discover 
new information, but rather as an attempt to collect and 
interpret existing information and the opinions and attitudes 
of those who have close personal knowledge of the operation 
of the programme. 


Vocational education is a very inclusive term and, viewed 
‘broadly, may cover all those experiences whereby an individual 
learns to carry on successfully any useful occupation. The 
secondary schools for many centuries have furnished the 
necessary basic education for the professions, but it is only in 
telatively recent times that the schools have begun to offer 
Preparation for non-professional types of occupations. 
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The Organization and Administration of the Federally 
Reimbursed Programme of Vocational Education 


1. The Federal Government of the United States has long 
manifested an interest in education, and from the beginning 
of its history has supplied grants of lands or money for 
various educational purposes. The policy of making Federal 
grants specifically designated for vocational education was 
introduced by the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Since that time 
the Federal Government has greatly increased the amount of 
support provided for vocational education. The George-Deen 
Act, passed in 1936, more than doubled the amount previously 
authorized for vocational education. The acts now in force 
authorize a total annual appropriation of approximately 
$22,335,000 for distribution to the States and other areas and 
for administrative expenses in the Federal agency. 


2. The Smith-Hughes Act established the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education as an independent agency for the admi- 
nistration of the grants. In 1933 the administrative duties of 
the Federal Board were transferred to the United States Office 
of Education, The Federal Board for Vocational Education is 
not now well constituted for the services of advice and 


inter-departmental coordination needed by the Office of 
Education. 


3. The staff in the Federal office for vocational education 
has carried on its duties zealously, but the members have tended 
to become immersed in routine activities and to neglect some 
of the broader aspects of the service. There is now urgent 
need for the introduction of new staff members of a somewhat 
different type from the majority of the present personnel. 


4. The original conception of the plan for Federally reim- 
bursed vocational education was that ofa co-operative pro- 
gramme operated under the joint support and control of State 
and Federal agencies, In practice the Federal controls have 
been so administered as to shape very definitely the nature of 
vocational education in the States. The federally supported. 
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programme has to a considerable extent become a federally 
dictated programme in many States. 


5. One of the principal responsibilities laid on the Federal 
agency by the Smith-Hughes Act’ was the conduct of studies 
and investigations. During the past 20 years many valuable 
publications have appeared containing instructional and. admi- 
nistrative aids, but evaluative research pertaining to the 
programme has been almost entirely lacking. 


6. Stability in Federal policies is desirable in any programme 
carried on in co-operation with the States. The plan of pro- 
viding support through annual appropriations may at times be 
disturbing to the stability of the programme. 


7. The programme of vocational education affects the inter- 
ests served by a number of other Federal agencies, particularly 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labour and Commerce. 
Arrangements for coordination of the programme of vocational 
education with the interests of other Federal agencies are at 
present unsatisfactory and should be improved. The policy of 
lodging Federal administrative responsibility for the programme 
in the Office of Education should be continued. 


8. Sound plans for Federal-State relationships in any co~ 
operative programme of educational service should Jeave the 
major administrative responsibility to the States. The functions 
that are appropriate to the Federal Government are the 
making of audits, the requiring of reports, co-operation in 
planning, and supervision of labour standards. Other elements 
of contro} should be strictly avoided in the Federal organiza~ 
tion. The present telationsnip between the States and the 
Federal Government in the programme of vocational education 
should be revised to accord with these principles. 


9. Within the States and local communities vocational 
education should be set up a8 29 integral part of the regula ° 
school system. The creation of a dual system of schools shoul” 
be carefully avoided. 
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10, Institutions that prenare teachers for vocational subjects 
‘should have the same relationship to State authorities as they 
dave in the case of the preparation of teachers of other subjects. 


The Federal agency should exert no control over the preparation 
of teachers, 


Financing the Federally Reimbursed Programme 


11. In the year ended June 30, 1937, the latest year for 
which data are available, the total expenditure of Federal funds 
for vocational education was $10,013,669. State and local 
funds were used to the amount of $26,385,616. The grand 


‘total expenditure for the federally aided Programme was 
$36,399,285. 


12, The Federal funds for vocational education are made 
available only on the basis of matching by State or local funds 
or both. In practice the States have far exceeded the minimum 
Tequirements for matching, and have supplied from two to three 
dollars for each dollar of Federal funds, but this average over- 
‘matching has been largely due to heavy Over-matching in a few 
States, Matching tends to increase educational inequalities, for 
only the abler communities can readily Provide the funds for 


‘matching. For this important reason matching of Federal funds 
is undesirable, 


13. The Federal 
of instruction, name} 
industries, distributi 


grants are earmarked for particular fields 
Y agriculture, home economics, trades and 


14, The Federal funds for vy 
buted to the States on the basis 
classified groups. There are nu 
of distribution now in use, 


Ocational education are distri- 
of population ratios in certain 
merous objections to the bases 
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Evaluation of the Federally Reimbursed Programme of 
Vocational Education 


15. The federally aided programme of vocational education 
has increased the number of pupils enrolled in such subjects. 
‘Opportunities have been increased notably at the adult level. 


16. Excellent work has been done in the development of 
instructional materials for vocational education under the 
auspices of the federally aided programme. The housing and 
equipment of schools have been improved. Educational planning 
has been encouraged. Educators generally have been induced 
to take a favourable attitude toward the inclusion of 
‘opportunities for vocational preparation in the curriculum. 


17. In many respects the general operation of the pro- 
‘gramme of vocational education is unsatisfactory. A few of the 
important points of adverse criticism are: 


(a) A limited concept of vocational education has been 
promoted; 

(b) in some of the financially less able communities funds 
have been diverted from general education; 

(c) the creation of a dual school system has been encour- 
aged; 

(d) the difficulties of administering local schools have been 
increased; 

(e) an attitude of separateness has developed among those 
in the field of vocational education; 

(f) guidance and placement services have been inadequately 
provided; and 

(g) the reporting of information concerning the programme 
has been inadequate. 


18. The programme in home economics has in general been 
Operated in a relatively satisfactory manner. Close co-operation 
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between home and school has been fostered by the home 
Projects. The curriculum of homemaking education has been 
broadened to include much content of a social nature. 


19. For the most part the teaching in vocational agriculture 
has been of high quality. A new and enriched curriculum is 
slowly emerging and the emphasis is being shifted from the 
manipulative skills and problems of production to problems of 
an economic and managerial nature. The development of a 
national organization of pupils in vocational agriculture, the 
Future Farmers of America, has been of doubtful wisdom. 


20. The programme in trades and industries has given rise 
to more complaints than any of the other fields. The instruc- 
tion in trades and industries for out-of-school youth and for 
adults has on the whole been relatively satisfactory, as has also 
the limited programme for Preparing girls and women for 
industrial vocations. The criticisms have centered chiefly on the 
programme for young full-time and Part-time secondary school 
pupils. The chief difficulty has been that in large numbers of 
schools the programme has been developed and carried on 
without sufficient regard to the best interests of the group of 
Present and future workers. Enrollment has been permitted 
without consideration of the potential demand for new workers 
in the trade for which training is given. Those in charge of the 
work have often neglected to take advantage of the counsel of 
interested social groups, such as organized labour, in the 
development of policies and procedures. 


21. The Federal programme for vocational education has 
resulted in improvement in the qualifications of teachers of 
such subjects, but there has been an inadequate supply of well- 
Qualified teachers. Funds specified in the Smith-Hughes Act 
for the training of teachers have been diverted to administrative 
services in State departments of education by the device of 
classifying supervision as in-service training. 
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The Needs for Vocational Education 


22. The best interests of society demand that every indivi- 
dual be equipped for some occupation so that he may contri- 
bute effectively to the satisfaction of human wants. The public 
school has proved to be an effective agency for occupational 
preparation. Much of the preparation, however, must ip any 
case be given on the job rather than in the school. Apprentice- 
ship should be encouraged as a method of vocational 
education. 


23. Three types of school programmes seem to be effective 
in vocational education: 


(a) The all-day school; 


(b) the co-operative type programme, in which school work 
is combined with vocational experience in part-time 
employment; and 


(c) part-time and evening classes. 


Special precautions need to be taken to protect pupils from 
exploitation, particularly in co-operative-type programmes. 


24. There is need for an occupational outlook service to 
provide information on @ national, State, and local basis 
regarding the number of recruits required annually in each of 
the major occupational fields, and the number in training for 
each occupation. 


25. Vocational education should immediately precede 
entrance upon the occupation, Under modern conditions this 
principle precludes the offering of specialized vocational courses 
in the junior bigh school period, although exploratory courses 
may well be provided in the junior high school. Much of 
vocational education should be restricted to the later years of 
the secondary school and the junior college. Arrangements 
must be made for the vocational education of pupils of all 
levels of ability above the minimum required for self-support. 
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A special problem is the provision of vocational education for 
young people in rural areas who will later migrate to cities. 


26. Six principles are suggested for selecting the occupations 
“for which training of a pre-entry type should be offered in the 
schools: 


(a) A certain amount of intellectual content should be 
involved; 


(b) the training should have general applicability to a 
variety of occupations; 


(c) employment should be available on the completion of 
training; 


(d) the time allowed should be sufficient for attaining a 
satisfactory degree of competence; 
(e) the occupation should be socially desirable; and 


(f) the number of Pupils should be sufficient to permit an 
economical grouping for instructional purposes. 


On the basis of these criteria the following occupational 
fields seem to be desirable for inclusion in the school 
“programme: 


(a) Agriculture; 
(b) homemaking; 
(c) certain Phases of trades and industries; 


(d) office occupations; and 


(e) distributive occupations. 
On an experimental basis some of the specialized public 


Service occupations might be considered for inclusion in the 
school programme, 
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27. The service of the schools in supplying vocational 
education for occupations of the trade and industrial type 
shon!d be chiefly to cultivate in the pupils a broad range of 
basic abilities of value in a whole related family of occupations. 
The training that is given in vocational education should 
include instruction with reference to the social and economic 
situation into which the worker must fit and the legal provisions 
governing his employment. 


28. A sound programme of vocational education must 
include not only training, but guidance and placement. Schools 
furnishing vocational education should provide adequately for 
the guidance of pupils, and should co-operate closely with 
Public employment offices in the initial placement and adjust- 
ment of those leaving the full-time school. 


29. Data now available do not permit an accurate estimate- 
of the total amount of funds needed for a sound and complete- 
Programme of vocational education. It seems clear, however, 
that the amount now provided is far from sufficient to maintain: 
a suitable programme. 


30. The Federal Government must take a vital interest in» 
the development of sound programmes of vocational prepara- 
tion. The Federal Government is justified not only in furnishing- 
temporary stimulation to such development in the public 
schools, but also in undertaking the actual support of voca- 
tional education on an extensive basis. Increased Federal funds- 
for the support of vocational education cannot be effectively 
utilized without a relaxation of the existing Federal restrictions 


On the programme. 


31. Federal appropriations for vocational education should 
Dot be increased until there has been a relatively generous 
Provision of funds for general education. The greatest advan- 
ces in vocational education in the long rup will come through 
relatively large Federal grants for general, unrestricted educa- 
tional purposes rather than through grants specifically limited 
to vocational subjects. Designation of grants for vocational 
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education could well be discontinued as soon as there is an 
adequate Federal appropriation for general, unspecified 
educational purposes, If designation of funds for vocational 
education is continued, the legislation should define this type 
of service broadly. Guidance and co-operative placement services 
should be included, and instruction at the junior college and 
adult levels should be Particularly encouraged. 


APPENDIX 


Major Federal Legislation for 
Vocational Education Grants to 
States as of January 1, 1938 


The Smith-Hughes Act? 


An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; 
to provide for co-operation with the States in the promotion of 
such education in agriculture and the trades and industries; to 
provide for co-operation with the States in the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditure. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. That there 
is hereby annually appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sums provided in 
sections two, three, and four of this Act, to be paid to the 
respective States for the purpose of co-operating with the States 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of 
agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects, and in the preparation of teachers of 
agricultural, trade, industrial, and home economics subjects; 
andthe sum provided for in section seven for the use of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for the administration 
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of this Act and for the purpose of making studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports to aid in the organization and conduct of 
vocational education, which sums shall be expended as berein- 
after provided 


Sec. 2. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects there is hereby appropriated for the use 
of the States, subject to the provisions of this Act, for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $750,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $1,250,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two, the sum of $1,500,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of 
$750,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen: 
hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $2,000,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, 
the sum of $2,500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-six, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States 
in the proportion which their rural Population bears to the 
total rural population in the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last preceding United 
States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any 
State shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any 
fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, nor less than 
$10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter, and there is hereby 
appropriated the following sums, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, which shall be used for the Purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment to the States provided for in this section: 
For the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, the sum of $48,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $34,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
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twenty, the sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $18,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two, the sum of $14,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of 
$11,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteem 
hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $9,000; for the fiscal year: 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, the 
sum of $34,000; and annually thereafter the sum of $27,000. 


Sec. 3. That for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in paying the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects there is hereby appropriated for the use 
of the States, for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of 
$750,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty, the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the 
sum of $1,250,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and ‘twenty-two, the sum of $1,500,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-three, the sum of $1,750,000; for the fiscal year ending 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-four, the sum of 
$2,000,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five, the sum of $2,500,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-six, 
the sum of $3,000,000; and annually thereafter the sum of 
$3,000,000. Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the 
Proportion which their urban population bears to the total 
urban population in the United States, not including outlying 
Possessions, according to the last preceding United States 
census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any State 
shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year 
prior to and including the fiscal year ending June thritieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three, no less than $10,000 for 
any fiscal year thereafter, and there is hereby appropriated the 
following sums, or so much thereof as may be needed, which 
Shall be used for the purpose of providing the minimum 
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allotment to the States provided for in this section: For the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, 
the sum of $66,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $46,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $34,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, the sum of $28,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
two, the sum of $25,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-three, the sum of 
$22,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four, the sum of $19,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-five, 
the sum of $56,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-six, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of $50,000. 


That not more than twenty per centum of the money 
appropriated under this Act for the payment of salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects, for 


any year, shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of home 
economics subjects. 


Sec, 4, That for the purpose of co-operating with the States 
im preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects and teachers of trade and industrial and home 
economics subjects there is hereby appropriated for the use of 
the States for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteeD 
hundred and eighteen, the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal yeat 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the su 
of $700,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteeD 
hundred and twenty, the sum of $900,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall 
be allotted to the States in the proportion which their popula- 
tion bears to the total population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to 
any State shall be not less than a minimum of $5,000 for any 
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‘fiscal year prior to and including the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, nor less than 
$10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter. And there is hereby 
appropriated the following sums, or sO much thereof as may be 
needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the 
minimum allotment provided for in this section: For the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eighteen, the 
sum of $46,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $32,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
the sum of $24,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and annually thereafter, the 
-sum of $90,000. 


Sec. 5. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropria- 
‘tions provided for in sections two, three, and four of this Act, 
any State shall, through the legislative authority thereof, accept 
the provisions of this Act and designate or create a State board, 
consisting of not less than three members, and having all 
necessary power to cooperate, as herein provided, with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administration 
of the provisions of this Act. The State board of education, or 
other board having charge of the administration of public 
-education in the State, or any State board having charge of the 
administration of any kind of vocational education in the State 
‘may, if the State so elect, be designated as the State board, for 
the purposes of this Act. 


In any State the legislature of which does not meet in nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, if the governor of that State, so far as 
he is authorized to do so, shall accept the provisions of this Act 
and designate or create a State board of not less than three 
members to act in co-operation with the Federal Board for 
“Vocational Education, the Federal board shall recognize such 
local board for the purposes of this Act until the legislature of 
such State meets in due course and has been in session sj 
days. ay 
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Any State may accept the benefits of any one or more of the 
respective funds herein appropriated, and it may defer the accept- 
ance of the benefits of any one or more of such funds, and shall’ 
be required to meet only the conditions relative to the fund or 
funds the benefits of which it has accepted: Provided, That after 
June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, no State shall: 
receive any appropriation for salaries of teachers, supervisors,. 
or directors of agricultural subjects until it shall have taken 
advantage of at least the minimum amount appropriated for the 
training of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural: 
subjects, as provided for in this Act, and that after said date no 
State shall receive any appropriation for the salaries of teachers. 
of trade, home economics, and industrial subjects until it shall 
have taken advantage of at least the minimum amount appro- 
priated for the training of teachers of trade, home economics,. 
and industrial subjects, as provided for in this Act. 


Sec. 6.2 That a Federal Board for Vocational Education is 
hereby created, to consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, the: 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labour, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and three citizens of the 
United States to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. One of said three citizens 
shall be a representative of the manufacturing and commercial 
interests, one a representative of the agricultural interests, and 
One a representative of labour. The board shall elect annually 
one of its members as chairman. In the first instance, one of the 
citizen members shall be appointed for one year, one for two 
years, and one for three years, and thereafter for three years 
each. The members of the board other than the members of the 


Cabinet and the United States Commissioner of Education shall 
receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. 


The board shall have power to co-operate with State boards. 
in catrying out the provisions of this Act. It shall be the duty 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education to make, or 
cause to have made studies, investigations, and reports, with 
particular reference to their use in aiding the States in the 
establishment of vocational schools and classes and in giving. 
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instruction in agriculture, trades and industries, commerce and 
commercial pursuits, and home economics. Such studies, inves- 
tigations, and reports shall include agriculture and agricultural 
Processes and requirements upon agricultural workers; trades, 
industries, and apprenticeships, trade and industrial requirements 
upon industrial workers, and classification of industrial 
Processes and pursuits; commerce and commercial pursuits and 
Tequirements upon commercial workers; home management, 
domestic science, and the study of related facts and principles; 
and problems of administration of vocational schools and of 
courses of study and instruction in vocational subjects. 


When the board deems it advisable such studies, investiga- 
‘tions, and reports concerning agriculture, for the purposes of 
agricultural education, may be made in co-operation with or 
through the Department of Agriculture; such studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports concerning trades and industries, for the 
purposes of trade and industrial education, may be made in 
co-operation with or through the Department of Labour; such 
studies, investigations, and reports concerning commerce and 
commercial pursuits, for the purposes of commercial education, 
may be made in co-operation with or through the Department 
of Commerce; such studies, investigations, and reports concern- 
ing the administration of vocational schools, courses of study 
and instruction in vocational subjects, may be made in 


_ CO-operation with or through the Bureau of Education. 


The Commissioner of Education may make such recom- 
mendations to the board relative to the administration of this 
Act as he may from time to time deem advisable. It shall be the 
duty of the chairman of the board to carry out the rules, regula- 
tions, and decisions which the board may adopt. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education shall have power to employ 
such assistants as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act... 


Sec. 7. That in order for any State to receive the benefits 
of the appropriation in this Act for the training of teachers, 
‘supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, or of teachers 
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of trade, industrial or bome economics subjects, the State board 
_of such State shall provide in its plan for such training that the 
same shall be carried out under the supervision of the State 
board; that such training shall be given in schools or classes. 
under public supervision or control; that such training shall be 
given only to persons who have had adequate vocational 
experience or contact in the line of work for which they are 
preparing themselves as teachers, supervisors, or directors, or 
who are acquiring such experience or contact as a part of their 
training; and that the State board, with the approval of the 
Federal board, shall establish minimum requirements for such 
experience or contact for teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects and for teachers of trade, industrial, and 
home economics subjects; that not more than sixty per centum 
nor less than twenty per centum of the Money appropriated 
under this Act for the training of teachers of vocational subjects 
to any State for any year shall be expended for any one of the 


following purposes: For the preparation of teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of agricultural subjects, 


teachers of trade and industrial subjects, 
teachers of home economics subjects. 


Or the preparation of 
or the preparation of 


Sec. 8. That in order to secure the benefits of the appro- 
Priations for the salaries of teachers, Supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics, and industrial subjects, or for the training of 
teachers as herein provided, any State shall, through the - 
legislative authority thereof, appoint as Custodian for said 
appropriations its State treasurer, who shall receive and provide 
for the proper custody and disbursements of 


; all money paid to 
the State from said appropriations. 


Sec. 9. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
shall annually ascertain whether the several States are using, or 
are prepared to use, the money received by them in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. On or before the first day of 
January of each year the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury each State 
which has accepted the provisions of this Act and complied 
therewith, certifying the amounts which each State is entitled to- 
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receive under the provisions of this Act. Upon such certification 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay quarterly to the 
custodian for vocational education of each State the moneys to 
which it is entitled under the provisions of this Act. The 
moneys so received by the custodian for vocational education 
for any State shall be paid out on the requisition of the State 
board as reimbursement for expenditures already incurred to 
such schools as are approved by said State board and are 
entitled to receive such moneys under the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 10. That whenever any portion of the fund annually 
allotted to any State bas not been expended for the purpose 
Provided for in this Act, a sum equal to such portion shall be 
deducted by the Federal board from the next suceeding annual 
allotment from such fund to such State. 


Sec. 11. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
may withold the allotment of moneys to any State whenever it 
shall be determined that such moneys are not being expended 
for the purposes and under the conditions of this Act. 


If any allotment is withheld from any State, the State board 
of such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, 
and if the Congress shall not direct such sum to be paid it shall 
be covered into the Treasury. 


Sec. 12. That if any portion of the moneys received by the 
custodian for vocational education of any State under this 
Act, for any given purpose named in this Act, shall, by any 
action or contingency, be diminished or lost, it shall be replaced 
by such State, and until so replaced no subsequent appropria- 
tion for such education shall be paid to such State. No portion 
of any moneys appropriated under this Act for the benefit of the 
States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings or 
equipment, or for the purchase or rental of lands, or for the 
support of any religious or privately owned or conducted school 
or college. 
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Sec, 13. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
shall make an annual report to Congress, on or before 
December first, on the administration of this Act and shall 
include in such report the reports made by the State boards 
on the administration of this Act by each State and: the 
expenditure of the money allotted to each State. 


Approved, February 23, 1917. 
Act Extending Grants to Hawaii? 


An Act to extend the provisions of certain laws to the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Sec. 4. The Territory of Hawaii shall be entitled to share 
in the benefits of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational education; to provide for co-operation 
with the States in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture and the trades and industries; to provide for co-operation 
witb the States in the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects; and to appropriate money and regulate its expen- 
diture,” approved February 23, 1917, and any Act amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto, upon the same terms and 
conditions as any of the several States. There is authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and annually thereafter, the sum of $30,000, to be 
available for allotment under such Act to the Territory. 


Sec. 5. The Territory of Hawaii shall be entitled to share 
in the benefits of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
Promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
approved June 2, 1920, and any Act amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions 
as any of the several States. There is authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, a 
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annually thereafter, the sum of $5,000, to be available for 
allotment under such Act to the Territory. 


Approved, March 10, 1924. 
Act Extending Grants to Puerto Rico* 


An Act to extend the provisions of certain laws relating 
to vocational education and civilian rehabilitation to 
Porto Rico. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
Porto Rico shall be entitled to share in the benefits of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education; to provide for co-operation with the States in the 
Promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades 
and industries; to provide for co-operation with the States in 
the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditure,” approved 
February 23, 1917, and any Act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, upon the same terms apd conditions as any 
of the several States. There is authorized to be appropriated, 
Out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and annually there- 
after, the sum of $105,000, to be available for allotment under 
such Act to the island of Porto Rico: Provided, That of the 
sum authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of this Act, 
the sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be expended for the 
salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects; the sum of $30,000, 
if expended, shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of 
home-economics subjects; the sum of $30,000, if expended, 
Shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects; and the sum of $15,000, if expended, shall 


be expended for the maintenance of teacher training, including 
supervision. 


Sec. 2. Porto Rico shall be entitled to share in the benefits 
of the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the Promotion of 
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vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved 
June 2, 1920, and any Act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as any 
of the several States. There is authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $15,000 annually for a period of two years, 
commencing July 1, 1931, to be available for allotment under 
such Act to the island of Porto Rico. 


Approved, March 3, 1931. 


The George-Deen Act 


An Act to provide for the further development of vocational 
education in the several States and Territories. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purpose of providing for the further 


development of 
vocational education in the several 


States and Territories 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter, the sum 
of $12,000,000: Provided, That the several States and Terri- 
tories shall be required to match by State or local funds of 
both 50 per centum of the appropriations authorized under 
the provisions of this section until June 30, 1942, 60 per centum 
for the year ending June 30, 1943, 70 per centum for the 
er centum for the year ending 
for the year ending June 30, 
0 per centum of the appro- 
visions of this section. One- 


their farm population bears 
be United States and Terri- 
States census last preceding 
which any such allotment is 


to the total farm population of ¢ 
tories, according to the United 
the end of the fiscal year in 
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made, and shall be used for the salaries and necessary travel 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects in such States and Territories. One-third of the sum 
appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted to the States 
and Territories in the proportion that their rural population 
bears to the total rural population of the United States and 
Territories, according to the United States census last prece- 
ding the end of the fiscal year in which any such allotment 
is to be made, and shall be used for the salaries and travel 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of home- 
economics subjects in such States and Territories. One-third 
of the sum appropriated for each fiscal year shall be allotted 
to the States and Territories inthe proportion that their non- 
farm population bears to the total non-farm population of the 
United States and Territories, according to the United States 
census last preceding the end of the fiscal year in which any 
such allotment is to be made, and shall be used for the salaries 
and necessary travel expenses of teachers, supervisors, and 
directors of trade and industrial subjects, in such States and 
Territories: Provided further, That the allotment of funds to 
any State or Territory for each of the three purposes enumera~ 
ted in this section shall be not less than a minimum of $20,000 
for any fiscal year, 50 per centum of which shall be matched 
by State or local funds or both, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
and annually thereafter the sum of $175,000, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose 
of providing the minimum allotments to the States and 
Territories provided for in this section. 


Sec. 2. In addition to the sum authorized to be appro- 
priated by section 1 hereof, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, and required to be matched in the same propor- 
tions as such sum, the sum of 1,200,000, to be allotted to the 
States and Territories in the proportion that their total popula- 
tion bears to the total population of the United States and 
Territories, according to the United States census last Precedin 

the end of the fiscal year in which any such allotment : 
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made, and shall be used for the salaries and necessary travel 
expenses of teachers, supervisors, and directors of, and main- 
tenance of teacher training in, distributive occupational 
subjects in such States and Territories; Provided, however, that 
the allotment of funds to any State or Territory for the purpose 
of this section shall be not less than a minimum of $10,000 for 
any fiscal year after July 1, 1937, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1937, 
and annually thereafter the sum of $54,000, or so much thereof 
as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose of pro- 


viding the minimum allotments to the States and Territories 
provided for in this section, 


Sec. 3. That for the Purpose of co-operating with the States 


and Territories in Preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agricultural, trade and industrial, and home-economics sub- 
jects there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the use 
of the several States and Territories for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1937, and annually thereafter the sum of $1,000,000. 


Said sum shall be allotted to the several States and Territories in 
the proportion which their p 


tion of the United States a 


Sec. 4. For the Purpose of carr 


: ying out the provisions of 
this Act there is hereby author 


ized to be appropriated to the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, for vocational 


education, for the fiscal] year beginning July 1, 1937, and 
annually thereafter the sum of $350,000, to be expended for 
the same purposes and in the Same manner as provided in 
section 7 of the Act approved February 23, 1917, as amended 
October 6, 1917. 
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Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury, through the Division 
of Disbursement of the Treasury Department, shall, upon the 
certification of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
pay, in equal semi-annual payments, on the Ist day of July and 
January of each year, to the custodian for vocational education: 
ofeach State and Territory designated in the Act approved: 
February 23, 1917, the moneys to which the State or Territory 
is entitled under the provisions of this Act. 


Sec. 6. The appropriations made by this Act shall be in 
addition to, and shall be subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as, the appropriations made by the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; to- 
provide co-operation with the States in the promotion of such 
education in agriculture and in the trades and industries; to 
provide co-operation with the States in the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditures”, approved February 23, 1917, except 
that the appropriations made by this Act for home economics 
shall be subject to the conditions and limitations applicable to 
the appropriation for agricultural purposes under such Act of 
February 23, 1917, with the exception of that part of section 
10 thereof which requires directed or supervised practice for at 
least six months per year; that such moneys as are provided by 
this Act for trade and industrial subjects, including public and 
other service occupations, may be expended for part-time 
classes operated for less than one hundred and forty-four hours 
per year; that the provisions of Section 11 of the Act of 
February 23, 1917, requiring at least one-third of the sum 
appropriated to any State to be expended for part-time schools 
or classes shal) be held to include any part-time day-schoo} 
classes for workers fourteen years of age and over, and 
evening-scbool classes for workers sixteen years of age and 
over; except that the appropriations made by this Act for dis- 
tributive occupational subjects shall be limited to part-time and 
evening schools as provided in said Act of February 23, 1917 
for trade, home economics, and industrial subjects aut > 
qualified by the provisions of this section; and that the ates 
priations available under Section 4 of this Act Act shall be 
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available for expenses of attendance at meeting of educational 
associations and other Organizations and for expenses of con- 
ferees called to meet in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioner, are necessary for 
the efficient discharge of the Provisions of this Act. 


Sec. 6a. No part of the appropriations herein authorized 
shall be expended in industrial-plant training programmes, 
“except such industrial-plant training be bona-fide vocational 
training, and nota device to utilize the Services of vocational 
trainees for private Profit. 


Sec. 7. The appropriations authorized by this Act shall be 
in lieu thereof and Not in addition to the appropriations autho- 


Sec. 8. As used in this Act the term “States and Territories” 
means the several States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
‘the Island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


Approved, June 8, 1936, 
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